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ROME  (AP>:  —  Special  Mid¬ 
dle  East  Envoy  Philip  Habib  arrived 
in  Rome  yesterday  to  dificuss  the 
Lebanese  crisis  with  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  Emilio  Colombo.  '■ 

U.S.  officials  said  Habib  will  fly 
on  do  London  today  Tor  talks  with 
King  Husarift -of  Jordan. 

The  officials,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  Habib  stopped  in. 
Rome  because  Italian:  officials  havtf 
shown  a  strong  interest  in  resolving 
the  Lebanese  crisis. 

Italy  has  offered  to  send  troops 
for  a  multinational  -force  in 
Lebanon:  In  talks  in  Washington 
last  week  with  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  Colombo  said  Italy 
would  contribute  troops  on  the  con¬ 
dition  they  would  be  accepted  by 
Lebanon,  Israel  and  the  Palesti¬ 
nians. 


After  Habib's  departure,  tile  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Cairo  released  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  the  envoy  “particularly 
values  receiving  President 
Mubarak's  advice  and  views'*  and 
that  the  U.S.  side  considered  die 
session  here  “important'*  to  peace 
efforts. 


The  Egyptian  government  moved 
to  dampen  speculation  Habib  was 
touring  Arab  countries  seeking  an 
asylum  for  the  some 8,000 Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  fighters 
bottled  up  by  Israel  in  West  Beirut. 


Egypt's-  Middle  East  News 
Agency  quoted  an  “official  source" 
saying  such  a  plan  was  not  even  un¬ 
der  discussion,  and  he  repeated 
Mubarak's  frequent  statements 
against  such  a  move.-.  -  ’•••  • 
Habib  arrived  in  Cairo  on  Satur¬ 


day  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  met 
later  that  evening  with  Foreign 
Minister  Kama!  Hassan  Aii. 

The  Egyptian  news  agency  later 
announced  that  Mubarak  would 
dispatch  Ali  to  Washington  in  the 
heat  few  days  to  continue  consulta¬ 
tions  on  the  crisis. 

..  ft  would  be  All’s  second  visit  to 
the  U.S.  singe  Israeli  forces  moved 
into  Lebanon  on  June  6. 

Ali  told  the  Middle  East  agency 
that ‘during  talks  with  Habib  the 
Egyptians  stressed  the  need  “for 
having  a  political  link  between  a 
primary  stage  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  Lebanese  problem,  stopping 
the  bloodshed  there,  enacting  an 
Israeli  troop  withdrawal  and  main¬ 
taining  Lebanese  integrity,  and  a 
later  stage  of  reaching  a  com¬ 
prehensive  solution  that  guarantees 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  people  including  (heir  right  to 
selNdetermination.*' 

The  agency  added  that  Egypt 
emphasised  four  points  in  solving 
the  Lebanon  crisis: 

•  The  need  for  an  immediate  end 
to  the  bloodshed  and  a  real  cease¬ 
fire; 

•  .  A  dialogue  between  the  PLO 
and  the  U.S.  and  a  political  role  for 
the  PLO, 

•  Alleviating  the  suffering  of  die 
people  of  Beirut  and  an  Israeli 
troop  withdrawal;  ; 

•  A  “just  peace"  assuring  the 
rights  of  the  Palestinians,  including 
that  of  national  self-determination. 

Those  principles  are  embodied  in 
a  UN  resolution  sponsored  by 
France  and  Egypt  due  for  Security 
Council  debate  in  the  coming  days. 


Arafat  "endorses9  242,  338 


,  By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 
Post  Mldeast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

In  a  transparent  bid  to  win  U.S. 
recognition,  PLO  chairman  Yasser 
Arafat  yesterday  sigried.a  document 
for  a  visiting  American  congres¬ 
sional  .delegation  accepting  all'  UN 
resolutions  On  the  Palestine  ques¬ 
tion  •  including',  according  to* 
delegation  member  Paul  .Mc- 
CJoskey,  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions  242  and  338. 


McQoskey,  in  announcing  at  a 
press  conference  in  East  Beirut- 
yesterday  that  Arafat  had  accepted 
“all  UN  resolutions,”  added  that 
these  “include  242,  338,  508  and 
509.” 

To  make  bis  point,  the  California 
Republican  reportedly  turned  over 
the  sheet  of  paper  —  which  bore 
Arafat's  signature  and  told 
newsmen  that  “his  (Arafat's)  man 
wrote  down  on  the  other  side  all  of 


these  resolutions,  which  include  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist." 

According  to  agency  reports  from 
Beirut,  McCloskey  did  not 
volunteer  why  “his  man"  rather 
than  Arafat  himself  had  listed  the 
pertinent  resolutions. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion,  which  arrived  in  Beirut  yester¬ 
day-  after  visiting  Damascus^  ins 
hinaiidf  rimed  sospirioas  about  the 
document. 

Elliott  Levitas  (Democrat, 
Georgia),  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a 
telephoned  interview  to  New  York 
last  night  that  Arafat's  move  was 
“absolutely  nothing  new,”  dismiss¬ 
ing  it  as  ‘'purely  a  propaganda  ef¬ 
fort.” 

Levitas,  who  said  he  had  not 
taken  part .  in  the  meeting  with 
Arafat  but  bad  seen  the  document, 
noted  that  it  was  phrased  in  such  a 
way  as  to  refer  not  to  Security 
Couucil  resolutions  affirming 
(Costiamd  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


Tehiya  now  part  of  coalition, 
Ne’eman  is  science  minister 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 


The  cabinet  yesterday  un¬ 
animously  approved  the  inclusion  of 
the  Tehiya  Party,  in  the  coalition.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  coalition 
agreement,  the  cabinet  also  decided 
to  establish  a  Ministry  of  Science 
and  Development  with  Tehiya  MK 
Yuva]  Nc’cinan  its  first  minister. 

The  cabinet  also  .decided  to 
transfer  to -the  new  ministry  the 
National  Council  for  Research  and 
Development,  hitherto  part  of  the 
Ministry  of '  Energy. 

Prime  Minister  Menacbem  Begin 
is  to  inform  the  Knesset  this  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  cabinet's  decisions. 

Liberal  Party  leader  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Simha  Ehrlich 
yesterday  signed  the  coalition 
agreement  with  the  Tehiya  move¬ 
ment 

The  agreement  was  signed  by 


Likud,  NRP  and  Agudal  Yisrael 
leaders  and  the  Tehiya  on  Friday, 
but  due  to  a  “technical  mistake," 
Ehrlich  was  not  invited  to  the  Fri¬ 
day  signing  ceremony.  The  “over- 
right”  was  corrected  yesterday. 

Prof.  Ne'eman,  57,  is  a  nuclear 
physicist  and  one  of  Israel's  most 
distinguished  scientists.  Born  in  Tel 
Aviv,  he  graduated  from  the  Tech- 
nion  at  19.  During  the  '50s  he  was 
chief  strategic  planner  for  the  IDF. 
•He  served  as  military  attache  in 
London  at  the  end  of  the  '50s. 

After  teaching  atomic  physics  at 
Tel  Aviv  University,  be  served  as 
director  of  Texas  University's 
centre  of  particle  theory.  He 
headed  Israel's,  atomic  energy 
laboratories  for  several  years. 

His  first  direct  entry  into  politics 
was  as  a  founder  of  Tehiya  in  1979. 
.  .  Ne’eman  fined  —  page  2 


Two  casually  dressed  Mekorot  Water  Company  workers  get  a 
surprised  glance  ip  the  streets  of  Sidon,  where  the  company  is  repairing 
the  water  network.  tDoda’i.  IPPaj 


Sharon:  Beirut  policy 
changed  to  ‘static  fire’ 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
revealed  yesterday  that  last  Thurs¬ 
day  the  cabinet  had  decided  on  a 
policy  of  what  he  called  "static  fire” 
around  West  Beirut. 

Briefing  the  Knesset  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Defence  Committee, 
Sharon  claimed  the  government 
launched  this  new  policy  because  of 
“PLO  attempts  to  attack  the  Israel 
forces  around  the  city." 

The  defence  minister  said  that  the 
air  force  was  restricting  its  attacks 
to  pinpointed  PLO  targets  only. 
Since  last  Thursday,  he  told  the 
committee,  the  IDF  had  not  caused 
any  civilian  casualties  in  West 
Beirut.  The  allegations  to  that  effect 
from  terrorist  sources  were  “men¬ 
dacious.” 

Sharon  rejected  the  criticism, 
first  aired  by  Labour's  Yitzhak 
Rabin  last  week  and  repeated  by 
many  of  his  party  colleagues,  that 
Israel  had  got  into  an  "en- 
tanglement”  in  West  Beirut.  In  fact. 
Sharon  said,  it  was  the  PLO  and  the 
Syrians  who  had  got  entangled 
there. 

*  He  said  that  whereas  the  PLO  in 
West  Beirut  had  indicated  a 
readiness  to  leave  the  city,  this 
depended  on  their  terms  being  met 


Sharon  listed  the  enemy  weapons 
destroyed  in  Iasi  Thursday's  air  and 
artillery  strike  against  Syrian  units 
in  eastern  Lebanon,  which  was 
ordered  because  of  extensive  Syrian 
aid  to  PLO  terrorists  stationed 
within  the  Syrian-controlled  area. 

The  IDF  destroyed  72  T- 62  tanks; 
18  armoured  troop  carriers;  two  self- 
propelled  field  guns;  and  nine  other 
vehicles,  he  said.  In  Beirut,  he  said, 
six  T- 34  tanks  and  seven  artillery 
pieces  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  an 
ammunition  store. 

He  said  that  Israel  had  the  answer 
to  the  new  SAM-8  surface-to-air  mis¬ 
siles,  of  which  the  air  force  destroyed 
three  batteries  on  Satnrday.  These 
had  been  operated  by  Syrian  and  not 
Soviet  soldiers,  h  was  believed. 

Moreover,  he  added,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  soldiers  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  Warsaw  Pact 
state  had  been  involved  in  any  of 
the  recent  hostilities  in  Lebanon. 

Until  last  Thursday's  heavy 
strikes,  he  said,  the  •-rrorisls  nad 
been  operating  unceasingly  from 
behind  the  Syrian  lines.  In  all  they 
had  carried  out  75  operations,  or  at¬ 
tempted  operations. 

Sharon  said  that  his  last  meeting 
with  U.S.  mediator  Philip  Habib 
had  been  conducted  according  to 
l Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


Petrol  and  gas  prices  go  up 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  price  of  fuel  and  cooking  gas 
rose  by  24  per  cent  and  crude  oil 
rose  by  17  per  cent  from  midnight 
last  night  This  decision  was  taken 
last  night  by  the  ministers  of 
Finance  and  Energy. 

They  explained  that  the  hike  was 
due  to  the  need  to  adjust  fuel  prices 


to  the  devaluation  of  the  shekel  and 
to  raise  money  for  the  war. 


As  of  midnight  last  night,  91  oc¬ 
tane  costs  ISI7.20  (up  from 
IS13.80).  a  24.6  per  cent  increase; 
94  octane  is  now  IS  1 8.70  (IS  1 5 . 1 0),  a 
23.8  per  cent  increase.  Cooking  gas 
now  costs  IS212.42  for  a  12 
kilogram  cylinder  (ISI7I.39),  a  24 
per  cent  increase. 


Superior  firepower  blunts 
Iranian  incursion  into  Iraq 


BAGHDAD  (Reuter).  —  Iraq 
yesterday  produced  evidence  that 
Iran's  two-week  frontier  offensive 
had  been  blunted  by  superior 
firepower  mowing  down  fanatical 
but  ill-trained  hordes  of  teenaged 
Revolutionary  Guards. 

Foreign  correspondents  visiting 
the  battle  zone  around  the  southern 
port  city  or  Basra  saw  clearly  that 
Iraqi  lines  remained  intact  along  the 
international  border. 

Officers  on  the  spot  told  reporters 
of  young  Iranian  Revolutionary 
Guards  carrying  guns  they  hardly 


knew  how  to  use  charging  blindly 
into  Iraqi  artillery'  and  machinegun 
fire. 

“They  just  charge  forward  to  cer¬ 
tain  death.”  one  officer  told  Reuter. 

The  Iranian  attacks  so  far  have 
aimed  at  cutting  off  Basra.  Iraq's  se¬ 
cond  biggest  city  and  formerly  its 
main  outlet  for  oil.  But  on  yester¬ 
day's  evidence,  the  Iraqis  have  amp¬ 
ly  held  their  ground  against  the  lour 
major  onslaughts  launched  by  Iran 
since  July  13. 

The  Iraqis  seemed  wep-equipped 
(Continued  on  page  4> 


Cabinet  approves  emergency  taxes;  war  loan  detailed 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
the.  tripartite  agreement  on  financ¬ 
ing  the  Lebanon  war,  including  a 
lS5b.  cut  m  government  spending. 

In  Addition  to  approving  the  war 
loan,  which  will  be  collected  from 
wage  earners  as  of  their  July  salaries, 
for  10. months,  and  from  the  self- 
employed  from  September  in  seven 
monthly  instalments,  the  cabinet 
.  endorsed  the  sales  tax  on  securities 
and  made  it  a  permanent  impost. 


This  means  it  will  not  be  abolished 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  travel  tax  of  IS600 
per  person  will  be  abolished  by 
September  30,  as  originally  an¬ 
nounced. 


The  increase  in  Value  Added  Tax 
from  12  to  15  per  cent  wfil  also  re¬ 
main  permanent,  but  the  parallel 
three  per  cent  impost  on  imports 
win  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  Treasury  believes  that  it 
will  be  able  to  persuade  the  inter- 


Thft  Committee  of  Gancemed  Citizens 
‘  present  b  panel  discussion: 


Operation  Shalom  Hagalil 


Was  die  Press  “Poison”? 


On  the  Panel:  MSd  Bar-Zohar  (Labour!  MJL. 

gUchari  Kfrdraw  (Herat)  MX. 

Hirsh  Goodman  —  ,  _  * 

r  •  Defence  Correspondent,  Jerusalem  Post 

Discussion  will  take  place 

Thursday*  July  29,  at Bpan.  a&Bpn  3  ZiON/Ii  ]  l 

HoteLTel  Aviv-  Admission;  IS- 80.-  [j  BAXTEL/RTV 

Information  r  TeL  03-666891. 


national  organizations  with  which 
Israel  has  fiscal  and  trade  deals  — 
GATT,  the  EEC,  the  IMF  and 
others  —  that  the  levy  on  imports  is 
an  emergency  measure. 

The  income  tax  administration 
yesterday  published  its  instructions 
for  the  collection  of  the  war  loan, 
but  these  wall  come  into  legal  force 
only  after  Knesset  approval.  The 
rules  say  that  taxpayers  whose 
monthly  income,  in  July,  is  below 
the  tax  threshold  (I  S3, 899  for  a 
single  person,  IS5.617  for  a  married 
taxpayer  whose  spouse  is  not  work¬ 
ing  and  IS7.345  for  a  family  with 
two  children),  will  be  exempt  from 
the  war  loan. 

On  monthly  incomes  between  the 
tax  threshold  and  IS7.500,  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  loan  will  be  two 
per  cent.  On  incomes  between 
IS7,501  and  1S30.000  a  month  the 
contribution  will  be  four  per  cent, 
and  on  incomes  over  1S30.000  — 
five  per  cent. 

The  contribution  is  proportional 
between  these  brackets,  meaning 
that,  unlike  income  taxes,  there  will 
be  no  marginal  increase  within 
these  broad  income  brackets.  The 
income  brackets  for  the  purpose  erf 
the  war  k)an  will  be  adjusted  to  the 


consumer  price  index  in  October, 
1982  and  in  January  and  April,  1983. 

The  base  for  calculating  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  loan  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  monthly  income,  and  not,  as  is 
the  case  for  income  taxes,  the  an¬ 
nual  average.  This  means  that 
anyone  earning  in  one  month  an  in¬ 
come  falling  into  a  high  bracket  will 
have  to  pay  on  that  higher  income, 
and  a  lower  income  in  another 
month  will  not  entitle  him  to  any 
set-off,  as  is  the  case  wilh  income 
tax. 

The  contribution  to  the  war  loan 
will  be  calculated  on  that  pan  of 
monthly  wages  that  serves  as  the 
basis  for  the  payment  of  national  in¬ 
surance  fees,  but.  unlike  the  latter, 
will  not  have  a  ceiling.  Allowances 
for  car  maintenance,  telephone, 
travel  to  work  (up  to  IS540  a 
month),  recreation  benefits  up  to 
IS6.500  a  year,  as  well  as  the 
employer’s  contributions  to  study 
grants  (Keren  Hishtalmul).  meals, 
discounts  on  employe  re's  products 
sold  to  workers,  will  be  exempt. 
Severance  pay  will  also  not  be  in¬ 
cluded,  within  the  limits  recognized 
by  the  income  tax  authorities. 

Exempt  from  the  war  loan  will 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Cot.  4) 


IAF  destroys 


PLO  guns, 
ammo  dumps 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 

Israeli  Air  Force  planes  twice  at¬ 
tacked  terrorist  targets  m  Beirut 
yesterday. 

In  a  morning  attack  which  lasted 
about  an  hour,  PLO  I30mm  guns, 
mortars  and  ammunition  dumps 
were  destroyed. 

At  about  8  p.m.  Israeli  aircraft 
struck  for  a  second  time,  destroying 
an  ammunition  dump  in  the  Sabra 
refugee  capip  on  the  southern  en¬ 
virons  of  Beirut.  All  planes  returned 
safely  to  base. 

Yesterday  was  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  day  of  Israeli  air  strikes  on 
Beirut.  On  the  eastern  front,  no 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  were 
reported,  with  the  Syrians  and  the 
PLO  using  the  respite  to  repair 
damage  caused  in  the  intensive 
fighting  between  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

Yesterday  morning's  air  attacks 
came  at  11.00  a.m.  and  were  con¬ 
centrated  around  the  stadium  and 
the  Sabra  refugee  camp.  The  atLack 
came  after  incessant  small  arms  and 
rocket  exchanges,  which  continued 
into  the  late  afternoon.  Three 
Israeli  soldiers  were  slightly  injured, 
but  returned  to  their  units  after 
receiving  first  aid. 

The  air  strikes  were  not  con¬ 
nected  to  light  arms  exchanges 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  were  rather 
another  manifestation  of  the 
government's  decision  last  Thurs¬ 
day  :o  tighten  the  siege  around  the 
city  and  to  increase  the  military  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  PLO  there.  The  policy 
was  defined  as  “increased  fire  from 


IDF  to  go  on 


hitting  PLO 


(Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  5) 


‘Newsweek’  foresees 
IDF  assault  on  Beirut 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  —  The  cabinet 
authorized  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  and  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  two.  weeks 
ago  to  order  a  major  military  blow 
against  Beirut  anytime  they  choose, 
according  io  the  latest  issue  of 
News  wee  H 

Newsweek  adds  that  with  such 
cabinet  approval,  and  given  ihe 
stalemate  in  negotiations.  Begin  and 
Sharon  may  decide  the  lime  is  right 
for  a  knockout  blow  against  the 
PLO. 


in  Beirut 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 

Daily  military  pressure  on  Ihe 
PLO  in  West  Beirut  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue,  it  emerged 
from  yesterday's  cabinet 
meeting. 

No  major  decisions  on  the 
Lebanese  crisis  w'ere  taken  by  the 
ministers,  who  arc  awaiting  the 
results  of  the  meeting  between  U.S. 
special  Middle  East  envoy  Philip 
Habib  and  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  evening. 

Habib  is  expected  to  report  to 
Begin  on  his  talks  with  leaders  in 
Damascus.  Jedda  and  Cairo,  and  on 
his  meeting  with  Jordan's  King  Hus¬ 
sein  today  in  London,  regarding  his 
efforts  to  find  a  sanctuary  for  the 
thousands  of  PLO  fighters  and  their 
families  —  20.000  to  30,000  persons 
—  in  besieged  West  Beirut. 

Cabinet  secretary  Dan  Meridor, 
speaking  to  journalists  after  the 
cabinet  session,  played  down  the  re¬ 
cent  incidents  on  the  Syrian-lsraeli 
front  in  Lebanon’s  Bekaa  Valley 
and  along  the  Beirut -Damascus 
highway,  noting  that  there  have 
been  “no  infiltration  or  small-arms 


fire  incidents,  or  almost  no  im.  - 
dents,  since  Thursday. 

On  Thursday  Israel  launched 
retaliatory  strike  against  Syrian 
positions  and  PLO  units  in  Syrian- 
held  territory  in  eastern  Lebanon, 
following  more  than  75  infiltration 
and  firing  incidents  against  IDF 
positions  in  the  previous  weeks. 

The  feeling  of  the  cabinet  ma¬ 
jority  is  that  it  would  be  stupid  of 
Israel  to  demand  less  than  what  the 
U.S  and  Lebanon  are  demanding  — 
complete  PLO  withdrawal  from 
Lebanese  soil.  “Rabin's  statement 
—  suggesting  that  Israel  should  or 
could  agree  to  less  —  did  us  harm," 
said  a  senior  Israeli  official  yester¬ 
day.  But  it  is  understood  that  some 
ministers  support  the  Tripoli-Bekaa 
withdrawal  idea. 

The  senior  official,  however,  in¬ 
dicated  yesterday  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  be  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  to  some  degree  on  this 
point,  “but  only  after  the  PLO 
leaves  Beirut."  The  official  said  that 
while  Begin  has  vowed  that  “not 
one  terrorist  shall  remain  on 
Lebanese  soil,"  he  did  not  limit 
himself  in  time. 


(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  6} 


Colonel  quits  for  ‘conscience’ 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 
A  regular  officer  in  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  in  Lebanon  holding 
the  rank  of  aluf-mishne  (colonel) 
has  asked  lo  be  relieved  from  duty 
for  reasons  of  conscience,  the  IDF 
spokesman  announced  last  night. 

The  officer,  who  commanded  a 
brigade  in  combat  in  Lebanon,  said 
his  conscience  and  world  outlook 
do  not  permit  him  to  continue  to 
lake  part  in  the  Lebanon  campaign. 
Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan  has  according!)-  removed  the 
officer  from  his  post. 

The  aluf-mishne  decided  to  resign 
despite  requests  from  the  chief  of 
staff  and  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin,  who  met  with  him  lo  try  to 
change  his  mind. 


His  action  has  had  repercussions 
throughout  the  army,  particularly 
among  the  higher  ranks,  some  of 
whom  praised  his  courage.  Others, 
however,  pointed  out  that  other 
ranks  doing  their  compulsory’  ser¬ 
vice.  who  are  supposed  to  take  an 
example  from  his,  cannot  resign 
their  posts  and  have  to  follow 
orders. 


It  was  not  known  last  night  what 
prompted  the  extraordinaiy  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  IDF 
spokesman  —  the  first  public 
acknowledgement  of  any  such  act. 

Internal  moves  or  the  reasons  for 
them  among  the  higher  IDF 
echelons  —  unless  these  positions 
are  publicly  identified  —  have  never 
been  announced  before. 
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Now  l  enjoy  two  sources  of  income . 
The  first  (...my  salary)  is  to  make  life 
possible;  the  second  to  make  it  a  joy. 


EVERV 


mourn 


At  the  Israel  Discount  Bank  they  have  a 
magical  approach.  They  asked  me  how 
much  extra  I'd  like  each  month,  for  how 
long,  starting  when.  Then  their  Stock 
Exchange  experts  at  “Hanot  Discount”  * 
went  to  work.  The  result?  A  brilliant 
combination  of  three  trust  funds 
(Shaked,  Armon  &  Orion)  which 
together  provide  me  with  a  high 
monthly  income,  entirely  free  of  tax. 


They  can  do  just  the  same  for  you  too. 


For  full  details,  visit  any  Israel  Discount 
Bank  branch  or  pop  in  to  one  of  the 
Israel  Discount  Bank's  Advisory 
Centers  (Dizengoff  Square,  Tel  Aviv, 
Clal  Center,  Jerusalem;  34  Herzl  St, 
Haifa). 


Regular  monthly  income  is  made 
available  in  3  simple  ways  at  the  Israel 
Discount  Bank: 


*  Tamar  &  Gefen  Pension  Funds 

*  Hanot  Discount's  Mutual  Funds 

*  The  Bank's  savings  schemes; 
Itron  Rav-Tahliti  and 

Itron  Lakol  Tzamood. 


Hanot  Discount  -  Mutual  Funds 
Management. 
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Habib  to  see  Hussein 


in  London  today 


ROME  (AP).  —  Special  U.S.  Mid¬ 
dle  East  Envoy  Philip  Habib  arrived 
in  Rome  yesterday  to  discuss  the 
Lebanese  crisis  with  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  Emilio  Colombo. 

U.S.  officials  said  Habib  will  fly 
on  do  London  today  for  talks  with 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan. 

The  officials,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  Habib  stopped  in 
Rome  because  Italian  officials  have’ 
shown  a  strong  interest  in  resolving 
the  Lebanese  crisis. 

Italy  has  offered  to  send  troops 
for  a  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon.  In  talks  in  Washington 
last  week  with  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  Colombo  said  Italy 
would  contribute  troops  on  the  con¬ 
dition  they  would  be  accepted  by 
Lebanon,  Israel  and  the  Palcsti- 

1  nians. 

f  After  Habib's  departure,  the  U.S. 

*  Embassy  in  Cairo  released  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  the  envoy  “particularly 

F  values  receiving  President 
Mubarak's  advice  and  views"  and 
that  the  U.S.  side  considered  the 
session  here  “important"  to  peace 
efforts. 


'  The  Egyptian  government  moved 
to  dampen  speculation  Habib  was 
touring  Arab  countries  seeking  an 
asylum  for  the  some  8,000  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  fighters 
^  bottled  up  by  Israel  in  West  Beirut 

,  Egypt's  Middle  East  News 
i  Agency  quoted  an  “official  source" 
1  saying  such  a  plan  was  not  even  un- 
«  der  discussion,  and  he  repeated 
•  Mubarak’s  frequent  statements 
against  such  a  move. 

»  Habib  arrived  in  Cairo  on  Satur¬ 


day  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  met 
later  that  evening  with  Foreign 
Minister  Kama!  Hassan  Ali. 

The  Egyptian  news  agency  later 
announced  that  Mubarak  would 
dispatch  Ali  to  Washington  in  the 
next  few  days  to  continue  consuita-. 
lions  on  the  crisis. 

It  would  be  All's  second  visit  to 
the  U.S.  singe  Israeli  forces  moved 
into  Lebanon  on  June  6. 

Ali  told  the  Middle  East  agency 
that  during  talks  with  Habib  the 
Egyptians  stressed  the  need  “for 
having  a  political  link  between  a 
primary  stage  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  Lebanese  problem,  stopping 
the  bloodshed  there,  enacting  an 
Israeli  troop  withdrawal  and  main¬ 
taining  Lebanese  integrity,  and  a 
later  stage  of  reaching  a  com¬ 
prehensive  solution  that  guarantees 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  people  including  (heir  right  to 
seu^detennination. " 

The  agency  added  that  Egypt 
emphasised  four  points  in  solving 
the  Lebanon  crisis: 

•  The  need  for  an  immediate  end 
to  the  bloodshed  and  a  real  cease-  , 
fire; 

•  A  dialogue  between  the  PLO 
and  the  U.S.  and  a  political  role  for 
the  PLO; 

•  Alleviating  the  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Beirut  and  an  Israeli 
troop  withdrawal; 

•  A  “just  peace"  assuring  the 
rights  of  the  Palestinians,  including 
that  of  national  self-determination. 

Those  principles  are  embodied  in 
a  UN  resolution  sponsored  by 
France  and  Egypt  due  for  Security 
Council  debate  in  the  coming  days. 
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Two  casually  dressed  Mekorot  Water  Company  workers  get  a 
surprised  glance  ip  Hie  streets  of  Sidoo,  where  the  company  Is  repairing 
the  water  network.  (Doda'i,  ippa) 


Sharon:  Beirut  policy 
changed  to  ‘static  fire’ 


Arafat  'endorses’  242,  338 


.By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 
Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
f  and  agencies 

In  a  transparent  bid  to  win  U.S. 
recognition.  PLO  chairman  Yasser 
Arafat  yesterday  signed  a  document 
w  for  a  visiting  American  congres- 
i  sional  delegation  accepting  all  UN 
E  resolutions  on  the  Palestine  ques- 
?  tioC  —  including,  according  to 
delbgation  member  Paul  -  Mc- 
Closkey,  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions  242  and  338. 


McCIaskey,  in  announcing  at  a 
press  conference  in  East  Beirut 
yesterday  that  Arafat  had  accepted 
“all  UN  resolutions."  added  that 
these  “include  242,  338,  508  and 
509." 

•To  make  his  point,  the  California 
Republican  reportedly  turned  over 
the  sheet  of  paper  —  which  bore 
Arafat's  signature  —  and  told 
newsmen  that  “his  (Arafat's)  mao 
wrote  down  on  the  other  side  all  of 


these  resolutions,  which  include  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist.” 

According  to  agency  reports  from 
Beirut,  McCloskey  did  not 
volunteer  why  “his  man"  rather 
than  Arafat  himself  had  listed  the 
pertinent  resolutions. 

One  of  die  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion,  which  arrived  in  Beirut  yester¬ 
day  after  visiting  Damascus,  has 
himself  raised  suspicions  about  the 
document. 

Elliott  Levitas  (Democrat, 
GeorgiaX  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a 
telephoned  interview  to  New  York 
last  night  that  Arafat's  move  was 
“absolutely  nothing  new,”  dismiss¬ 
ing  it  as  “purely  a  propaganda  ef¬ 
fort.” 

Levitas,  who  said  he  had  not 
taken  part .  in  the  meeting  with 
Arafat  but  had  seen  the  document, 
noted  that  it  was  phrased  in  such  a 
way  as  to  refer  not  to  Security 
Council  resolutions  affirming 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
revealed  yesterday  that  last  Thurs¬ 
day  the  cabinet  had  decided  on  a 
policy  of  what  he  called  “static  fire” 
around  West  Beirut. 

Briefing  the  Knesset  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Defence  Committee, 
Sharon  claimed  the  government 
launched  this  new  policy  because  of 
“PLO  attempts  to  attack  the  Israel 
forces  around  the  city,” 

The  defence  minister  said  that  the 
air  force  was  restricting  its  attacks 
to  pinpointed  PLO  targets  only. 
Since  last  Thursday,  he  told  the 
committee,  the  IDF  had  not  caused 
any  civilian  casualties  in  West 
Beirut.  The  allegations  to  that  effect 
from  terrorist  sources  were  “men¬ 
dacious.” 

Sharon  rejected  the  criticism, 
first  aired  by  Labour’s  Yitzhak 
Rabin  last  week  and  repeated  by 
many  of  his  party  colleagues,  that 
Israel  had  got  into  an  “en¬ 
tanglement”  in  West  Beirut.  In  fact, 
Sharon  said,  it  was  the  PLO  and  the 
Syrians  who  had  got  entangled 
there. 

*  He  said  that  whereas  the  PLO  in 
West  Beirut  had  indicated  a 
readiness  to  leave  the  city,  this 
depended  on  their  terms  being  met. 


Sharon  listed  the  enemy  weapons 
destroyed  in  last  Thursday's  air  and 
artillery  strike  against  Syrian  units 
in  eastern  Lebanon,  which  was 
ordered  because  of  extensive  Syrian 
aid  to  PLO  terrorists  stationed 
within  the  Syrian-controlled  area. 

The  IDF  destroyed  72  T-62  tanks; 
18  armoured  troop  carriers;  two  self- 
propelled  field  guns;  and  nine  other 
vehicles,  be  said.  In  Beirut,  he  said, 
six  T-34  tanks  and  seven  artillery 
pieces  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  an 
ammunition  store. 

He  said  that  Israel  had  the  answer 
to  the  new  SAM-8  surface-to-air  mis¬ 
siles,  of  which  the  air  force  destroyed 
three  batteries  on  Saturday.  These 
had  been  operated  by  Syrian  and  not 
Soviet  soldiers,  it  was  believed. 

Moreover,  he  added,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  soldiers  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  Warsaw  Pact 
state  had  been  involved  in  any  of 
the  recent  hostilities  in  Lebanon. 

Until  last  Thursday's  heavy 
strikes,  he  said,  the  ‘srrorists  had 
been  operating  unceasingly  from 
behind  the  Syrian  lines.  In  all  they 
had  carried  out  75  operations,  or  at¬ 
tempted  operations. 

Sharon  said  that  his  last  meeting 
with  U.S.  mediator  Philip  Habib 
had  been  conducted  according  to 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


Petrol  and  gas  prices  go  up 


Tehiya  now  part  of  coalition, 
Ne’eman  is  science  minister 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
(  The  cabinet  yesterday  un¬ 

animously  approved  the  inclusion  of 
the  Tehiya  Party  in  the  coalition.  In 
An  accordance  with  the  new  coalition 
on  agreement,  the  cabinet  also  decided 
reh  to  establish  a  Ministry  of  Science 
^  and  Development  with  Tehiya  MK 
H^Yuval  Ne’eman  its  first  minister. 

SE  The  cabinet  also  decided  to 

fa‘  transfer  to  the  new  ministry  the 
st  National  Council  for  Research  and 
Development,  hitherto  part  of  the 
n  Ministry  of  Energy. 

*  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
is  to  inform  the  Knesset  this  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  cabinet’s  decisions. 

Liberal  Party  leader  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Simha  Ehrlich 
yesterday  signed  the  coalition 
agreement  with  the  Tehiya  move¬ 
ment. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by 


Likud,  NRP  and  Agudat  Yisrael 
leaders  and  the  Tehiya  on  Friday, 
but  due  to  a  “technical  mistake,” 
Ehrlich  was  not  invited  to  the  Fri¬ 
day  signing  ceremony.  The  “over¬ 
sight"  was  corrected  yesterday. 

Prof.  Ne’eman,  57,  is  a  nuclear 
physicist  and  one  of  Israel's  most 
distinguished  scientists.  Born  in  Tel 
Aviv,  he  graduated  from  the  Tech- 
nion  at  19.  During  the  ’50s  he  was 
chief  strategic  planner  for  the  IDF. 
He  served  as  military  attache  in 
London  at  the  end  of  the  '50s. 

After  teaching  atomic  physics  at 
Tel  Aviv  University,  he  served  as 
director  of  Texas  University's 
centre  of  particle  theory.  He 
headed  Israel's  atomic  energy 
laboratories  for  several  years. 

His  first  direct  entry  into  politics 
was  as  a  founder  of  Tehiya  in  1979. 

NVeman  fined  —  page  2 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  price  of  fuel  and  cooking  gas 
rose  by  24  per  cent  and  crude  oil 
rose  by  17  per  cent  from  midnight 
last  night.  This  decision  was  taken 
last  night  by  the  ministers  of 
Finance  and  Energy. 

They  explained  that  the  hike  was 
due  to  the  need  to  adjust  fuel  prices 


to  the  devaluation  of  the  shekel  and 
to  raise  money  for  the  war. 

As  of  midnight  last  night,  91  oc¬ 
tane  costs  IS17.20  (up  from 
1S13.80),  a  24.6  per  cent  increase; 
94  octane  is  now  IS  18.70  (IS  15.101,  a 
23.8  per  cent  increase.  Cooking  gas 
now  costs  IS2I2.42  for  a  12 
kilogram  cylinder  (IS17I.39),  a  24 
per  cent  increase. 


Superior  firepower  blunts 
Iranian  incursion  into  Iraq 


BAGHDAD  (Reuter).  —  Iraq 
yesterday  produced  evidence  that 
Iran's  two-wcek  frontier  offensive 
had  been  blunted  by  superior 
firepower  mowing  down  fanatical 
but  31-train ed  hordes  of  teenaged 
Revolutionary  Guards. 

Foreign  correspondents  visiting 
the  battle  zone  around  the  southern 
port  city  of  Basra  saw  dearly  that 
Iraqi  lines  remained  intact  along  the 
international  border. 

Officers  on  the  spot  told  reporters 
of  young  Iranian  Revolutionary 
Guards  carrying  guns  they  hardly 


knew  how  to  use  charging  blindly 
into  Iraqi  artillery  and  machinegun 
fire. 

“They  just  charge  forward  to  cer¬ 
tain  death,”  one  officer  told  Reuter. 

The  Iranian  attacks  so  far  have 
aimed  at  cutting  off  Basra,  Iraq’s  se¬ 
cond  biggest  city  and  formerly  its 
main  outlet  for  oil.  But  on  yester¬ 
day's  evidence,  the  Iraqis  have  amp¬ 
ly  held  their  ground  agaiast  the  four 
major  onslaughts  launched  try  Iran 
since  July  13. 

The  Iraqis  seemed  well-equipped 
(Continued  on  page  4} 


Cabinet  approves  emergency  taxes;  war  loan  detailed 


Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
the  tripartite  agreement  on  financ¬ 
ing  the  Lebanon  war,  including  a 
IS5b.  cut  in  government  spending. 

In  addition  to  approving  the  war 
loan,  which  will  be  collected  from 
wage  earners  as  of  their  July  salaries 
for  10  months,  and  from  the  self- 
employed  from  September  in  seven 
monthly  instalments,  the  cabinet 
endorsed  the  sales  tax  on  securities 
and  made  it  a  permanent  impost. 


This  means  it  will  not  be  abolished 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  travel  tax  of  IS600 
per  person  will  be  abolished  by- 
September  30,  as  originally  an¬ 
nounced. 


The  increase  in  Value  Added  Tax 
from  12  to  15  per  cent  wfll  also  re¬ 
main  permanent,  but  the  parallel 
three  per  cent  impost  on  imports 
wiD  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  Treasury  believes  that  it 
will  be  able  to  persuade  the  inter- 


The  Committee  of  Concerned  Citizens 

’  present  a  panel  discussion: 

Operation  Shalom  Hagalil  — 
Was  the  Press  “Poison”? 


On  the  Panel:  Miki  Bar-Zohar  (Labour)  M.X. 

Michael  Kleiner  (Herut)  M.K. 

Hirsh  Goodman  — 

Defence  Correspondent,  Jerusalem  Post 

Discussion  will  take  place  on  y'  , 

Thursday,  July  29,  at  Span,  at  Dan  ZP3N/T1^~T 
Hotel,  Tel  Aviv.  Admission:  IS  ail  ni]v  TFT  \\7V 
Information:  TaL  03-856891 .  ‘  / 


national  organizations  with  which 
Israel  has  fiscal  and  trade  deals  — 
GATT,  the  EEC,  the  IMF  and 
others  —  that  the  levy  on  imports  is 
an  emergency  measure. 

The  income  tax  administration 
yesterday  published  its  instructions 
for  the  collection  of  the  war  loan, 
but  these  will  come  into  legal  force 
only  after  Knesset  approval.  The 
rules  say  that  taxpayers  whose 
monthly  income,  in  July,  s  below 
the  tax  threshold  (IS3.899  for  a 
single  person,  IS5.617  for  a  married 
taxpayer  whose  spouse  is  not  work¬ 
ing  and  1S7.345  Tor  a  family  with 
two  children),  will  be  exempt  from 
the  war  loan. 

On  monthly  incomes  between  the 
lax  threshold  and  1S7.500,  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  loan  will  be  two 
per  cent.  On  incomes  between 
1S7,501  and  IS30,0Q0  a  month  the 
contribution  will  be  Four  per  cent, 
and  on  incomes  over  IS30.000  — 
five  per  cent. 

The  contribution  is  proportional 
between  these  brackets,  meaning 
that,  unlike  income  taxes,  there  will 
be  no  marginal  increase  within 
these  broad  income  brackets.  The 
income  brackets  for  the  purpose  of 
the  war  loan  will  be  adjusted  to  the 


consumer  price  index  in  October, 
1982  and  in  January  and  April,  1983. 

The  base  for  calculating  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  loan  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  monthly  income,  and  not,  as  is 
the  case  for  income  taxes,  the  an¬ 
nual  average.  This  means  that 
anyone  earning  in  one  month  an  in¬ 
come  falling  into  a  high  bracket  will 
have  to  pay  on  that  higher  income, 
and  a  lower  income  in  another 
month  will  not  entitle  him  to  any 
set-off,  as  is  the  case  with  income 
tax. 

The  contribution  to  the  war  loan 
will  be  calculated  on  Lhat  part  of 
monthly  wages  that  serves  as  the 
basis  for  the  payment  of  national  in¬ 
surance  fees,  but,  unlike  the  latter, 
will  not  have  a  ceiling.  Allowances 
for  car  maintenance,  telephone, 
travel  to  work  (up  to  1S540  a 
month),  recreation  benefits  up  to 
IS6.500  a  year,  as  well  as  the 
employer's  contributions  to  study 
grants  (Keren  Hishlolmut),  meals, 
discounts  on  employers's  products 
sold  to  workers,  will  be  exempt. 
Severance  pay  will  also  not  be  in¬ 
cluded,  within  the  limits  recognized 
by  the  income  tax  authorities. 

Exempt  from  the  war  loan  will 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


I  ty 


IAF  destroys 


PLO  guns, 
ammo  dumps 


IDF  to  go  on 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 

Israeli  Air  Force  planes  twice  at¬ 
tacked  terrorist  targets  in  Beirut 
yesterday. 

In  a  morning  attack  which'lasted 
about  an  hour,  PLO  130mm  guns, 
mortars  and  ammunition  dumps 
were  destroyed. 

At  about  .  8  p.m.  Israeli  aircraft 
struck  for  a  second  time,  destroying 
an  ammunition  dump  in  the  Sabra 
refugee  cajnp  on  the  southern  en¬ 
virons  of  Beirut.  All  planes  returned 
safely  to  base. 

Yesterday  was  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  day  of  Israeli  air  strikes  on 
Beirut.  On  the  eastern  front,  no 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  were 
reported,  with  the  Syrians  and  the 
PLO  using  the  respite  to  repair 
damage  caused  in  the  intensive 
fighting  between  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

Yesterday  morning's  air  attacks 
came  at  1 1.00  a_m.  and  were  con¬ 
centrated  around  the  stadium  and 
the  Sabra  refugee  camp.  The  attack 
came  after  incessant  small  arms  and 
rocket  exchanges,  which  continued 
into  the  late  afternoon.  Three 
Israeli  soldiers  were  slightly  injured, 
but  returned  to  their  units  after 
receiving  first  aid. 

The  air  strikes  were  not  con¬ 
nected  to  light  arms  exchanges 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  were  rather 
another  manifestation  of  the 
government’s  decision  last  Thurs¬ 
day  to  tighten  the  siege  around  the 
city  and  to  increase  the  military  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  PLO  there.  The  policy 
was  defined  as  “increased  fire  from 


hitting  PLO 


in  Beirut 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 
Daily  military  pressure  on  the 
PLO  in  West  Beirut  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue,  it  emerged 
from  yesterday’s  cabinet 
meeting. 

No  major  decisions  on  the 
Lebanese  crisis  were  taken  by  the 
ministers,  who  are  awaiting  the 
results  of  the  meeting  between  U.S. 
special  Middle  East  envoy  Philip 
Habib  and  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  evening. 

Habib  is  expected  to  report  to 
Begin  on  his  talks  with  leaders  in 
Damascus,  Jedda  and  Cairo,  and  on 
bis  meeting  with  Jordan’s  King  Hus¬ 
sein  today  in  London,  regarding  his 
efforts  to  find  a  sanctuary  for  the 
thousands  of  PLO  fighters  and  their 
families  —  20,000  to  30,000  persons 
—  in  besieged  West  Beirut 
Cabinet  secretary  Dan  Meridor, 
speaking  to  journalists  after  the 
cabinet  session,  played  down  the  re¬ 
cent  incidents  on  the  Syrian-Israeli 
front  in  Lebanon's  Bekaa  Valley 
and  along  the  Beirut-Damascus 
highway,  noting  that  there  have 
been  “no  infiltration  or  small-arms 


fire  incidents,  or  almost  no  inc  - 
dents,  since  Thursday. 

Ori  Thursday  Israel  launched  : 
retaliatory  strike  against  Syrian 
positions  and  PLO  units  in  Syrian- 
held  territory  in  eastern  Lebanon, 
following  more  than  75  infiltration 
and  firing  incidents  against  IDF 
positions  in  the  previous  weeks. 

The  feeling  of  the  cabinet  ma¬ 
jority  is  that  it  would  be  stupid  of 
Israel  to  demand  less  than  what  the 
U.S  and  Lebanon  are  demanding  — 
complete  PLO  withdrawal  from 
Lebanese  soil.  “Rabin’s  statement 
—  suggesting  that  Israel  should  or 
could  agree  to  less  —  did  us  harm,” 
said  a  senior  Israeli  official  yester¬ 
day.  But  it  is  understood  that  some 
ministers  support  the  Tripoli-Bekaa 
withdrawal  idea. 

The  senior  official,  however,  in¬ 
dicated  yesterday  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  be  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  to  some  degree  on  this 
point,  “but  only  after  the  PLO 
leaves  Beirut.”  The  official  said  that 
while  Begin  has  vowed  that  “not 
one  terrorist  shall  remain  on 
Lebanese  soil,"  he  did  not  limit 
himself  in  time. 


(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 
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Colonel  quits  for  ‘conscience’ 


‘Newsweek’  foresees 
IDF  assault  on  Beirut 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  —  The  cabinet 
authorized  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  and  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  two.  weeks 
ago  to  order  a  major  mil  it  ary  How 
against  Beirut  anytime  they  choose, 
according  to  the  latest  issue  of 
NeMsweeH 

Newsweek  adds  lhat  with  such 
cabinet  approval,  and  given  the 
stalemate  in  negotiations;  Begin  and 
Sharon  may  decide  the  time  is  right 
for  a  knockout  blow  against  the 
PLO. 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 
A  regular  officer  in  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  in  Lebanon  holding 
the  rank  of  aluf-mishne  (colonel) 
has  asked  to  be  relieved  from  duty 
for  reasons  of  conscience,  the  IDF 
spokesman  announced  last  night. 

The  officer,  who  commanded  a 
brigade  in  combat  in  Lebanon,  said 
his  conscience  and-  world  outlook 
do  not  permit  him  to  continue  to 
take  part  in  the  Lebanon  campaign. 
Chief  Of. Staff  .Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan  has  accordingly  removed  the 
officer  from  his  post. 

The  aluf-mishne  decided  to  resign 
despite  requests  from  the  chief  of 
staff  and  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin,  who  met  with  him  to  tiy  to 
change  his  mind. 


His  action  has  had  repercussions . 
throughout  the  army,  particularly 
among  the  higher  ranks,  some  of 
whom  praised  his  courage.  Others, 
however,  pointed  out  that  other 
ranks  doing  their  compulsory  ser¬ 
vice,  who  are  supposed  to  take  an 
example  from  his,  cannot  resign 
Lheir  posts  and  have  to  follow 
orders. 


It  was  not  known  last  night  what 
prompted  the  extraordinary  an- 
nduncemeni  from  the  IDF 
spokesman  —  the  first  public 
acknowledgement  of  any  such  act. 

Internal  moves  or  the  reasons  for 
them  among  the  higher  IDF 
echelons  —  unless  these  positions 
are  publicly  identified  —  have  never 
been  announced  before. 


RDDITIOflffl. 


incomE 


Now  I  enjoy  two  sources  of  Income. 
The  first  (...  my  salary)  is  to  make  life 
possible;  the  second  to  make  rt  a  joy. 


EVERY 


mourn 


At  the  Israel  Discount  Bank  they  have  a 
magical  approach.  They  asked  me  how 
much  extra  I'd  like  each  month,  for  how 
long,  starting  when.  Then  their  Stock 
Exchange  experts  at  “Hanot  Discount”  * 
went  to  work.  The  result?  A  brilliant 
combination  of  three  trust  funds 
(Shaked,  Armon  &  Orion)  which 
together  provide  me  with  a  high 
monthly  income,  entirely  free  of  tax. 


$0 


They  can  do  just  the  same  for  you  too. 


For  futt  details,  visit  any  Israel  Discount 
Bank  branch  or  pop  In  to  one  of  the 

Israel  Discount  Bank's  Advisory 
Centers  (Dizengoff  Square,  Tel  Aviv, 
Clal  Center,  Jerusalem;  34  Herd  St, 
Haifa). 


Regular  monthly  income  b  made 
available  in  3  simple  ways  at  the  Israel 
Discount  Bank; 


*  Tamar  &  Gefen  Pension  Funds 

*  Hanot  Discount's  Mutual  Funds 

*  The  Bank's  savings  schemes: 
Itron  Rav-Tahfiti  and 

itron  Lakol  Tzamood. 


*  llanot  Discount  -  Mutual  Funds 
Management 


Wimmer  Jacobson  Tamir 
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Soldier  to  get  loans  in 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL  . 

Jerusalem  Posf  Reporter 

Finance  Minister'  Yoram  Aridor 
has  agreed  to  the  granting  of  a 
standing  loan  to.  all  soldiers  oncont-- 
pletion  at  their  regular  service.  The 
loan  is  intended  lo- cover  customs  - 
expenses  or  sales,  tax  for 'the  • 
purchase  of  three  major  household 
appliances.  It  win  be  regarded  as  a 
grant  if  the  soldiers  do  not  emigrate.. 

Details  have  not  yet  been;  made 
final,  but  the  loan  will  go.  into  effect 
soon,  according  to  Dov  Shilansky, 
deputy  minister  in  charge  of  the 
government  effort  to  prevent 
emigration: 

Shilansky  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday  that  the  standing  loan,  to 
help  demobilized  soldiers  buy  a 
refrigerator,  stove  -and  washing 
machine,  may  or  may.  not  prevent 
their  emigration,  but  “at  -least  it 
shows  good  will,”  which  could  af¬ 
fect  a  decision  to  emigrate. 

Shilansky  reported  to  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  on  Fri¬ 
day  on  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  figures  bn  emigration  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  this  year. 


Although  15,000  Israelis  who  left 
during  that  period  have  still  not 
returned,  bureau  officials  were 
cheered  by  an  1 8  per  cent'  higher 
rate  of  return  during  that  period 
than  during  the  first  sue  months  of 
1981. 

Begin  offered  full  backing  for  any 
measures  to  prevent  emigration, 
Shilansky  said.  " 
in  addition  to  the  loan  for 
demobilized  soldiers,  Shilansky  is 
working  on  the  curtailment  of  all 
benefits,  including  customs  exemp¬ 
tions,  for  returning  emigrants.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  the  benefits  have  induced 
some  to  extend  their  stays  abroad  to 
:  be  eligible  for  them. 

In  a  few  days.  Said  Shilansky,  he 
will  reach  final  agreement  with  the 
Education  Ministry  and  the  Council 
on  Higher  Education  on  *the 
granting  of  higher  crcdiis  and 
academic  status  to  practical 
engineers,  to  discourage  their  going 
to  the  U.S.  for  a  quicker  education. 
He  also  predicted  that  the  Wingate 
Sports  Institute  will  be  recognized 
as  an  academic  institution,  to  belp 
.  prevent  ,  emigration  among  physical 
education  instructors. 


Police  officer’s  sentence 
upheld  by  Supreme  Court 


The  Supreme  Court  yesterday  re¬ 
jected  the  appeal  of  former  sgan- 
nitzav  Amram  Lusky  against  the 
one-year  prison  term  he  received 
after  being  convicted  of  receiving 
bribes,  breach  of  trust,  interfering 
with  police  -  investigations  and 
tampering  with  the  judicial  process. 

In  upholding  the  March  1981 
decision  of  the  Beersheba  District 
Court,  Justices  Miriam  Ben-Porat, 
Shlomo  Levin  and: Yehuda  Cohen 
stated  "without  -hesitation”  that 
Lusky  *s  sentence  “was  too  light”  for 
such  “an  injury  to  the  sacred  values 
of  an  enlightened  society.” 

Lusky,  47.  of  Beersheba,  served 
in  the  Negev  district  police  as  head 
of  the  traffic  division,  operations 


chief  and  patrols  chief. 

-  Lusky  was  convicted  of  a  series  of 
offences,  including  fixing  a  traffic 
ticket  for  a  Dimona  resident  who 
was  stopped  for  driving  without  a 
licence.  Lusky  replaced  Si  mon 
Alfassi's  name  with  the  name  of  his 
own  son,  and  the  investigation  was 
dropped.  But  when  the  incident 
became  known,  Lusky  pressured 
Alfassi.  to  testify  in  court  that  “an 
anonymous  policeman”  had 
changed,  the  names  on  the  ticket. 

In  another  incident,  Lusky 
received  a  gift  of  35  metres  of  floor 
tiles  from  a  local  merchant  in  ex¬ 
change  for  cancelling  a  traffic  ticket 
against  the  merchant’s  driver  who 
was  caught  driving  without  in¬ 
surance.  (Itim) 


Behaviourists  to  discuss  best  way  to  teach  kids 


Jerusalem.  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  Howto  bring  out  the 
best  in  children  through  education 
at  home  and  in  the  classroom  w31  be 
discussed  at  a  two-day  conference 
on  behaviour  analysis  opening  at 
Haifa  University  today. 

Psychologists  from  Israel  and  the 
U-S.-wtil  discuss  how' to  create  the 
besf  ^fi  mato  lor  emotional  anintek 
lectuaT  growth  of’ children  axSKtfce 
brirf  ways tolielp  theirf  learn  to  rtSKf 
and  to  write.  Specialists  will  outline 


strategies  for  dealing  with  problems 
of  discipline  and  violence,  as  well  as 
personal  cleanliness,  eating  habits 
and  anxieties. 

Prof.  R.  van  Houten,  of  Canada's 
ML  Saint  Vincent  University  in 
Halifax,  will  speak  on  “Adult 
problem  children:  Speeding 
drivers.”  Together  with  Canadian 
police,  he  .  has  investigated  .  the 
behaviour  of  drivers;  who  ignore 
speed  limits  and  has  come  up  with 
recommdndafionsthat  have  won  in¬ 
ternational  recognition. 


Sydney  stevedores  end 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  / 

HAIFA.  — The  boycott  by  a  group 
of  Sydney  dockworkers  rf  the  2m 
freighter  Zim  Carmel,  was  lifted 
without  explanation  on  Friday.  The 
vessel,  carrying  300  containers  of 
general  cargo  mostly  destined  for 
Australia,  was  immediately  un¬ 
loaded. 

The  ship,  under  charier  to  2m 


boycott  of  Zim  ship 

and  flying  the  Panamanian  flag  of 
convenience,  had  been  in  port  since 
last  Tuesday.  It  left  Sydney  on 
Saturday  and  is  now  back  on 
schedule. 

The  boycott  was  believed  to  have 
been  instigated  by  a  minority  Con- 
munist  group  protesting  Israel's  in¬ 
vasion  of  Lebanon.  A  similar  tem¬ 
porary  boycott  was  imposed  earlier 
this  month  by  Greek  stevedores. 


Public  Works  Dept 
moving  to  Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff  . 

The  Public  Works  Department  is 
moving  its  main  office  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  the  new-  government  com¬ 
plex  in  East  Jerusalem,  the  PWD 
spokesman  announced  yesterday. 

The  move  is  in  line  with  govern¬ 
ment  policy  to  concentrate  all 
ministries  aid  official  bodies  in  the 
capital.  Many  PWD  workers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  to  Jerusalem. 


Druse  to  speak  for  Israel 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  number  of  Israeli  Druse  will  go 
abroad  on  behalf  of  the  state  soon 
to  explain  Israel's  side  in  the  war  in 
Lebanon. 

Jewish  Agency  Executive  chair¬ 
man  Arye  Dulzin,  who  received  the 
freedom  of  the  Druse  village  Daliat- 
el-Carmel  last  week,  said  that  Druse 
has  agreed  to  go  on  speaking  tours 
abroad  to  speak  about  Israel's 
struggle  against  the  PLO  terrorists. 


In  the  District  Court  of 
•Tel  Avhr-Yafo 


Motion  Files  Nos.  2909/82. 4497/82 


In  the  Matter  of  Syvaro  Ltd.  In  Receivership 
(hereinafter  —  The  Company)  Industrial  Zone,  Carmifri 

NOTICE 


m  Agreement  (hereinafter  —  the  Agreement)  and  a  list  attached  thereto. 
Copies  of  l be  Agreement  and  the  Hm  are  available  for  examinattaa  by  prior 
irrangemeat  as  tile  Company's  offices  ax  SO  Fatah  THrra  Road,  Tel  Aviv. 

rhe  sals  of  the  assets  are  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  set  out  in 
he  Agreement.  In  accoriiaaee  with  the  court’s  insttucticns,  only  bids  in  excess 
jf  U.5.  53,000,000  will  be  considered. 

rhe  undersigned  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  bid  or  any  bid 
whatsoever.  The  acceptance  of  a  Md  Is  subject  to  the  Courts  sanction  and 
ipprovaJ- 

iids  should  be  submitted  in  sealed  envelopes  to  the  undersigned  at  the  address 
a  cheated  above  not  later  than  August  17,  1982. 

•respective  bidders  wishing  to  view  the  premises  should  contact  the 
indersigned  by  telephone  to  fix  a  convenient  time. 

-E.  Tahnor,  Advocate, 
Receiver  and  Manager  of 
Syvaro  Ltd. 

TaL  9-00  Hjru- 12.00  noon  —  09-330459; 
after  7.00  pun.  —  03-264446;  or  through  Mr.  Ben-Hemo. 

■  TeL  9.00 'mn.- 12  noon  —  04-987883, 987962; 
after  5-00  p  jn.  —  04-887037. 
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Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  (right)  embraces  Ratib  Al-R^bi, 
principal  of  the  Rashfdieh  School,  yesterday,  at  the  Municipality’s 
reception  in  honour  of  Id-ALFitr,  Observers  were  surprised  at  the 
attendance  of  Al-Rabi  because  the  school’s  pupils  have  participated  in 
recent  rioting.  •  (Elharar-Scoop  80) 

Arab  notables  mourn  war  dead 

lo  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek’s  invitation 
to  mark  the  end  of  Ramadan.  “Both 
peoples  are  destined  by  God  to  live 
on  this  land,”  he  said. 

Kollek  told  his  guests  that  he  had 
reservations  about  bolding  the 
reception  during  the  Lebanon  crisis. 
Just  as  Jews  in  Jerusalem  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  soldiers  and  bereaved 
families,  said  the  mayor,  “you  must 
be  worried  about  your  relatives  liv¬ 
ing  in  Lebanon."  But  the 
municipality  decided  to  hold  the  Id- 
el-Fitr  reception  as  a  symbol  of 
regular  life  going  on,  he  said.  Some 
30  invited  notables  failed  to  attend 
the  affair. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
At  an  Id-ei-Fitr  reception  ax  the 
Jerusalem  Municipality  yesterday, 
Arab  notables  lamented  the  “sad 
loss  of  Jewish  and  Arab  blood  in 
Lebanon”  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  Jews  and  Palestinians  would 
reach  a  settlement  while  recogniz¬ 
ing  each  other's  rights. 

“It  is  hard  for  us  to  celebrate 
while  Jewish  and  Arab  blood  is  be¬ 
ing  spill,”  said  Mahmoud  Abed,  the 
Mukhtar  (leader)  of  the  village  of 
Isawiya  outside  Jerusalem  and  one 
of  SO  Arab  notables  who  responded 


TA  charged  with  funding  demonstration 


By  M1CHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  mass  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  government's 
policy  in  Lebanon  more  than  a 
week  ago  was  partially  financed  by 
the  municipality,  opposition  leader 
Natan  Wolloch  charged  at  the 
municipal  council  meeting  yester¬ 
day. 

Wolloch  also  said  that  municipal 
workers  received  overtime  pay  from 
the  city's  budget  for  their  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  demonstration  at  Kikar 
Malchei  Yisrael.  The  rally  was 
hosted  by  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahal, 
who  helped  organize  the 
demonstration. 


Wolloch  could  not  elaborate  on 
his  charges,  because  coalition 
members  would  not  allow  him  to 
continue,  claiming  his  subject  was 
not  pan  of  the  agenda. 

Changing  subjects,  Wolloch 
demanded,  in  a  move  for  the 
agenda,  an  explanation  of  how  the 
nearly  S  100.000  deficit  from  the  re¬ 
cent  Tel  Aviv  Festival  was  caused. 
He  cited  the  financial  committee's 
protocol  before  the  festival,  which 
had  predicted  a  profit  from  the 
event. 

Lahal  replied  that  excess  ex¬ 
penses  had  derived  from  renting  the 
Mann  Auditorium  and  other 
municipal  halls  for  the  festival's 
productions. 


Begins  aid  sought  for  Temple  Mount  wedding 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
.A  .recent  American  immigrant 
Baruch  Goldstein  yesterday  wrote 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
saying  he  wished  to  marry  his 
fiancee,  Miriam  Cohen,  in  a 
ceremony  on  Temple  Mount  The 
two  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
police  last  week. 

Goldstein  wrote:  “As  long  as  we 


allow  the  Omar  Mosque  to  remain 
on  the  Temple  Mount,  there  won’t 
be,  and  there  cannot  be,  security  for 
the  State  of  Israel.  The  reason:  only 
when  the  Temple  Mount  is  in  our 
hands,  will  Israel  be  a  Jewish  state.” 

Goldstein  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday  that  he  is  determined  to 
hold  his  wedding  there  even  if  the 
couple’s  lives  were  in  danger.  “Wc 
will  be  there  on  August  3,”  he  said. 


No  government  money  for  day  nurseries 

matching,  they  said. 

Government  spending  on 
nurseries  has  dwindled  over  the 
years  from  a  high  of  60  per  cent  to 
nothing  today,  said  Na’amat 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  There  is  no  money  in 
the  state  budget  to  build  new  day 
nurseries,  leaders  of  the  Na’amat 
women’s  labour  Zionist  organiza¬ 
tion  told  a  press  conference  yester¬ 
day. 

They  said  that  sites  and  donors 
are  available  for  the  building  of  six 
nurseries,  but  work  cannot  com¬ 
mence  because  matching  govern¬ 
ment  funds  are  not  available. 
Donors  will  not  contribute  their 
share  without  government 


secretary-general  Masha  Lubelsky. 
As  a  consequence,  Na’amat  has  had 
to  turn  down  4,000  children  for  the 
coming  year.  She  added  that  if  up¬ 
coming  meetings  between  N&'amai 
and  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs  officials  are  unsatisfactory, 
“we  may  ultimately  call  on  mothers 
to  demonstrate.” 


New  Mekorot  director 
Jenis&len  Post  Staff 
Agriculture  Minister  Simha 
Ehrlich  yesterday  appointed  Jewish 
Agency  settlement  department  of¬ 
ficial  Ze’ev  Ashkenazi  as  director- 
general  of  Mekorot,  the  national 
water  company.  Ashkenazi  replaces 
five-year  veteran  Ya’acov  Tuvia, 
fired  last  month  by  Ehrlich. 

LEBANESE  TEAM.  —  A  soccer 
team  from  Southern  Lebanon  is  to 
visit  Rehovot  for  a  game  against  the 
local  She’arim  team  on  Saturday. 


$14  million  raised 
for  medical  equipment 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  total  of  IS!  4  million  was  raised 
by  Kol  Yisrael  radio  last  week  in  a 
special  campaign  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  to  rehabilitate 
wounded  soldiers. 

The  campaign,  “With  All  Our 
Hearts,”  was  promoted  by  the  radio 
for  four  days.  The  funds  collected 
will  be  transferred  to  the  chief  IDF 
medical  officer,  who  will  decide 
what  equipment  is  most  urgent. 


The  Batsheva  Dance  Company  Presents: 

“America’s  Greatest  Black  Dance  Company."  —  Clive  Barnes 


HTdAvN:  Mami^ud.  Wad,  Aug.  4th  Ba^Thum.  Aug.Sth  5.00 .9.00  pm 
>  Fti,  Aug. «h  230pm 

Tickets:  Had  ran,  3487# 248044 
k  -  5%  ^  crecUt  can3s 

tcaeswa^S^Aug.  7th  flib’pmflckals:^ '^eft^,#4)665272 
^§^^04)84777  tn  TekAvh/.  Hadran,  248787  'V  ;  ;.;  ; f  A 


In  cooperation  with  The  American  Embassy  in  Israel 
TbIt*  productions  —  Paul  Szilard  —  Living  Arts. 

The  company  is  staying  at  the  HiJton  Hotel,  Tel  Aviv 
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ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  - 

in  support  of  Art  and  Culture. 
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Israeli  Druse  leader  visits  Lebanon 


By  YOEL  DAR 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  Israeli  Druse  spiritual 
leader  Sheikh  Amin  Tarif  last  week 
met  with  his  counterparts  in 
Lebanon  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  40  years.  Their  talks  focused 
on  improving  relations  between  ihe 
Lebanese  Druse  and  Christians, 
who  have  been  at  odds  for  over  a 
century. 

Tarif,  accompanied  by  Likud  M  K 
Amal  Nasr  e-Din,  conferred  with 
former  Lebanese  defence  minister 
Majid  Arslan  at  his  home  in  Alcy 
and  with  Lebanese  spiritual  leader 
Mohammed  Abu-Shakra  in  his 
native  village  of  Bazran  in  the  Shouf 
mountains. 

Earlier  on  Friday,  Arslan  had  met 


with  Bashir  Jemayel,  leader  of  the 
Christian  Lebanese  Forces 
(Phalange)  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  Arslan’s  parliamentary  faction 
supporting  Jemayel’s  bid  for  the 
presidency.  On  Saturday.  Icmayel 
officially  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  presidential  elections  to  be 
held  on  August  13. 

But  just  after  the  rare  meeting 
between  the  Christian  and  Druse 
leaders,  violence  broke  out  between 
the  two  communities  in  AJey.  BoLh 
sides  suffered  casualties  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  fire,  which  was  broken  up 
by  the  IDF. 

During  his  three-day  visit  to 
Lebanon.  Tarif  urged  the  Druse  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Christians  as  the  “onlv  means  of 


maintaining  the  unity  of  Lebanon.” 

Tarif  also  assured  Lebanese 
Druse  leaders  that  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  had  promised 
him  that  Israel  would  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  die  Druse  and  safeguard 
their  legitimate  rights  as  a  minority 
in  Lebanon. 

The  long-standing  feud  between 
Christian  and  Druse  worsened  dur¬ 
ing  the  Lebanese  civil  war  in  1975- 
76.  More  than  half  of  the  Druse, 
headed  by  Walid  Jumblatt,  still  sup¬ 
port  the  PLO,  while  Majid  Arslan 
and  his  followers  are  considered 
neutral  and  moderate. 

The  Druse  make  up  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Lebanon, 
and  many  of  them  live  in  small  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  Shouf  Mountains. 


Police  halt  anti-war  protest  at  Begin’ s  office 


By  ISRAEL  AMRAM 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Potice  yesterday  broke  up  an  il¬ 
legal  demonstration  against  the  war 
in  Lebanon  held  by  about  15 
persons  opposite  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office.  Ten  of  the 
protesters  were  held  for  several 
hours  before  being  released. 

Earlier  the  Peace  and  Security 
group  held  a  press  conference  at 
Jerusalem’s  Beit  Agron  in  support 
of  the  government's  policies  in 
Lebanon. 

Several  dozen  protesters  of  the 
Soldiers  Against  Silence  group 
began  their  demonstration  yester¬ 
day  morning  legally,  but  their  per¬ 
mit  expired  at  11.30  a.m.  About  15 
of  the  group  remained  at  the  site  as 
“individuals”  after  the  others 
started  to  drift  off  at  11 .30. 

Those  who  remained  carried 
placards  opposite  the  building  until 


about  1  p.m.,  when  around  20 
policemen  began  quickly  to  break 
up  the  demonstration.  Some  of  the 
protesters  did  not  resist  and  walked 
to  the  waiting  police  van. 

Others  whom  police  apparently 
believed  were  trying  to  flee  were 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  van. 
Police  also  arrested  several  group 
members  who  were  not 
demonstrating  at  the  time,  including 
one  person  whom  they  pushed  off 
his  bicycle  and  shoved  into  the  van. 

The  demonstrators  were  taken  to 
the  Jerusalem  police. lockup  in  the 
Russian  Compound  and  were  later 
released  with  a  warning. 

Earlier  at  Beit  Agron.  a  group  of 
five  university  professors,  three 
reserve  colonels  and  a  pilot  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  held  a  press  conference  to 
support  the  government's  Lebanon 
policy. 

Especially  harsh  in  his  criticism 


was  Jewish  Studies  Prof.  Eliezer 
Schweid.  who  charged  that  the  op- 
position  was  “using  non¬ 
parliamentary  elements  to  criticize 
the  government,  going  even  beyond 
what  is  considered  normal  in 
democracy.”  What  is  democratic, 
according  to  Schweid,  is  to  keep  the 
debate  within  parliament.  He  added 
that  not  all  that  is  permitted  by  law 
is  wise,  or  necessarily  justified,  to 
do. 

.\lt  the  speakers  agreed  that 
criticism  by  Israelis  at  home  and 
abroad  encouraged  the  PLO  to  stay 
in  Beirut  and  would  inevitably 
result  in  Israeli  casualties. 

A  group  called  “Twelfth-Graders 
against  the  War,”  claiming 
hundreds  of  supporters,  yesterday 
announced  they  had  sent  a  letter  to 
the  prime  minister  to  express  their 
doubts  about  joining  the  IDF  in 
light  of  the  war  in  Lebanon. 


New  law  should  increase  rape  convictions 


By  JEFFREY  HELLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  More  than  half  of 
this  country’s  reported  rape  cases 
are  not  prosecuted  because  of  lack 
of  corroborating  evidence.  But 
Knesset  approval  of  a  proposed 
draft  amendment  to  the  Statutes  of 
Evidence  fdinei  haroyut )  could 
improve  the  statistics. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  court 
cannot  convict  a  defendant  on  a 
rape  charge  on  the  basis  of  the  vic¬ 
tim's  testimony  alone.  Women's 
rights  activists,  spearheaded  by 
Nitza  Shapiro-Libai,  the  prime 
minister’s  adviser  on  the  status  of 
women,  and  MK  Shulamit  Aloni, 
have  been  working  to  change  this. 

Recently  the  women's  movement 
achieved  a  measure  of  success  when 
the  Knesset  Law  Committee  voted 


4-4  to  send  two  draft  amendments 
altering  the  “corroboration”  re¬ 
quirement  to  the  plenum. 

A  1978  Hebrew  University  study 
showed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
reported  rapes  in  this  country'  never 
went  to  trial  because  prosecutors 
could  not  come  up  with  the  re¬ 
quired  corroborating  evidence  to 
back  up  the  victims'  claims. 
Shapiro-Libai  said. 

This  evidence  might  include  an 
actual  witness  to  the  rape,  someone 
who  saw  the  victim  soon  after  and 
can  testify  to  her  mental  or  physical 
stale,  or  signs  of  violence  on  the 
woman's  body,  she  said. 

Quoting  various  judicial  opinions, 
Shapiro-Libai  said  it  is  clear  that  the 
requirement  has  allowed  many 
rapists  to  go  free. 

Of  the  two  draft  amendments. 


Shapiro-Libai  is  less  enthusiastic 
about  the  first. 

It  would  nullify  the  need  for  "cor¬ 
roboration.”  but  would  still  require 
“something”  idavarl  to  back  up  the 
testimony.  Shapiro-Libai  fears  that 
the  ambiguous  “something”  could 
be  a  euphemism  for  the  original 
concept. 

Adoption  of  the  second  amend¬ 
ment  would,  however,  represent  “a 
great  success,”  she  said.  It  would 
make  it  possible  to  get  a  conviction 
on  the  basis  of  “singular  testimony” 
i  adur  ye  hid),  with  the  judge  required 
to  list  the  reasons  why  he  or  she 
decided  to  accept  that  kind  of 
evidence. 

Aloni  will  present  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  plenum  soon,  Shapiro- 
Libai  said. 


‘No  exit’  for  Rumanian  hunger-strikers 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
The  two  Rumanian  Jews  hunger- 
striking  in  Bucharest  to  press  their 
demand  for  exit  permits  to  Israel 
were  threatened  last  Thursday  by 
the  chief  of  the  passport  service. 

Sergiu  and  Rusanda  Ratescu, 
who  began  fasting  on  July  1 1,  were 
called  into  a  Col.  Dorobantzu's  of¬ 
fice  and  told  that  the  passport  chief 
“didn't  tike  their  tactic  of  holding  a 
hunger  strike.”  He  also  said  that  be 
was  refusing  their  application,  first 
submitted  in  1970. 

The  Raiescus.  both  in  their  30s. 
retorted  that  they  would  not  answer 
his  summons  again,  and  would  reply 


only  to  messages  in  writing. 

This  exchange  was  reported  by 
Mrs.  Raiescu  in  a  telephone  call  to 
Claire  Katzenell  of  the  Centre  for 
East  European  and  Soviet  Jewry  at 
the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  who  visited  the  couple  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  incident 
in  Bucharest,  Rusanda  Ratescu’s 
aunt  in  Carmiel,  Henrietta  Arnon. 
was  told  by  the  Rumanian  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Israel.  Constantin  Vasiliu, 
that  her  relatives  were  at  the  top  of 
an  emigration  priority  list  and  that 
they  would  be  permitted  to  leave. 


Kiryat  Ata  wage  strike 
enters  its  second  week*  ‘  - 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KIRYAT  ATA.  —  The  strike  of  700 
municipal  employees  who  walked 
off  the  job  to  protest  the  non¬ 
payment  of  their  June  salaries, 
entered  its  second  week  yesterday. 

All  services  are  affected,  in¬ 
cluding  garbage  collection  and 
maintenance. 

Mayor  Nathan  Spritzer  said 
yesterday  that  both  he  and  the 
workers  were  upset  by  the  failure  of 
the  Interior  Ministry  to  carry  out  an 
agreement  to  transfer  hinds  for  the 
payment  of  salaries,  which  were  due 
on  July  8,  a:  the  latest. 


NOW,  WHAT'S  IT  GOING  TO  BE? 


•  8-day  stay. 

•  Hotels  (half-board) 

• 

*• 


•  ....  a  beautiful  country. 


•  10-day  stay  in  1st  class  hotels. 

•  Visa. 

•  Full  board  including  festive  banquet 

•  Guided  tours  to 
the  Carpathian  mountains. 

•  Visits  to  forests,  fortresses, 
rivers,  archaelogical  sites  and  cities. 

•  Your  own  private  tour  bus. 

■  A  local  guide  together  with 

an  Israeli  tour  manager. 

Aj:  A  beautiful  country. 


SEE  R0MANIATHE  NAT0UR  WAY. 

FULL  DETAILS  FRflDHYOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 
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BRING  SOME  SUNSHINE 
INTO  YOUR  HOME 

Before  deciding  on  buying  that 
new  dinner  service  or  coffee  set . 
drop  in  at  INT1RA  and  have  a 
look  at  their  vast  selection  of 
new  1983  designs  from  Scan? 
dinavia.  Ceramics  and.  enamel 
ware,  glassware  from  Finland, 
coffee  percolators,  storage  jars 
and  a  wide  range  of  other 
desirable  gift  items.  INT1RA,  27 
KEREN  KAYEMET.  REHAVIA. 
Tel  02-639770.  Hours  9  —  1.4 
—  7.  Fridays  till  2  p.m.  Closed 
Tuesday  afternoon.  As  an  im¬ 
porter,  Intira  offers  trade  terms 
for  out  of  town  stores. 
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SUMMER  TIME  SPECIALS, 
white  outside  covers,  to  keep 
your  car  cool,  cool  seat  back 
rests,  seat  covers,  shades  (roller 
or  Venetian  types)  for  front  and 
back  windows,  luggage  racks 
plus  a  fantastic  range  of  car 
accessories,  steering  wheel 
locks,  polishes  etc.  We  also 
supply  by  mail.  SOLOMON'S 
CAR  ACCESSORIES.  24 
REHOV  AGRON.  Down  the 
street  from  the  American 
Consulate.  Tel.  02-248925. 


SHOW  THE  FLAG 

SEND  THE  PLO  TO 
BASRA;  I  LOVE  JLEM: 
PEACE  NOW- 
BLAST  BEIRUT 

Whatever  your  choice*  rfy  quo  neatnd  ^ 
let  everyone  know 

on  a  T-shirt  by  L0RfiK>tePPS0reV9  *-«. 
We.  at  LORD  KITSCH,  can  print  -L;  { 
your  very  ’own  T-shirt  with  your  ; 
own  design,  badge,  slogan  or  ' 
whatever  in  a  variety  of  colours 
and  sizes,  in  quantities  of  1  to  , 
10.000  in  48  hours.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs.  tour  groups.  ■  a 
speciality.  Remember,  when 
you  buy  from  us  you're  buying 
from  the  manufacturer.  Drop  in 
at  one  of  our  stores  or  contact  Qj 
the  factory  direct.  We  also  make 
bags,  hats,  burtons  and  badges, 
aprons,  window  stickers,  etc. 

We  have  the  largest  selection  of 
T-shirts  in  the  Middle  East 
LORD  KITSCH.  Kikar  Zion  (The 
Yellow  Shop),  and  14  Ben  Hillel. 
and  the  Givat  Shaul  factory.  Tel. 
02-537905.  And  at  The  New 
Tourist  Cehtre.  Eilat. 


HIGH  INTEREST 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS. 

FREELY  CONVERTIBLE 

Bank  Leumi,  Israel's  first  and 
largest  bank  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary  resi¬ 
dents.  and  new  immigrants  at 
Bank-Leumi's  Jerusalem  Tourist 
Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  a  Time  Deposit  account  in 
any  foreign  currency,  receive 
maximum  interest  (tax  free  in 
Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  -in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David.  Plaza.  Hilton.  Ramada- 
■  Shalom*.  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
:  Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
'  currency,  redeems  State  Israel 
Bonds,  handles  checking  and 
securities  accounts,  property 
and  business  deals,  withdrawals 
by  mail  or  telex  and  provides 
many  other  facilities  that  you 
expect  from  one  of  the  world's 
top  banks.  Our'English  speaking 
multi-lingual  tellers  are  at  your 
service  also  in  our  Tel  Aviv 
Tourist  Centre.  130  Ben  Yehuda 
Street.  Tel.  (03)  229231  and  at 
Tel  Aviv's  major  hotels  along 
the  sea  front.  Why  not  drop  in 
for  details: 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

-Tel  227471/2/3/4. 
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FREE  INSURANCE 
CONSULTATION  FROM 
THE  TWO  DAVIDS 

An  insurance  company  is  built 
on  confidence,  trust  and 
reliability.  Now  you  know  the 
secret  behind  the  success  of 
HABIRAH  INSURANCE 
SERVICES  one  of  the  city's 
fastest  growing  agencies  with 
still  time  to  care  David 
Rosensweig  and  David  Seiig  are 
ready  to  answer  with  no 
obligation  all  your  insurance 
queries.  Life  insurance,  medical 
and  travel,  personal  accident 
automobile.  mortgage 
protection,  comprehensive 
home  owner/householder 
business  shop  etc.  etc.  Looking 
for  a  reliable  agent?  Look  no 
further,  contact  HABIRAH 
INSURANCE  SERVICES. 
MIGDAL  HA  IR  (CITY  TOWER). 
34  BEN  YEHUDA.  Suite  907. 
Tel  02/246010 


HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 
BATH 


•**.'*.■**  *\ 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Craam  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie,  delicious  'Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out”  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON,  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid¬ 
night  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext.  3220. 


25%  OFF  1983  MODELS 
OF  CHILDREN’S  FURNITURE 

It  will  soon  be  back  to  school 
and  families  who  care  are 
thinking  about  re-doing  the  kids’ 
rooms.  Before  you  decide  take  a 
trip  to  a  RIM  store  and  view 
their  wonderful  collection  of 
modular  youth  and  children's 
furniture  with  the  new  1983 
European  look.  They’ve  comfor¬ 
table  beds  with  storage 
drawers,  (round  comers  to  avoid 
bruises),  work  desks,  library 
shelving  units,  a  variety  of  cup¬ 
boards  and  more.  The  "build  as 
they  grow"  modular  units 
enable  you  to  extend  the  com¬ 
binations  as  your  need  arises. 
And  remember,  all  RIM  fur¬ 
niture  comes  with  their  renow¬ 
ned  5  year  guarantee.  See  for 
yourself  at  any  RIM  store,  and 
best  of  all  there's  a  25%  special 
introductory  reduction  for  the 
next  three  weeks  You're  sure 
with  RIM. 


THE  ANSWER  , 
IS  “PIEFORT,  I 
FROM  ISRAEL” 


Looking  for  that  special  gift 
from  Israel?  As  a  birthday 
present;  to  take  to  relatives  in 
England,  to  business  associates 
in  the  US:  or  as  a  memento  of  a 
holiday  tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 
May  we  suggest  Israel's  1982 
PIEFORT  M1NTSET.  Prized  by 
all.  PIEFORT  coins  are  minted 
on  double  thickness  metal  from 
new  fine-cut  dies  and  are 
produced  under  stringent 
quality  control  systems. 
Destined  to  become  a 
collector's  item,  the  1 982  set  of 
six.  commemorating  Israel's 
34th  Anniversary,  is  mounted 
within  a  transparent  display 
card  for  convenient  viewing  and 
storage.  A  winner  at  only  $11. 
Take  home  a  few_from  Israel 
from  Topaz  121  DizengoffTA: 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar: 
Israel  Coins  Nachlat  Binyamin 
59  TA;  Stanek  Jerusalem 
Hilton,  Tel  Aviv  Hilton;  Tape 
Tours  Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat;  Hamatzliah  24  Derech 
Yafo  Haifa:  Pur  Haifa  8  Herzl 
Haifa;  The  Israel  Museum; 
Israel  Government  Coins  & 
Medals  5  Ahad  Ha’am 
Jerusalem.  3  Mendel e  Tel  Aviv. 


WE’RE  OPEN 
AT 

i  LUNCH  TIME 


Open  8.30  a.m.-6.30  p.m.  every 
day  and  8.30  a.m.-1.00  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Package 
to  Paris  $385  including  round 
trip  flight,  7  nights  iri  a  3-star 
hotel  b.  and  b.  plus  1  week  car 
rental,  unlimited  mileage. 
Manchester  return  $420;  Lon¬ 
don  return  only  $333:  New 
York  $799;  South  Africa,  12 
unlinked  payments.  $977. 
Thinking  of  Ejlat  hotels  or  car 
rental?  Come  on  in.  ZION 
TOURS.  23  Hillal  St  (next  to 
Shammai  St  Post  Office)  New 
Phone  numbers  02- 
233326/7/8. 


Ladies  with  taste  have  made 
BENJIE  the  capital's  leading 
store  for  exclusive  local  and  im¬ 
ported  fashion  wear.  Dresses, 
shirts,  blouses,  and  maternity 
clothes  imported  from  New 
York.  London  and  Paris  vie  with 
unique  items  from  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  Alaska  Sportlife, 
Papco,  Baruch  and  Modelina 
collections.  BENJIE  caters 
especially  for  the  religious 
woman  but  not  exclusively  so. 
Special  discount  for  the  wed¬ 
ding,  for  brides  amd  their 
families.  Call  BENJIE  if  you’d 
like  her  to  show  her  collection  at 
your  Moshav  or  Kibbutz.  BEN¬ 
JIE.  in  the  City  Tower,  next  to 
Hamashbir,  7th  Floor,  Suite 
708.  Tel.  02-247053.  Open 
every  day  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Friday  till  noon.  And  Saturday 
night  fervour  —  starts  one  hour 
after  Shabbat  closes. 


-5.'  -rt 

Going^hbppiitg)  thftidreds>6f 
shops 'In’  Jferiisafem' "Accept 
your  ISRACARD,  Israel's  no. 

1  credit  card,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Eurocard/Master¬ 
card.  Make  sure  you  take 
yours  with  you.  No  need  to 
carry  cash  or  a  cheque  book. 


?  CLINCH 
THAT  PEAL 
WITH 

LINCOLN  REALTY 


Buying  a  house  or  an 
apartment?  Looking  for  a 
second  home  in  Israel?  Wishing 
to  rent  a  house  for  a  year's  sab¬ 
batical?  Looking  for  a  reliable 
real  estate  agency  that  speaks 
your  language?  Look  no  further. 
Phone  LINCOLN  REALTY,  the 
dynamic  young  company  that 
tries  harder.  Experienced  in 
Israel  with  associates  in  New 
York.  Los  Angeles.  London  and 
Paris  they  serve  you  well 
whether  buyer  or  seller.  Sum¬ 
mer  letting,  sales,  renting  for 
residents  and  visitors,  tourists 
and  locals.  Under  the  direction 
of  Neil  Kummer  of  Kef.  LIN¬ 
COLN  REALTY.  11  LINCOLN 
ST.  Tel.  02-243642.  02- 
248939.  normal  office  hours. 
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ONLY 

HE 

BEST 


For  45  years.  NOHlUT’s 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites.  If 
you're  looking  for  a  reliable 
Store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a  visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a  must. 
There  are  'special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
Plenty  of  interesting  new 
imports  from  Scandinavia. 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE.  4 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA  ST.. 
Tel  02-224064 
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Passengers,  crew  foil 
skyjacking  over  China  I — - - 


Paris  police  find 
PLO-killers’  car 


PARIS  (UPI).  —  Police  found  a 
blue  Talbot  car  on  Saturday  night, 
used  by  the  three  men  who  assassinated 
the  deputy  director  of  the.Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  on  Friday, 
police  said  yesterday. 

The  car  was  spotted  by  a  man 
waiting  for  his  wife  in  front  of  their 
apartment  on  the  Avenue  d’ltalie 
on  the  southern  edge  of  Paris.  He 
noticed  that  the  licence  number  was 
the  same  as  that  broadcast  on  the 
j  radio,  police  said. 

The  witness  told  police  he  had 
waited  five  hours  before  telephon¬ 
ing  police  because  "my  wife  was  im¬ 
patient  and  we  had  many  errands  to 
do.  I  thought  it  over  and  finally  cal¬ 
led  the  police.” 

Police  made  sure  the  locked  car 
was  not  booby-trapped,  and  then 
specialists  began  to  examine  the 
vehicle.  It  had  a  bent  left  fender  in¬ 
dicating  a  traffic  accident  or  possi¬ 
ble  damage  from  the  bomb. 

The  killers  had  pulled  up 
alongside  the  car  of  PLO  deputy 
director  Fadl  Dani  and  tossed  a 
grenade  at  him. 


Death  toll  ri§ps  in 
Japanese  floods 

TOKYO  (Reuter).  —  The  death  toll 
in  the  floods  which  hit  southern 
Japan  on  Friday  and  Saturday  rose 
to  196  with  187  people  missing  and 
believed  dead,  police  said  last  night. 

The  increase'  resulted  from  the 
recovery  of  more  bodies  buried  in 
landslides  or  washed  away  into  the 
sea  after  the  torrential  rain  of  the 
last  two  days,  police  said. 

The  numbers  of  dead  and  missing 
in  the  city  of  Nagasaki  —  the  worst 
hit  area  —  now  stood  at  166  and  181 
respectively,  while  to  the  east  and 
south  the  Figure  remained  30  dead 
with  six  missing,  the  national  police 
agency  said.- 


Bomb  attack  on  U.S. 
embassy  in  Pern 

LIMA  (UPI).  —  Bombs  were 
thrown  at  the  U.S.  embassy  here  on 
Saturday  night,  shattering  windows 
but  causing  no  injuries,  authorities 
said  yesterday. 

Police  have  arrested  seven 
suspects. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  the  attack, 
petrol  bombs  went  off  at  an 
automobile  showroom  in  the  city, 
causing  little  damage  and  no  in¬ 
juries.  Police  said  different  groups 
are  believed  responsible  for  the  two 
attacks. . 


India’s  seventh 
president  takes  office  .  . 

mv.  .  £  -fisL'Vi'  ir*-  A:m.rr. 

;  DELHI  (Re^^JSjL, 
amgn  was  sworn  in  yesterday  as  To-  . 
dia’s  seventh  president.  He  took 
over  from  Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy, 
who  retired  at  the  end  of  his  five- 
year  term. 

Singh,  a  former  home  minister 
and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  soundly 
defeated  the  opposition  candidate 
in  the  presidential  election  two 
weeks  ago. 

In  a  speech  at  the  ceremony,  he 
appealed  for  greater  national  dis¬ 
cipline  and  unity  between  people  of 
different  stales,  religions  and  castes. 


IRAN-IRAQ 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
with  tanks,  planes  and  guns  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  maintained  supply 
lines  to  keep  their  forces  fighting. 

Western  diplomats  noted  with  in¬ 
terest  reports  that  Iran  had  ac¬ 
cepted  an  Algerian  offer  of  media¬ 
tion.  One  diplomat  said  Iran  seemed  i 
to  have  dropped  its  most  difficult  , 
demand  —  the  overthrow  of  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  —  and 
now  seem  to  be  concentrating  on 
the  issues  of  the  international  boun¬ 
dary  and  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  they  would  demand  from  Iraq. 
“There  may  be  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel,”  the  diplomat  said. 

According  to  Iraqi  communiques 
over  the  past  two  weeks  the  Iranians 
have  lost  about  15,000  dead,  with 
many  more  wounded  and  captured. 

A  key  factor  in  the  conflict  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  Iraq's  apparent 
air  superiority.  Iran's  frontline  air 
strength  is  pul  at  between  40  and  70 
aircraft.  According  to  Western  ex¬ 
perts  Iraq  can  deploy  three  to  four 
times  that  number. 

So  for  neither  side  has  committed 
major  air  formations  to  the  battle. 
Iraq  has  mainly  relied  on  helicopter 
gunships,  and  few  Iranian  aircraft 
have  appeared  over  the  battle  zone. 


PEKING  (AP).  —  Five  men  yester¬ 
day,  tried  to  hijack  a  Chinese  airliner 
on  a  domestic  flight,  but  the  crew 
and  some  passengers  seized  them  in 
“a  brave  fight,"  China’s  official 
Xinhua  new  agency  reported. 

Xinhua' 'said  all  foreign  and 
Chinese  passengers  were  safe. 
Japanese  sources  in  Shanghai, 
where  the  plane  landed,  said  about 
80  passengers  were  on  the  plane,  in¬ 
cluding  10  Japanese. 

Xinhua  did  not  say  where  the  hi¬ 
jackers  tried  to  take  the  plane,  but 
the  Japanese  sources  said  they  had  . 
demanded  to  go  via  Hongkong  to 
Taiwan,  seat  of  the  rival  Nationalist 
Chinese  government. 

Xinhuajsaid  the  plane,  flying  from 
the  ancient  capital  of  Xian  to 
Shanghai,  was  over  Wuxi,  about  130 
kilometres  west  ' of  Shanghai,  when 
five  Chinese  “resorted  to  violence 
in  an  attempt  to  hijack  the  plane.” 

“Thfc  crewmen,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  passengers,  had  a 
brave  figbt  with  the  hijackers  and 


captured  the  five  alive,”  it  added. 

Xinhua  said  the  plane  landed  at 
Shanghai  2  hours  and  55  minutes 
after  the  hijackers  made  their  move. 

It  gave  no  details  of  the  struggle 
during  the  period,  Imt  Japanese 
sources  said  the  pilot  at  first  had 
pretended  to  agree  to  the  hijackers* 
demands  while  actually  flying 
around-  Shanghai  for  about  2& 
‘  hours. 

They  said  the  five  hijackers  sud¬ 
denly  had  announced  that  they  had 
dynamite  and  wanted  to  fly  to 
Taiwan  in  the  llyushin-18,  a  Soviet- 
made  four-propellor  plane  belong¬ 
ing  to  .China’s  national  airline  — 
CAAC 

Later,  they  said,  the  captain, 
purser  and  about  15  Chinese  pas¬ 
sengers  rushed  the  hijackers  and  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  their  bare  hands. 

The  sources  said  dynamite 
planted  in  a  forward  toilet  went  off, 
causing  some  damage. 

No  previous  hijackings  have  been 
reported  in  China. 


Zimbabwe  saboteurs  wreck 
1/4  of  country’s  air  force 


GWERU,  Zimbabwe  (AP)..  — 
Saboteurs  blew  up  “a  number”  of 
Zimbabwe  air  force  planes  at 
Thornhill  air  force  base  in  the 
midlands  town  of  Gweru  early 
yesterday.  Minister  of  State  for 
Security  Sydney  Sekeremayi  said. . 

Saboteurs  managed  to  get  into 
the  security-fenced  base  to  plant 
charges,  he  said. 

A  board  of  inquiry  has  been  set  to 
investigate  the  sabotage. 

The  minister  gave  no  other 
details,  but  security  sources  in  the 
town  said  12  warplanes,  a  quarter  of 
the  air  force  fleet,  were  destroyed  in 
their  hangars. 

Seven  aging  British-built  Hawker 
Hunter  fighter-bombers,  four  new 
Hawk  fighters  recently  ferried  to 
Zimbabwe  from  Britain  and  a  Lynx 
fighter-spotter  were  blown  up,  the 
sources  said. 


Meanwhile,  a  dawn-to-dusk 
curfew  was  imposed  on  western 
Zimbabwe  yesterday  as  troops  com¬ 
bed  the  nigged  countryside  for  the 
gunmen  who  abducted  sue  foreign 
tourists  on  Friday. 

The  tourists  — -  two  Americans, 
two  Australians  and  two  Britons  — 
were  stopped  at  a  roadblock  of  fal-. 
len  trees  on  the  Victoria.  Falls- 
Bulawayo  highway  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing. 

The  gunmen  later  released  tour 
leader  Bnice  Watkins  with  an 
ultimatum  for  Bulawayo  police. 
They  said  that  the  hostages  would 
be  killed  within  a  week  unless 
detained  members  of  opposition 
Leader  Joshua  Nkomo's  Zimbabwe 
African  Peoples’  Union  were 
-released. 

In  an  Interview  yesterday,  Nkomo 
urged  the  kidnappers  to  release  the 
hostages  unharmed. 


Soviets  give  veiled  warning 
against  build-up  of  U.S.  fleet 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  —  Navy  chief 
Sergei  Gorshkov  yesterday  said 
Moscow  had  kept  up  with  improve¬ 
ments  to  U.S.  Naval  forces,  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  warning  against 
expansion  of  the  American  fleet. 

.  In  .  an  article  in  _thc..Comrmmjsi 
Pa jrt y :  daily  Pz^sdair^. A 1 
■Gorshkov  said  WashkgbULdtaelfeis 
lo  blame  if  now 

threatened  by  missile-carrying 
Soviet  submarines,  as  these  had 
been  developed  only  in  response  to 
similar  American  weapons. 

He  cited  this  as  an  example  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union’s  ability  to  copy 
whatever  improvements  the  U.S. 
made  to  its  fleet,  and  quoted  Presi¬ 
dent  Leonid  Brezhnevas  saying  that 
ultimately  neither  side  made  any 
real  gains. 


UK  paper:  French  worked  on  Argentine  missiles 

Dt  DIC  _  Th*  ....  A  _ J ■ .  .1 


PARIS  (Reuter).  —  The  Defence 
Ministry  said  yesterday  it  is  in¬ 
vestigating  a  report  in  the  London 
Sunday  Times  that  French  techni¬ 
cians  had  helped  fit  Exocet  missiles 
to  Argentine  aircraft  during  the 
Falklands  conflict. 

The  ministry  said  a  senior  official 
would  look  into  the  allegations 
urgently.  France  declared  an  arms 


embargo  on  Argentina  during  the 
conflict  and  issued  instructions  that 
no  work  be  carried  out  on  military 
equipment  which  could  be  used 
against  Britain. 

Exocets  sank  the  British  warship 
Sheffield  and  the  merchant  ship 
Atlantic  Conveyor,  claiming  24 
lives. 


Russian  youth  commemorate  satirist 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  —  Thousands 
of  young  Russians  filed  past  the 
grave  of  folk  singer  Vladimir 
Vysotsky  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  his  death  yesterday. 

As  uniformed  police  ushered  the 
crowd  hastily  past  tbe  flower- 
decked  memorial  stone,  small 
groups  of  youths  gathered  nearby  to 


read  poems  and  to  play  recordings 
of  the  artist  who  won  popular  ac¬ 
claim  and  official  hostility  with  his 
satirical  portrayals  of  Soviet  life. 

Vysotsky’s  works  are  largely 
shunned  by  official  publishers,  but 
small-scale  underground  businesses 
are  thriving  on  the  demand  for  his 
photographs,  portraits  and  tapes. 


Lions  kill  man  in  Australian  safari  park 


PERTH,  Australia  (UPI).  — A  man 
was  mauled  to  death  yesterday  by 
15  hungry  Hons  in  a  safari  park, 
police  said. 

They  said  Peter  Zakovic,  42,  of 
Perth  was  ripped  apart  by  the  lions 
as  they  waited  for  their  mid¬ 
morning  feed  at  the  Wanneroo 
Safari  park,  50  kilometres  north  of 
Perth. 


Zakovic  apparently  ignored  signs 
wanting  drivers  to  remain  in  their 
vehicles  and  got  out  of  his  car  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  lions. 

A  short  time  later,  park  officials 
were  called  by  a  distraught  wogian 
who  had  spotted  the  frenzied  lions 
fighting  over  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  man’s  body. 


U.S.  ties  at  stake  as  EC  renews  steel  talks 


German  teenagers 
challenging 
top-dog  Americans 

SANA  CLARA.  Cal.  (UPI)-  -  The 
great  American  tennis  machine  in 
the  guise  cf  Chris  Evert-Lloyd  and 
Martina  Navratilova  shifted  into 
high  gear  and  moved  into  last 
night’s  finals  against  West  Ger¬ 
many's  “Wunderkids"  at  the  20th 
annual  Federation  Cup  women’s 
tennis  tournament.  The  Americans 
swept  both  singles  matches  from 
Czechoslovakia  to  advance  into  the 
final  where!  they  have  been  succes¬ 
sful  for  the  last  six  years. 

jin  the  highlight  match, 
Navratilova  took  on  her  former 
countrywoman,  Hana  Mandlikova 
and  struggled  in  the  first  set.  Spur¬ 
red  on  by  a  partisan  crowd, 
Navratilova  finally  broke  at  5-4  to 
take  the  set  64,  but  fell  apart  in  the 
second  as  she  became  frustrated  at 
the  speed  and  agility  of  her  oppo¬ 
nent  and  lost  6-0. 


The  article,  to  mark  yesterday’s 
Soviet  Navy  Day,  appeared  to  be  an 
indirect  warning  to  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  that  Moscow  would 
match  its  plans  to  expand  and 
modernize  the  U.S.  fleet  over  tbe 
next  few-yeapi^  :-vJ  „ 

favours  agreements  with  the  U.S.  to  , 
toriit  the  depfoyin  eSf  of  new  missife^ 
launching  submarines  and  to 
restrict  submarine  patrol  areas,  but  . 
Washington  had  turned  down  such 
proposals. 

In  a  commentary  on  U.S.-Soviet 
talks  in  Geneva  on  reducing 
medium-range  missile  arsenals  in 
Europe,  Pravda  yesterday  attacked 
Washington’s  attitude  and  said  no 
progress  .had  been  made. 


BRUSSELS.  —  The  European 
Community,  maneuvering  to  avert 
an  outright  trade  war  with  the  U.S., 
has  decided  to  revive  efforts  aban¬ 
doned  six  days  ago  to  reach  an 
overall  deal  governing  its  U.S.  steel 
exports. 

But  grave  difficulties  beset  tbe 
new  talks  .-which  will  have  to 
produce  an  accord  acceptable  to 
the  struggling  U.S.  steel  industry  in 
a  climate  embittered  by  sharp  tran¬ 
satlantic  differences  over  a  pipeline 
to  cany  gas  from  Siberia  to  West 
Europe. 

Before  last  Tuesday,  some  two 
months  of  talks  between  the  Com¬ 
munity  and  the  U.S.  administration 
-had  already  failed  to  bring  an 
overall  deal  acceptable  to  loss¬ 
making  U.S.  steel  companies  whose 
output  reached  an  1  i-year  low  last 
month. 

Diplomats  said  the  comntisaon, 
which  has  said  tbe  Community  must 
retain  over  6  pet  cent  of  the  U.S. 


steel  market,  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  beat  an  August  6  deadline  set 
Saturday  night  by  Community  in¬ 
dustry  and  foreign  ministers  for  a 
deal. 

A  lot  is  at  stake  in  the  talks.  In¬ 
dustry  commissioner  Etienne 
Davignon  said  their  influence  would 
be  derisive  on  the  “conclusions 
Europe  will  form  on  its  relations 
with  America.” 

These  relations  have  been  thrown 
into  crisis  by  a  series  of  U.S.  deri¬ 
sions  on  steel,  the  pipeline  and  . 
interest-rate  policy  which  have  left 
many  European  governments  feel¬ 
ing  their  views  do  not  count  for 
much  in  Washington. 

In  Washington,  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  welcomed  the  ECs 
new  effort  to  solve  -the  conflict  “I 
wholeheartedly  welcome  this 
decision,”  said  Lionel  Olmer,  under 
secretary  of  commerce  for  inter¬ 
national  trade.  “I  sincerely  hope 
and  believe  that  continued  good 


faith  efforts  on  both  sides  can  result 
in  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement 
that  will  relieve  the  injury  caused  to 
the  U.S.  steel  industry  by  subsidized 
steel  imports.” 

The  U.S.  industry,  whose 
problems  provoked  by  plunging  de¬ 
mand  parallel  the  Community's, 
wants  to  limit  the  Community  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  to  a  maximum  5 
per  cent.  (Reuter,  UPI)  ’ 


In  man's  tends,  Gnflkrao  Vilas  of  Argenttaa 
wm  the  Austrian  Open  banting  Brazilian 
Marcos  Hoccvar  7-6,  6-L  la  the  final.  Balase 
Tnroczy  beat  Barter  Mottran  7-6, 6*7,  6-3, 7-6  . 
to  lake  die  Dick  Ofa. 

The  quarter-final  for  tbe  3200,000 

National  Saak  Clank  bi  Washington  (g  Ivan 
Lendl  is  Jimmy  Arias  aad  Yaamcfc  Noab  a 
J  ok- Lais  CkfC. 

Hinault  mounts 
thrilling  finish 

PARIS  (Reuter).  —  Frenchman 
Bernard  Hinault  produced  a 
magnificent  grandstand  finish  to 
win  both  the  final  stage  and  overall 
honours  in  tbe  Tour  de  France  cy¬ 
cle  race  here  yesterday.' It  was  his 
fourth  success  in  five  years. 

There  was  no  earthquake  or  tidal 
wave  —  the  only  things  deemed 
capable  of  stopping  Hinault,  who 
entered  the  closing  stage  with  a  six- 
minute  advantage  and  triumph  as¬ 
sured. 

..-.Hut  he-  kept  his  promise  cf  a 
n  Stonmqg.  finishing.  With  half  a 
kikJnjetrc  remaining,  he  blasted  his 
‘'Way  to  the  front  and  edged  home  a 
wheel  ahead  of  Dutchman  Adrie 
van  der  Poel  of  the  Netherlands. 

For  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
spectators  jamming  the  streets  of 
central  Paris,  the  sprint  finish  up  the 
Champs  Elysees  after  six  laps  of  the 
city  was  a  thrilling  sighL  The  lead 
changed  hands  several  times  before 
the  27-year-old  French  superstar 
confirmed  his  domination  of  tbe 
3,144  km  Tour. 

Renault  dispute 
amid  French  sweep 

LE  CASTELLET  France.  —  Rene 
Arnoux  led  a  quartet  of  Frenchmen 
.  into  the  top  four  places  in  the 
French  Grand  Prix  motor  race  here 
yesterday. 

Arnoux,  34,  shrugged  off  a  series 
of  disappointments  by  recording  his 
•first  world  championship  win  of  the 
season,  ahead  of  Renault  team  mate 
Alain  Frost.  Ferrari  duo  Didier 
Pironi  and  Patrick  Tambay  gave  the 
French  further  cause  for  celebra¬ 
tion  by  filling  third  and  fourth 
places  respectively. 

Pironi’s  effort  took  him  nine 
points  dear  of  Briton  John  Watson 
in  the  1982  title  battle  with  Prost 
now'  third,  one  point  clear  of 
Austrian  Niki  Lauda. 

There  was  drama  in  the  Renault 
camp  and  recriminations  afterwards 
because  Arnoux  ignored  an  order 
from  the  team  to  let  Prost  overtake 
with  just  12  laps  remaining.  Arnoux 
received  instructions  to  let  Prost 
take  the  lead  on  the  42nd  of  the  54 
laps  because  Prost  is  better  placed 
in  the  standings. 

“1  was  haring  a  lot  of  vibration  in 
the  front  suspension  and  was  scared 
of  having  to  come  in  to  change 
wheels.  There  was  no  way  I  could 
run  the  risk  of  slowing  down,"  Ar¬ 
noux  said.  (Reuter,  UPI) 

SCOREBOARD 

WATER  POLO:  Chiu  9  Israel  6  in  tbe 
qnaOfim  for  tbe  WmW  championships  in 
Egoador,  Chiu  go  through  and  Israel  ary 

BASEBALL:  Suaili]  gum  —  Americas 
Le^se:  Detroit  3  Texai  1,  Baltimore  5 
Oakland  4  (13  luiap),  Toronto  8  Chfcege  1, 
Seattle  9  ClmM  0,  New  YorkbCaUTonila  5, 
MUwnkec  7  Kansas  Cby  4,  Minnesota  S 
Boston  3. 

National  Leagsc:  St  Loafc  S  Houston  1,  San 
Fraadsco  S  Montreal  2,  Atlanta  4  Pittsburgh  3, 
Gndnaati  3  Chicago  2,  Los  Angeles  3 
Philadelphia  2.  New  Yuri:  4  San  Diego  X 
CRICKET:  Pakistan  260*  fed  rad  364;  Der¬ 
byshire  257-6  with  one  day  to  go. 


ASK  FOR  IT  EVERY  DAY. 
EVERYWHERE  YOU  GO. 

hrtemarional  Herald  Tribuni 
Wi've  sol  navs  for  you. 


“Chris  (Evert)  was  telling  me 
from  the  stands  not  to  worry,”  said 

S 

Navratilova.  “She  said  she'll  cool 

cf:.. 

off,"  In  the  third  set,  Navratilova 

.  ■* 

duly  found  her  own  timing. 

bi’1' 

Mandlikova  was  rendered  helpless. 

and  fell,  6-1. 

Earlier,  Evert  had  topped  a 

As.- 

befuddled  Helena  Sukova,  6-1,  6-2. 

1  air- 

In  West  Germany’s  upset  of 

Australia  Claudia  Kohde  set  the 

taff 

pace  as  she  dissected  Dianne 

tan' 

Fromhoitz  4-6,  6-3,  2-0. 

•*.. 

'Battina  Burge,  another  teenager. 

1 1® 

matched  fluid  stroke  for  fluid  stroke 

ig& 

with  Evonne  Goolagong  Cawley  to 

mly 

down  the  veteran  6-3,  7-6  (7-2)  and 
send  the  Germans  through: 

mal 
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By  THOMAS  1~  FRIEDMAN 


....  .....  BEIRUT,  LEBANON 

IN  a  way,  it  may  all  come  down  to  west  Beirut.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  seven-week-old  Israeli  invasion  of  Leba¬ 
non^  hinges  on  the  fate  of  the  western  half  of  this 
divided  Arab  capital.  WHI  a  peaceful  formula  be  de¬ 
vised  for  evacuating  6^000  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  guerrillas,  or  win  the  Israeli  army  storm  in  and  take 
them'  out?  At  stake  isnot  only  the  future  of  the  P.L.O. .  and 
to  sr certain  extent,  Israel,  but  also  the  future  of  Lebanon. 

;  ‘  “It's  all.  very  simple,"  said  Saeb  Sal  am,  the  former 
Prime  Minister  who  heads  west  Beirut's  predominantly 
Sunni  Moslem  community.  “If  you  destroy  west  Beirut, 
you  destroy  any  hope  of  a  united  Lebanon.  If  you  save 
west  Beirut,  you  save  the  possibility  of  reunfying  this 
country.”  Mr.  Salam’s  is  a  stark  vision,  but  it  has  a  strong 
basis  in  reality.  Lebanon  has  always  rested  on  a  delicate 
political  balance  between  Christians  and  Moslems  and  an 
even  finer  equilibrium  between  European  and  Arab  cul¬ 
ture.  This  accounts  for  Lebanon’s  cosmopolitan  character 
and  ability  to  {day  the  lucrative  role  of  entrepot  between 
Christian  West  and  Arab  East.  In  this  balance,  the  social, 
economic,  political  and  cultural  weight  of  Lebanon's  Mos- 
leans  is  centered  in  west  Beirut. 

■  Historically,  Beirut  was  largely  Sunni  Moslem,  with  a 
minority  of  Greek  Orthodox  Christians.  But  as  it  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  major  commercial  and  trading  center,  many 
Maronite  Christians,  who  tended  to  Eve  in  the  mountains, 
flocked  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  city  abutting  Mt.  Leba¬ 
non.  The  concept  of  an  east  and  west  Beirut  arose  during 
the  1958  Lebanese  civil  war.  It  was  formalized  during  the 
1975-76  Lebanese  conflict  when  a  swath  of  burned-out 
buildmgs  across  the  business  district,  inappropriately 
designated  the  “green  line,"  divided  the  predominantly 
Moslem  west  from  the  purely  Christian  east.  However, 
22fl,OOO  Christians,  mostly  Greek  Orthodox,  continued  to 
live  in  west  Beirut  alongside  500,000  Moslems. 

Arab  World  Capital 

.  ..  Since  then,  Lebanon's  Arab  face  has  always  been  re- 
flected  in  west  Beirut  The  influential  Arabic  newspapers. 
An-Nahar  and  As-Saflr.  are  printed  there  and  sold  across 
the  Arab  world.  Despite,  or  because  of,  the  chaos  after 
.  1976,  west  Beirut  remained  the  best  listening  past  for 
■■  Arab.politics^intepi^tiopaLp^jorte^s  ^pd  .foreign,  embas¬ 
sies  stayed  dm  *  ,Y 

'  Even  after  trendy  Hainra -Street  turned  -seedy  and 
overcrowded,  west  Beirut  remained  tbe  “Beirut”  the 
Arab  world  knew.  It  is  the  borne  of  American  University, 
where  many- Cabinet  ministers  in  Arab  governments  — 
particularly  in  the  Gulf  —  learned  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  Most  importantly,,  it  is  the  place 
many  Arabs  have  kept  their  money  or  invested  in  prop¬ 
erty  and  is  the  headquarters  of  most  of  Lebanon's  famous 
hanking  houses.  “If  west  Beirut  were  destroyed  while  the 
Christians  of  east  Beirut  stood  by  and  watched,”  said 
Samir  Sanb&r,  a  United  Nations  official  and  historian  of 
the  Moslem  sector,  "Moslems  everywhere  in  the  Arab 
world  would  look  differently  on  the  Christians  living 
amongst  them.” 

Politically,  west  Beirut  is  the  home  of  the  country's 
Moslem  Prime  Minister,  Chefik  aJ-Wazzan,  who  runs  the 
Government  with  the  Maronite  President,  Elias  Sarkis. 
Spiritual  leaders  of  Lebanon's  Sunni  and  Shiite  Moslems 
maintain  headquarters  in  west  Beirut,  adding  to  Saudi 
Arabian  concern  about  preventing  an  Israeli  invasion.  Fi¬ 
nally,  west  Beirut  is  the  home  of  the  coalition  of  Moslem 
and  Palestinian  militias  that  fought  the  Maronite  Chris¬ 
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tian  Phalangists  in  1975  and  1976.  The  backbone  of  this 
coalition  was  the  PX.O. 

Early  in  the  Israeli  invasion,  many  of  west  Beirut's 
Moslems  might  have  stood  back  and  welcomed  Israeli 
troops  into  their  neighborhoods,  if  only  for  relief  from  the 
chaos  of  private  militias  they  had  lived  with  for  eight 
years.  But  that  attitude  has  dissipated,  hot  because  of 
fear  of  the  Israelis,  but  because  of  fear  of  Phalangist 
domination  that  might  come,  with  them.  Suddenly  the 
Palestinian  Kaladhnikov,  which  has  served  as  the  Mos¬ 
lem’s  counterbalance  to  the  Phalangists,  seems  more  ur- 
's  gently  needed  than  ever.  For  the  past  month,  the  Phalan- 
l .  gists. have  been  watching  and.sometimes  collaborating  in 
...the  Israeli  siege  of  Moslem  .west  Beirut.  More  ominously, 
the  Israeli  Army  has  brought  Phalangists  or  other  Chris¬ 
tian  militiamen  into  sectors  it  has  occupied,  notably  Sunni 
Moslem  redoubts  such  as  Sidon,  and  the  Druze  area  along 
tbe  Belrut-Damascus  highway.  There  have  already  been 
shootbuts  between  Druze  villagers  and  Phalangist  militia¬ 
men,  but  these  are  minor  compared  with  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  Phalangists  tried  to  join  Israelis  in  west  Beirut. 
"The  way  the  Israelis  and  Phalangists  have  behaved  up 
until  now  has  led  west  Beirut’s  Moslems  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  target  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Israeli  inva¬ 
sion,1*  said  Abdul  Rahman  Labban,  Lebanon’s  Minister  of 
Labor.  “If  that  is  true,  then  the  future  is  full  of  blood.” 

If  west  Beirut  is  destroyed,  historians  will  judge 
whether  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Israelis  who  insisted  on . 
coming  in  or  the  Palestinians  wbo  refused  to  leave.  One 
thing  seems  certain.  A  reunited  Lebanon  with  a  strong 
central  government — which  Israelis  and  Americans  both 
profess  to  want— cannot  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  west  Bei¬ 
rut.  “Lebanon  is  like  a  bird  with  two  strong  wings,”  said 
Mr.  Sanbar  of  the  United  Nations.  “If  one  of  those  wings  is 
damaged  It  will  never  fly  right  again." 


Drawing  by  Stsan  SUUman;  Tbe  New  York  Times /Terew  Zabala;  Ftnandil  Times 
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For  Israelis, 
The  Taste  of 


To  Turn  Sour 


By  DAVID  K.SHIPLER 


Jerusalem 

^ALTHOUGH  the  current  impasse  in  Lebanon  seems 
quite  tangible  —  involving  a  ring  of  Israeli 
armor  around  a  city  teeming  with  guerrillas  — 
M the  issues  for  both  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Lib¬ 
eration  Organization  had  evolved  last  week  into  less-con¬ 
crete  questions  of  symbol  and  status. 

Even  after  defeating  the  P.L.O.  on  the  battlefield,  Is¬ 
rael  has  not  yet  won  the  war,  and  the  notion  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  victory  has  grown  increasingly  complex. 

This  is  the  first  war  Israel  has  fought  against  tbe 
P.L.O.,  and  it  is  meant  to  be  the  last.  The  primary  aim 
has  been  to  obliterate  tbe  Palestinian  military  structure 
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that  was  assembled  within  striking  distance  of  Israel's 
northern  border,  to  cut  off  a  process  that  Israel  feared 
would  make  its  northern  towns  and  kibbutzim  practically 
uninhabitable  in  the  face  of  random  barrages  of  rockets, 
artillery  and,  perhaps  in  the  future,  ground-to-ground 
missiles. 

In  this,  Israel  succeeded  in  six  days.  But  the  more 
ambitious  objectives,  to  drive  the  P.L.O.  out  of  Beirut  and 
all  of  Lebanon,  to  see  the  organization  shattered  and  ren¬ 
dered  politically  impotent  —  have  remained  elusive  and 
potentially  costly.  The  taste  of  victory  has  begun  to  sour. 

As  the  Government  of  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  hesitated  at  the  brink,  restrained  by  the  specter  of 
heavy  casualties  and  by  vigorous  American  pleas  to  let 
the  diplomatic  tack  run  its  full  course,  the  P.L.O.  has 
started  to  gain  precisely  what  it  was  supposed  to  lose — a 
measure  of  grudging  recognition  as  a  key  player  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  power  to  affect  its  own  destiny.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  these  may  be  illusions,  for  no  one  in 
Jerusalem  can  imagine  Israel  allowing  the  P.L.O.  to  re¬ 
main  in  west  Beirut. 

But  meanwhile  Yasir  Arafat,  the  P.L.O.  leader,  who 
is  no  less  skillful  a  politician  than  Mr.  Begin,  has  turned 
the  power  relationship  upside  down,  maneuvering  himself 
into  a  position  of  crucial  importance,  gathering  political 
and  financial  promises,  angling  for  future  support  and 
building  a  diplomatic  platform  from  which  he  and  his  or¬ 
ganization  can  later  continue  the  drive  for  a  Palestinian 
state  if,  6i  the  last  moment,  they  withdraw  from  Beirut. 

Only  a  Matter  of  Timing 

This  annoys  Israeli  officials  but  there  was  no  sign  last 
week  that  it  had  them  worried.  Whatever  long-term  con¬ 
sequences  the  war  may  have  on  worldwide  endorsement 
of  Palestinian  statehood,  whatever  the  prospect  of  even¬ 
tual  American  dialogue. with  the  P.L.O .,  whatever  pres¬ 
sure  Washington  may  assert  for  Israeli  territorial  com¬ 
promise  cm  the  occupied  West  Bank,  Israeli  policy- 
makers  are  consumed  by  the  issue  of  the  moment :  how  to 
get  the  P.L.O.  out  while  appearing  as  humane  and  reason¬ 
able  as  possible. 

Based  on  their  own  intelligence  analysis  of  P.L.O.  in¬ 
tentions.  Israelis  disagree  with  the  optimism  of  the 
American  special  envoy,  Philip  C.  Habib,  who  continues 
to  tell  them  a  peaceful  P.L.O.  retreat  is  attainable.  They 
have  reliable  information,  they  say,  that  the  P.L.O.  lead¬ 
ership  is  stringing  Mr.  Habib  along  —  in  hope  of  political 
gains  before  finally  withdrawing,  or  in  the  conviction  that 
Israel  will  lose  its  nerve  and  back  down  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  internal  dissent  and  external  objections,  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  United  States. 

If  this  is  an  accurate  reading,  then  one  is  tempted  to. 
observe  how  little  Yasir  Arafat  seems  to  know  about 
Menachem  Begin. 

Unless  there  has  been  some  sudden,  hidden  mellow¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Begin’s  stubborn  and  resilient  character,  or 
some  extraordinary,  diplomatic  breakthrough  that  has 
not  yet  come  to  light,  the  P.L.O.  in  Beirut  is  doomed.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  timing  and  tactic. 

The  army  seems  convinced  that  military  pressure 
will  have  to  be  exerted  before  the  P.L.O.  takes  Israeli  de¬ 
mands  seriously,  and  a  likely  method  is  a  salami-style 
slicing  away  at  Palestinian-held  areas  of  west  Beirut,  per¬ 
haps  combined  with  commando  operations,  rather  than 
all-out  frontal  assault  preceded  by  saturation  bombing 
and  shelling.  The  idea,  apparently,  'rould  be  to  give  the 
P.L.O.  time,  during  the  operation,  to  agree  to  withdraw. 

At  present,  however,  Israel  is  engaged  in  a  diplo¬ 
matic  effort  that  has  both  authentic  and  artificial  compo¬ 
nents.  Mr.  Begin  is  genuinely  interested  in  avoiding  com¬ 
bat  in  west  Beirut's  fortified,  booby-trapped  warrens,  and 
has  gone  to  some  lengths  to  accommodate  Palestinian  de¬ 
mands.  After  P.L.O.  officials  passed  the  word  that  they 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  humiliated  during  their 
withdrawal,  Mr.  Begin  reversed  himself  and  agreed  to  let 
them  leave  carrying  personal  Sidearms. 

He  also  agreed  to  pull  Israeli  troops  off  the  Beirut-Da- 
mascus  highway,  if  the  P.L.O.  chose  that  exit,  to  be  out  of 
sight  when  the  convoy  of  defeated  Palestinians  passed. 

But  some  gestures  have  also  seemed  little  mare  than  - 
cosmetic  efforts  to  repair  Israel's  damaged  image  audio . ,  . 
convince  the  Reagan  A  drains  tration  that  every  possible 
avenue  of  diplomacy  was  being  exhausted.  -  .  . 

Most  prominent  in  this  category.  Defense  Minister 
Ariel  S harem  told  a  huge,  pro-Government  rally  in  Tel 
Aviv  last  weekend  that  "Israel  is  prepared  to  grant  tem¬ 
porary  and  immediate  asylum  to  each  and  every  one  of 
the  terrorists,  on  the  condition  that  his  hands  are  not 
stained  with  the  blood  of  terrorist  acts,  and  on  the  further 
condition  that  he  announces  his  renunciation  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  P.L.O.  terrorist  organization  the  moment  he 
surrenders  himself  to  the  Israeli  guards." 

This  was  an  effort  to  embarrass  Arab  countries  into 
accepting  the  guerrillas.  A  well-informed  official  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  temporary  "asylum"  would  be  granted 
under  guard  in  Israeli  internment  camps,  as  was  done  in 
1970  for  P.L.O.  men  fleeing  the  army  of  King  Hussein. 

Before  the  end  of  this,  Israel  may  also  have  to  repair 
its  tough-guy  image  in  the  Arab  world.  "Before”  the  inva¬ 
sion,  said  a  Lebanese  woman,  a  Maronite  Christian  who 
wants  the  P.L.O.  out,  “people  thought  Israel  had  weight 
and  when  it  gave  a  warning,  it  meant  it.  Now,  no.  You  can 
bargain,  you  can  argue,  you  can  cut  the  military  process 
with  politics." 


Major  News 


in  Summary 

Hard  Bargaining 
Over  Welcome 
Mats  for  P.L.O. 

_  Arab  league  emissaries  last  week 
proposed  an  itinerary  out  of  west  Bei¬ 
rut  for  Yasir. Arafat  and  his  6.000 
beleaguered  guerrillas.  But  the  price 
and  conditions  attached  to  tbe  pack¬ 
age  ticket  seemed  exorbitant.  Israel, 
signaling  its  impatience,  launched 
repeated  air  attacks  on  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  redoubts  in 
west  Beirut  and  oh  Palestinians  and 
Syrians  in  t he  Bekaa  valley.  Syria, 
using  Soviet  SAM-S  missiles  for  the 
first  time,  downed  an  Israeli  Phan¬ 
tom  and  captured  two  pilots. 

The  Foreign  Ministers'  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Syria,  Prince  Saud  al- 
Faisal  arid  Abdul  Halim  Khaddam. 
brought  "new  ideas"  to  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State-, 
George  Shultz.  Prince  Saud  sug¬ 
gested  moving  the  P.L.O.  in  groups  to 
other  Arab  countries  after  a  transit  - 
stop  in- northern  Lebanon.  He  said 
Iraq  and  -Algeria  would  be  willing 
hosts  (they  haven't  said  so);.  Egypt 
and  Syria  have  offered  hospitality  to 
P.L.O.  leaders  but  not  their  armies. 

As  tire  "ultimate  destination”  — 


with  the  arrival  date  wide  open  — 
Prince  Saud  urged  the  United  States 
to  agree  to  Palestinian  ‘‘self-determi¬ 
nation'’  in  their  own  homeland.  Israel 
end  the  Government  of  Lebanese 
President -Ellas  Sarkis,  a  Maronite 
Christian,  rejected  evacuation  of  the 
besieged  Palestinians  unless  their 
departure  from  tbe  country  was  sure. 
Tire  Lebanese  Forces,  a  coalition  of 
Maronite  militias  dominated  by  the 
Phalangist  party  of  Seshir  Gemayel, 
have  been  working  closely  with  Is¬ 
rael.  Mr.  Reagan's  special  envoy, 
Philip  C.  Habib,  who  thought  up  the 
phased  withdrawal,  left  Beirut  for 
Damascus  and  other  Arab  capitals  to 
sell  the  idea. 

Mr.  Shultz,  despite  his  eagerness  to 
drain  the  Middle  Eastern  swamp  of 
its  lethal  conflicts,  rebuffed  French- 
Egyptian  drafts  of  a  United  Nations 
resolution  that  would  imply  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  P.L.O.  Instead,  he  reiter¬ 
ated  Washington’s  commitment  to 
Camp  David,  which  excludes  the 
P.L.O.  and  is  anathema  to  most 
Arabs.  He  also  ruled  out  using  “pres¬ 
sure  and  threats”  to  with  old  aid  from 
Israel.  However,  President  Reagan 
suspended  shipment  to  Israel  of  clus¬ 
ter-type  artillery  shells  (but  not  other 
weapons)  pending  results  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  Israeli  weaponry  in  Leba¬ 


non.  The  United  States  also  repeated 
its  refusal  to  deal  with  the  P.L.O. 
until  It  openly  accepts  United  Nations 
resolutions  calling  for  negotiations 
and  recognizes  Israel’s  right  to  exist. 

In  pressure  of  another  sort  last 
week.  Interior  Secretary  James  G. 
Watt  stirred  controversy  with  a  letter 
to  Israeli  Ambassador  Moshe  Arens. 
He  suggested  that  support  for  Israel 
could  be  undermined  If  “liberals  of 
the  Jewish  community  join  with 
other  liberals"  in  opposing  Adminis¬ 
tration  energy  policies.  The  White 
House  disavowed  the  letter  as  “un¬ 
fortunate.”  Jewish  spokesmen  vigor¬ 
ously  objected  to  getting  mail  via  tbe 
Israeli  Embassy;  they  also  reseated 
linking  a  domestic  Issue  with  backing 
for  Israel. 

•  In  Lebanon,  Israel  said  its  air 
strikes,  the  first  in  nearly  a  month, 
retaliated  for  frequent  Palestinian 
cease-fire  violations  —  75  in  three 
weeks  —  notably  ambush-slayings  of 
five  Israeli  soldiers,  mining  of  roads 
and  rocket  firings.  But  Israel  radio 
insisted  tbe  military  actions  were 
"not  the  end  of  the  political  process.” 

The  political-military  process 
sometimes  occurs  as  terrorism.  In 
Paris  last  week,  Fadi  eJ-Dani,  deputy 
head  of  the  P.L.O.  office,  was  assas¬ 
sinated  on  the  way  to  work.  His  boss 
blamed  Israelis;  Israeli  officials 
denied  responsibility. 

Death  by 
Explosion 

Horses  and  humans  screamed,  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  in  mangled  heaps. 
Terrorist  bombs,  exploding  in  two 


London  parks  one  midday  last  week, 
served  as  the  grimtnesi  reminder  in 
nearly  three  years  that  if  Britain  does 
not  consider  itself  at  war,  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  does. 

Eight  soldiers  were  killed  outright 


—  two  died  later — and  more  than  50 
people  were  injured.  One  bomb  sent 
four-  and  six-inch  nails  ripping 
through  a  detachment  of  the  Queens 
Household  Cavalry  in  Hyde  Park  and 
a  second  (me,  two  hours  later  in  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  went  off  under  a  band¬ 
stand  as  the  Royal  Greenjackets  per¬ 
formed.  Six  of  the  dead  were  band 
members,  some  literally  blown  to 
bits.  Seven  cavalry  horses  were 
killed  or  had  to  be  destroyed.  • 

The  I.RA,  which  seeks  the  reuni¬ 
fication  of  Ireland,  acknowledged 
planting  the  bombs.  The  group  said  it 
is  "now  our  turn  to  properly  invoke 
Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  stat¬ 
ute."  which  deals  with  a  nation's 


right  of  self-defense.  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  it  during  the  Falkland  war. 

It  was  the  I.R.A.’s  mast  costly  vio¬ 
lence  since  August  1979,  when  the  out¬ 
lawed  organization  assassinated 
Lord  Mountbatten  and  killed  18  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers.  Some  speculated  that 
bombings  were  linked  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  tbe  week  before  of  an  Irish  na¬ 
tionalist.  Others  noted  that  James 
Prior.  Secretary  of  State  for  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  was  coincidentally  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to 
stem  sympathizers’  gifts  to  the 
I.R.A  In  any  case,  police  said  the 
bombings  might  signal  a  new  round 
of  terrorism. 


The  allies  wonder,  if  Carter 
^  was  bad,  is  Reagan  worse? 

South  Africa’s  ruling  tribe  is 
^  no  longer  monolithic 


Injured  army  musician  being  as¬ 
sisted  after  London1  bomb  Mast. 
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France  Last  Week  Defied  the  President  on  the  Soviet  Pipeline  Deal 


In  Summary _ 

Reagan  Leaves 
Test-Ban  Talks 
In  the  Lurch 

President  Reagan  has  said  that  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  tests 
is  a  good  idea.  But  it  is  just  not  good 
enough  at  the  moment,  he  told  the 
National  Security  Council  last  week. 

The  Administration,  announcing 
that  Washington  won't  resume  test- 
ban  negotiations  with  the  Russians, 
will  concentrate  instead  on  what  it  re¬ 
gards  as  inadequate  verification 
provisions  of  two  treaties  signed  in 
the  1970's  by  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Ad¬ 
ministrations  but  never  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  The  United  States  sus¬ 
pects  the  Soviets  of  violating  those 
treaties’  150-kiloton  limit  on  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  explosions. 

The  trilateral  test-ban  talks,  sus¬ 
pended  in  1980  by  President  Carter, 
had  ended  on  an  optimistic  note.  Paul 
Wamke,  former  United  States  arms 
negotiator,  said  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  several  difficult  points. 

The  British  Government,  the  third 
participant  in  the  talks,  last  week 
said  it  wasn't  pleased  with  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  decision.  More  vocal  were  lead¬ 
ing  Democrats,  including  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  who  “strongly 
condemned’’  the  suspension  and 
vowed  to  introduce  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  new  negotiations. 

An  enforceable  ban  on  testing 
would  all  but  stop  the  bhilding  of  new 
nuclear  devices,  some  experts  say, 
because  such  experiments  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  development.  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  concede  that  they 
want  to  go  ahead  with  tests  on  Ameri¬ 
can  weapons,  including  warheads  for 
the  new  Pershing  2  cruise  missile 
(which  exploded  on  its  first  test  flight 
last  week).  The  United  States  has  an¬ 
nounced  tests  of  374  devices  since 
1963,  when  another  treaty  banned  ex¬ 
plosions  aboveground. 


just  14  miles  from  the  Iranian  border. 
American  officials  said  Iranian  fail¬ 
ure  to  take  the  city  was  likely  to  fuel 
dissension  in  Teheran. 

Fears  aroused  in  the  Gulf  states  by 
Iran’s  initial  success  in  the  latest 
fighting  seemed  to  be  subsiding.  The 
Iranian  Ambassador  to  Kuwait,  the 
nearest  of  the  states  to  the  Basra  bat¬ 
tlefield,  insisted  last  week  that  Iran 
respected  Kuwait's  sovereignty, 
“just  as  we  respect  that  of  other 
countries." 


No  Philby,  but 
Grave  Enough 

Of  all  the  recent  embarrassing 
shocks  to  Britain's  sense  of  security, 
□one  is  more  dangerous,  Government 
officials  said  last  week,  than  the  lat¬ 
est  in  a  long  line  of  spy  scandals. 

Although  the  central  figure  hardly 
fits  the  image  of  such  brilliant  British 
double  agents  as  Sir  Anthony  Blunt 
and  H.A.R.  Philby,  the  damage  to  na¬ 
tional  security  is  thought  to  be  im¬ 
mense.  Geoffrey  Arthur  Prime,  now 
a  taxi  driver  who  worked  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Communications  Headquar¬ 
ters  from  1969  to  1977,  was  arraigned 
on  an  espionage  charge  “of  the  grav¬ 
est  possible  nature,”  and  a  Russian 
contact  probably  has  left  the  country. 
But  security  chiefs  said  no  high-level 
“mole”  had  infiltrated  the  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Cheltenham,  the  hub  of  British 
intelligence  communications  that 
handles  top-secret  messages  from 
around  the  world  and  works  closely 
with  the  United  States  National  Se¬ 
curity  Agency. 

A  vow  of  silence  about  the  scandal 
was  imposed'  on  everyone  from 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
to  the  agency's  7,000  employees.  Mrs. 
Thatcher  told  a  restive  Parliament 
she  did  not  want  to  hamper  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  case.  American  intelli¬ 
gence  officials  said  Britain  was  also 
keeping  them  in  the  dark. 

The  arrest  of  Mr.  Prime,  who 
speaks  Russian,  brought  a  flood  of  re¬ 
ports  about  lax  security  at  the  agen¬ 
cy;  one  high-level  official  said 
American  employees  “are  horrified 
at  the  easy  attitude”  there. 


Limiting  War?  speaks  Russian,  br 

Recent  talk  by  Reagan  strategists  P01^  about  lax  sec 
of  "controlled  nuclear  counterat-  W*  9*“  h*gh-le' 
tacks”  and  “protracted  conflict  peri-  American  employe 
ods"  appalled  some  members  of  Con-  at  the  easy  attitude 
gress.  So,  last  week,  50  legislators, 
mostly  Democrat  wrote  to  PresV.V:f;..j;i 
dent  Reagan*urgiBgMe»ts  in  his 

year  plan  for  raBit^y. growth  ^f^  'jLndMOW 
abandoning  any  buildup  aimed'  at  ■  vw 


fighting  a  protracted  nudear  war. 
The  President's  plans  were  in  a  clas¬ 
sified  document  approved  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinber¬ 
ger  in  March. 

The  legislators  told  the  President 
chat  his  policy  "completely  contra¬ 
dicts”  his  declared  intentions  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and 
that  it  will  speed  up  the  arms  race. 

The  Reagan  Administration  argues 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  "definite 
margin  of  superiority,”  making  it 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  nuclear  capabilities. 


New  Seesaw 
For  Iran,  Iraq 

Iranian  leaders  sought  last  week  to 
dispel  fears  among  Persian  Gulf  na¬ 
tions  that  they  would  be  next  in  line 
for  punishment  if  Iran  won  its  22- 
monlh-old  war  with  Iraq.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  little  apprehension  to 
allay  on  that  score  as  Iran  appeared 
to  have  its  hands  full  just  maintain¬ 
ing  its  toehold  a  few  miles  from  the 
southern  Iraqi  oil  port  of  Basra  and 
yesterday  Iran  announced  condi¬ 
tional  acceptance  of  an  Algerian  offer 
to  mediate. 

Casualties  and  equipment  lasses 
were  believed  to  be  heavy  on  both 
sides,  but  there  was  no  independent 
verification  of  specific  claims  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  killed  on  both 
sides. 

In  Washington’s  view,  Iraq 
achieved  a  strategic  advantage  in 
keeping  Iran  from  the  gates  of  Basra, 
an  important  industrial  city  of  500,000 


Iranian  troops  at  an  Iraqi  border  post 
captured  during  recent  fighting; 


There  Is  One 

On  the  51st  day  of  his  hunger  strike, 
Sergei  Petrov  decided  that  the  Krem¬ 
lin’s  stubbornness  wasn’t  worth 
dying  for.  So,  saying  ho  wanted  to 
spare  his  family  any  more  pain,  he 
called  off  his  fast  last  week  without 
winning  a  visa  to  join  his  American 
wife  in  the  United  States. 

Soviet  authorities  refused  to  allow 
Mr.  Petrov,  a  29-year-old  freelance 
photographer,  to  emigrate  on  the 
grounds  that  he  once  worked  at  a 
military  institute  and  might  reveal 
state  secrets.  But  that  was  over  five 
years  ago.  The  real  reason,  Mr.  Pe¬ 
trov  said,  is  Moscow’s  determination 
not  to  make  any  more  concessions  to 
hunger  strikers,  who  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  Andrei  Sakharov’s  success¬ 
ful  fast  last  year. 

Mr.  Petrov’s  decision  leaves  only 
one  other  hunger  striker,  Yuri  Balov- 
lenkov,  who  is  continuing  in  bis  three- 
week-old  fast  to  join  his  American 
wife.  Mr.  Balovlenkov  said  authori¬ 
ties  promised  him  an  exit  visa  after 
an  earlier  43-day  hunger  strike,  but 
then  reneged. 


Rail  Engineers 
Lose  Their  Strike 

Britain’s  striking  railroad  engi¬ 
neers  might  have  guessed  that  a 
Prime  Minister  who  would  go  to  war 
over  tiny  islands  thousands  of  miles 
away  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  spank  a 
defiant  union  at  home.  But  they 
didn’t,  and  last  week  Margaret 
Thatcher  did.  Under  her  threat  to 
have  them  all  fired,  24,000  engineers 
ended  their  two- week-old  strike  and 
accepted  management’s  terms. 

The  pressure  of  mass  dismissals, 
threatened  by  the  directors  of  the 
state-owned  British  Rail  at  the  firm 
suggestion  of  the  Thatcher  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  increased  when  leaders  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress,  Britain’s 
umbrella  labor  organization,  took  the 
warning  seriously  and  recommended 
that  the  engineers  capitulate. 

The  walkout,  over  the  imposition  of 
flexible  work  schedules  that  the 
strikers  saw  as  a  prelude  to  layoffs, 
was  British  Rail’s  most  severe  dis¬ 
ruption  in  50  years.  But  with  mail  and 
freight  diverted  to  highway  carriers, 
it  was  hardly  paralyzing.  But  it  cost 
the  rail  company  $210  million  and 
forced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com¬ 
muters  to  improvise. 

The  strike  was  unpopular  from  the 
start  with  the  public  and  with  other 
unions  that  recently  made  conces¬ 
sions  to  strapped  British  industry; 
and  thought  the  drivers  should  accept 
a  flexible  seven-  to  nine-hour  day. 
Accordingly,  Mrs.  Thatcher's  no-non¬ 
sense  role  in  ending  it  added  substan¬ 
tially  to  popularity  gains  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  Falkland  war. 

Carlyle  C.  Douglas, 
Katherine  J.  Roberts  and 
Milt  Freudenheim 


Allies  Ask,  If  Garter  W as 
Bad,  Is  Reagan  Worse? 


Assoaaied  Press 

A  gas  turbine  made  by  West  Germany  under  license  from  General  Electric  for  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline. 
French,  Italian  and  British  companies  are  also  licensed  to  produce  similar  turbines,  but  only  the 

French  company  has  a  license  to  produce  the  turbine's  rotors. 


By  FLORA  LEWIS 

PARIS  —  After  their  testy  relations  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter,  European  leaders  who  thought  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  would  lead  the  alliance  to  a  smoother 
course  have  been  startled  into  anger  and  distress. 
Tensions  have  been  growing  since  Mr.  Reagan’s 
European  trip  last  month,  all  the  more  harshly  be¬ 
cause  both  sides  thought  they  had  achieved  under¬ 
standings.  In  irritation,  they  began  to  accuse  each 
other  of  not  wanting  to  understand  for  selfish  na¬ 
tional  reasons. 

The  latest  friction  is  over  the  United  States  deci¬ 
sion  to  embargo  foreign-produced  equipment  for 
the  mammoth  Soviet  gas  pipeline  and  the  deci¬ 
sions  last  week  of  France  and  later  Italy,  with 
support  of  Common  Market  partners,  to  fulfill 
their  contracts.  But  so  many  larger  issues  are  in¬ 
volved  that  there  is  a  widespread  sense  in  Europe 
that  the  alliance  has  never  been  so  frayed.  The 
Russians,  editorialists  said  last  week,  could  be  the 
only  winners. 

In  one  sense ,  the  new  quarrel  is  but  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  perpetual  inner  conflict  for  the  Euro¬ 
peans  between  the  need  for  unity  and  the  urge  to 
express  their  sovereignty,  which  goes  beyond  ma¬ 
terial  interest.  West  German  Chancellor. Helmut 


Schmidt  said  it  bluntly  in  San  Francisco,  adding 
that  America's  importance  in  the  alliance  “does¬ 
n’t  mean  it  can  give  orders  to  the  others. ' ’  There  is 
an  inevitable  double  standard  that  makes  Euro¬ 
peans  who  feel  dependent  on  Washington  for  se¬ 
curity  expect  Americans  to  be  extra-sensitive  to 
their  concerns  in  an  unequal  partnership. 

The  pipeline  deal,  while  it  does  mean  jobs  and 
exports  in  a  time  of  economic  crisis,  touches 
much  deeper  chords  than  seemed  to  be  suspected 
by  an  American  Ambassador  who  said  Europeans 
“want  the  sales  so  bad  they  don’t  want  to  know  the 
‘-trategic  importance.”  The  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  has  opposed  the  project,  sometimes  on 
grounds  of  punishing  martial  law  in  Poland, 
sometimes  to  put  pressure  on  Moscow  to  be  more 
conciliatory  in  undefined  ways.  But  it  has  consis¬ 
tently  made  it  a  separate  issue,  disclaiming  any 
relevance  to  controversies  over  steel  imports,  in- ' 
terest  rates,  support  of  the  dollar,  arms  control, 
even  United  States  grain  sales  to  Moscow. 

For  the  Europeans,  however,  American  policy 
must  come  as  a  whole  if  it  is  to  make  sense,  and 
must  permit  accomodation  in  the  higher  common 
interest.  All  these-problems  are  linked  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  East-West  and  European- American  rela¬ 
tions  as  Mr.  Schmidt  noted  when  he  said,  “A 
healthy  economy  istheWest>  main  security.’’.  »>  • 
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Europe's  arguments  about  the  impact  of  United 
States  economic  policy  were  rejected  at  the  last 
two  Western  economic  summits  and  often  before 
on  grounds  that  these  are  sovereign  domestic 
questions  not  up  for  international  compromise. 
But  Europeans  who  face  their  own  domestic  trou¬ 
bles  cannot-so  blandly  separate  them  from  foreign 
affairs. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  and  the  reason  the 
pipeline  tip  of  the  dangerous  Atlantic  iceberg  has' 
-led  to  such  an  outcry,  is  the  growing  perception 
that  there  is  a  vast  new  difference  in  Euroean  and 
American  analyses  of  East- West  relations.  There 
is  profound  agreement  among  leaders,  at  least,  on 
the  need  to  resist  Soviet  expansion.  But  concrete 
interests  diverge  on  trying  to  preserve  what  re¬ 
mains  of  d&ente  for  commercial  reasons  and  on 
not  provoking  Moscow  for  safety  reasons.  When 
Washington  speaks  of  “protracted  nuclear  war" 
and  drops  efforts  for  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban,  Europeans  are  acutely  aware  their  own 
lives  are  at  stake.  Little  weapons  can  mean  holo¬ 
caust  for  them,  even  without  global  cataclysm. 
The  new  gap  in  thinking  on  what  should  be  done  to 
maintain  peace  shows  in  casual  words.  Officials 
on  both  sides  dismiss  the  other’s  arguments  as 
"hooey,"  "rubbish,”  "nonsense,"  terms  which 
reflect  more  than  a  conflict  of  interest  or  disa¬ 
greement  on  tactics. 

Doubting  Reagan’s  Seriousness 

French  President  Francois  Mitterrand,  who 
has  deliberately  chilled  political  relations  with 
Moscow  and  openly  supports  new  United  States 
missiles  in  Europe,  nonetheless  was  moved  to  op¬ 
pose  “economic  war”  as  a  step  to  “the  second 
kind.”  Officials  in  Bonn  said  "the  aim  of  NATO  is 
to  defend  the  West,  not  to  wreck  the  jSoviet  econ¬ 
omy.”  Economics  Minister  Otto  von  Lambsdorff 
added,  "Let  no  one  believe,”  that  a  country  that 
has  put  sputniks  into  orbit  is  incapable  of  manu¬ 
facturing  a  relatively  simple  product  like  rotors.” 

Despite  long  discussion,  the  pipeline  issue  did 
not  explode  sooner  because  the  Europeans  simply 
didn’t  believe  Washington  was  serious  in  its  con¬ 
tention  that  blocking  the  deal  would  be  the  last 
straw  for  the  hard-pressed  Soviet  economy.  Only 
recently  have  they  come  to  realize,  to  their 
amazement,  that  President  Reagan  sees  the 
project'  as  a  watershed  for  Soviet  capacity  to 
maintain  existing  policies,  and  halting  it  as  a  long¬ 
term  strategic  opportunity. 

This  American  approach  inevitably  leads  to 
new  questions  about  United  States  sincerity  in 
arms  control  negotiations.  Some  Administration 
officials  had  argued  earlier  that  forcing  rival 
buildups  was  a  way  to  “prevail”  over  the  Soviet 
bloc’s  economic  weakness.  Even  during  the  cold 
war,  Washington’s  policy  was  containment,  not 
active  challenge.  Last  week  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Reagan  made  an  appearance  at  a  "Captive  Na¬ 
tions”  assembly,  a  gesture  many  Europeans  con¬ 
sidered  provocatively  obsolete.  It  reminded  them 
of  Mr.  Reagan's  London  speech  about  a  “crusade 
against  communism,”  which  they  had  brushed 
aside  as  routine  political  rhetoric. 

American  officials  in  Europe  speak  disdainfully 
of  “residual  yearnings  for  detente.”  But  for  Euro¬ 
peans,  it  isn’t  residual.  Le  Monde  in  Paris  con¬ 
cluded  that  when  America  issues  “ukases  that 
collide  directly  with  the  interests  of  countries  in- 

i vqjtved,  confrontation  is  inevitable. '  ’ 
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INTERVIEW:  Elliott  Abrams,  on  Administration  Human  Rights  Policies 

Salvador  Situation  ‘Bad’  but  Improving 


President  Reagan  is  expected  to  certify  to  Con¬ 
gress  this  week  that  El  Salvador  is  reducing 
human  rights  violations  and  making  advances  in 
land  reforms.  Elliott  Abrams.  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Human  Rights,  who  visited  El 
Salvador  last  week,  discussed  his  findings  with 
Bernard  Weinraub  of  The  New  York  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau.  Excerpts  from  their  conversation 
at  the  State  Department  follow. 


Question.  Has  there  been  actual  progress? 

Answer.  There’s  been  progress  on  land  reform. 
There  was  certainly  an  attack  on  the  program  but 
we  think  that  the  counterattack  has  succeeded 
and  that  the  program  is  moving  ahead,  the  land- 
to-the-tiller  program. 

Progress  on  human  rights  is  much  harder  to 
measure.  By  our  measurements,  which  rely  on 
the  Salvadoran  press,  and  by  the  measurements 
of  virtually  every  other  Salvadoran  source  includ¬ 
ing  the  Central  American  University,  which  is 
sympathetic  to  the  left,  the  general  trend  of  vio¬ 
lence  is  down.  There  is  a  beginning  in  the  last  six 
months  of  punishment  of  military  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men  who  commit  human  rights  offenses  — 
and  policemen.  That's  a  very  important  sign  that 
you  can’t  do  this  stuff  anymore.  Progress  has 
been  slower  than  we  would  like  and  the  human 
rights  situation  continues  to  be  bad.  But  Congress 
wisely  asked,  'Is  it  moving  in  the  right  direction?' 
The  answer  is  yes. 

Q.  Has  a  lid  been  placed  on  the  security  forces  in 
terms  of  wanton  killings,  lack  of  discipline? 

A.  Yes.  Again,  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  have 
very  good  data,  but  it's  clear  that  there’s  been  a 
decline.  The  real  problem  is  professionalism  and 
the  command  and  control  structure.  An  example 
—  the  National  Guard  has  little  posts  of  15  men  in 
almost  every  town  (with)  no  communication,  no 
radio,  no  telephone  and  no  transportation.  They 
patrol  by  going  out  and  walking  10  miles  in  one  di¬ 
rection  and  coming  back.  The  next  day,  they  walk 
in  another  direction.  That  helps  explain  why  it's 
so  hard  for  the  high  command  to  maintain  control 
and  insist  on  standards  of  behavior.  One  way  you 
deal  with  it  is  professional  military  training, 
which  we've  done;  one  way  is  with  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  of  which  we  have  given  some 
and  are  giving  more,  and  one  way  is  to  get  a  com¬ 
mitment  from  the  high  command  to  punish 
wrongdoing.  We've  seoi  more  of  that  in  the  last 
six  months.  As  near  as  one  can  make  out,  there  is 
.  less  gratuitous  violence  against  civilians. 

The  Guerrilla  Link 

1  said  to  the  head  of  the  National  Police  —  let's 
talk  about  human  rights  violations.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  pull  down  a  looseleaf  book  filled  with 
the  pictures  and  biographies  of  young  National 
Police  officers  who  were  killed  by  guerrillas.  He 
said,  'Aren't  those  human  rights  violations?’ 
When  guerrilla  activity  goes  up,  government  mili¬ 
tary  activity  goes  up.  inasmuch  as  the  guerrillas 
frequently  hide  behind  civilians  and  travel  with 
civilians,  civilian  casualties  go  up  too. 

Q.  How  concerned  are  we  about  human  rights 
violations,  the  killing  of  Indians,  in  Guatemala?  ■ 


A.  We  have  been  very  concerned.  Under  the 
previous  Government,  we  did  not  provide  military 
assistance  because  of  the  human  rights  record. 
The  situation  is  improved  under  President 
(Efraln)  Rios  Moutt,  especially  in  Guatemala 
City.  (Formerly)  a  phenomenal  number  of  people 
would  be  killed,  including  Christian  Democrats 
and  other  political  leaders.  That  is  completely 
stoppped.  It  means  political  life  can  begin  again. 
It's  been  more  difficult  to  control  human  rights 
abuses  (by)  the  military.  As  I  indicated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  El  Salvador,  these  are  not  army  units  that 
have  a  tradition  of  respecting  human  rights.  And 
that  may  be  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

Q.  What  are  the  basic  differences  between  the 
Reagan  and  Carter  Administrations  on  rights? 

A.  The  Carter  Administration  believed  that  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  was  more  effective  than  we  do.  In 
countries  where  we  have  good  friendly  relations 
and  a  lot  of  influence,  we  use  that  influence  first. 
We  have  recourse  to  public  criticism  only  when 
those  private  efforts  have  failed.  Another  differ¬ 
ence  may  be  more  fundamental.  I  would  say  the 
human  rights  situation  has  declined  drastically  in . 
what  used  to  be  South  Vietnam  and  Iran.  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  under  the 
Shah,  you  had  real  and  serious  human  rights  prob- 
leras,  but  the  replacement  regime  is  much  worse. 
We  try  to  ask,  'Who  is  the  likely  alternative  and 
what  is  that  likely  to  mean?*  We  don't  just  ask 
‘Are  you  doing  had  thingp  and  should  We  therefore 
stop  dealing  with  you?’ 

(Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State)  Pat 
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Deri  an  says,  'Who  knows  what  the  future  is  going 
to  bring  to  Iran  or  South  Vietnam  or  South  Korea? 
You  act  on  what  you  know  is  the  case  at  a  given 
moment.*  That’s  wildly  wrong  because  it  pro¬ 
duces  Vietnams  and  it  produces  Irans.  It  would 
produce  another  such  situation  in  El  Salvador. 

Q.  Critics  say  the  Administration  is  not  con- 
censed  with  rights  in  South  Africa  or  Argentina. 

A.  False.  I  understand  the  difficulty  that  we  are 
in  and  why  we  have  credibility  problems.  (In)  a 
country  which  Is  friendly— South  Korea,  Argenti¬ 
na,  South  Africa — we  lave  a  lot  of  influence.  The 
first  thing  we  try  to  do  is  to  use  that  influence. 
Last  week  I  called  in,  with  a  regional  assistant 
secretary  (of  state),  the  ambassador  from  one  of 
those  friendly,  right-wing  countries  to  make  a 
very  strong  protest  about  a  human  rights  situa¬ 
tion.  We’ve  done  a  lot  of  that  and  we  have  seen 
some  benefits.  But  the  public  doesn’t  see  it. 

Q.  You  have  seen  advances? 

A-  Yes.  One  has  to  remember  that  in  most  coun¬ 
tries,  friendly,  unfriendly,  the  Influence  of  any 
outsider  is  marginal  on  a  centra]  political  and  so¬ 
cial  question.  Frequently  good  things  happen  and 
we  can’t  really  take  credit.  There  was  an  election 
in  the  Dominican.  Republic,  in  Honduras,  in  El 
Salvador,  in  St.  Lucia.  That  didn’t  happen  be¬ 
cause  we  said  it  should.  (But)  there  are  a  good 
number  of  cases  where  people  are  out  of  Jail  now, 
or  never  have  gone  in  because  of  what  we  did.  Or 
where  torture  has  been  substantially  reduced  or 
an  election  was  held  or  the  results  were  honored 
because  of  American  influence. 
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Jaruzelski  Hinted  That  Martial  Law  Will  Remain,  If  Under  Another  Name 


Relieve  Polish  Pressures 


*  By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 

WARSAW  —  During  the  night  after  Gen.  Wojciech 
Jaruzelski  spoke  to  Parliament  last  week,  police  came  to 
Victory-Square  and  once  again  swept  away  the  giant  cross 
of  flowers  that  has  become  the  premier  symbol  of  passive 
defiance  in  the  Polish  capital . 

•The  next  day,  Thursday,  was  the  national  day,  and 
formations  of  soldiers  and  military  bands  massed  on  the 
vast  square  for  the  festive  changing  of  the  guard  at  the 
Tomb  of  the'  Unknown  Soldier.  Behind  the  soldiers,  at  the 
'  center  of  the  square,  several  hundred  people  formed 
'around  the  outline  of  the  49-foot  cross  dearly  etched  in  the 
.  graypavmg  stones  by  the  smudge  of  votive  candles  that 
always  burned  alongside  the  flowers. 

During  every  lull  in  the  military  music,  the  softer 
sound  of  religious  chants  rose  from  rtwsg  around  the 
cross.  At  noon,  when  the  national  anthem  brought  the 
troops’  to  stiff  attention,  the  Poles  around  the  cross'sank  to 
their  knees.  Then,  an  elderly  woman  placed  the  first  rose, 
a  driM  the  second,  and  by  evening  the  cross  of  flowers  was 
back,  surrounded  by  votive  lights,  a  picture  of  Lech  Wale¬ 
sa,  some  Solidarity  banners,  and  the  usual  crowd,  chant. 
ingr  praying  and  sometimes  crying. 

The  retum  of  the  cross — originally  formed  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  revered  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  lay  in  state  in  June  last  year,  and  where  two 
years  before  that  Pope  John  Paul  U  had  celebrated  maw 
—  illustrated  the  tenacity  of  the  popular  discontent  and 
resentment  underlying  the  superficial  order  of  what  is 
known  here  as  the  “state  of  war.”  It  was  the  fourth  time 
since  martial  law.  was  imposed  on  Dec.  13  that  the  cross 
had  been  dismantled  and  restored. 

It  is  a  defiance  that  General  Jaruzelski  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  overcome  in  the  seven  months  since  he  declared 
martial  law,  despite  efforts  to  soften  the  edges  of  military 
-rule  through  relaxation  of  various  restrictions  and  the  re¬ 
lease  of  those  interned  without  charges  or  trial.  And  it  is 
this  resistance,  which  has  occasionally  erupted  Into  riot¬ 
ing  or  demonstrations  and  which  the  General  blames  in¬ 
creasingly  on  Washington,  that  he  gave  in  his  speech  to 
Parliament  as  the  reason  he  is  unable  to  free  more  detain¬ 


C  am  ma- Liaison 

Polish  internee  eating  a  meal  inside  the  Bialoleka  detention  camp  near  Warsaw. 


and  the  "profound  divisions" 
in  the  society,  and  he  delicately 
avoided  any  reference  to  the 
Communist  Party. 

But  the  tangible  measures 
that  had  been  hoped  for  came 
either  with  conditions  or  not  at 
all.  The  showpiece  of  the 
speech  was  the  announcement 
that  1,227  detainees  —  includ¬ 
ing  all  of  the  women  —  were 
being  released. 

But  314  of  these  were  going 
out  “on  leave,"  their  freedom 
contingent  on  their  good  behav¬ 
ior,  and  637  men.  including 
Lech  Walesa  and  most  other 
(op  Solidarity  activists,  were  to 
remain  in  detention.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  made  no  reference  at  all  to 
those  Poles  who  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  under  various  martial 
law  provisions  since  Dec.  13. 
According  to  American 
sources,  there  are  4,000  to  6,000 
of  these  prisoners,  arrested  for 
violations  ranging  from  dis¬ 
tributing  Solidarity  leaflets  to 
calling  for  strikes. 

The  General  also  said  his 
military  administration  would 
try  to  end  martial  law  by 
year’s  end.  But  this  depended, 
he  continued,  on  an  '‘unequivo¬ 
cal”  return  to  normality,  and 


ees,  lift  martial  law,  or  let  the  Polish  Pope  return  to  Po¬ 
land  in  August. 

The  stalemate  between  the  state  and  the  unhappy  na¬ 
tion  was  demonstrated  in  that  speech,  which  had  raised 
great  expectations  because  of  its  timing  on  the  eve  of  the 
national  day.  General  Jaruzelski  spoke  in  the  grand  patri¬ 
otic  sentiments  customary  for  Polish  orators;  he  was 
blunt  in  assessing  the  “continued  crisis"  of  the  economy 


in  any  event  martial  law  would  be  succeeded  by  a  govern¬ 
ment’  endowed  with  "special  powers"  —  most  likely  the 
powers  to  maintain  most  elements  of  martial  rule. 

Probably  the  most  disappointing  for  many  Poles  was 
the  announcement  that  Pope  John  Paul  would  not  come  in 
August  for  celebrations  marking  the  600th  anniversary  of 
the  national  icon,  the  "black  madonna"  of  Czestochowa. 
His  visit  in  June  of  1979  had  charged  the  nation  with  much 


of  the  fervor  that  Solidarity  later  harnessed.  Negotiations 
on  a  new  visit  had  stretched  to  the  last  day,  with  both  Po¬ 
land's  Roman  Catholic  Primate  and  Foreign  Minister 
traveling  to  the  Vatican.  But,  at  the  end.  General  Jaruzel¬ 
ski  announced  that  the  Pope’s  visit  could  only  take  place 
next  year  —  if,  he  stressed,  conditions  proved  "appropri¬ 
ate."  He  further  suggested  that  he  expected  the  church  to 
cooperate  in  achieving  what  he  termed  "discontinuation 
of  actions  imperiling  the  state's  security  and  achievement 
of  the  indispensable  degree  of  normalization." 

On  other  fronts,  the  General  and  his  lieutenants  were 
even  less  encouraging.  The  question  of  reviving  some 
semblance  of  trade  unions  was  transferred  from  some¬ 
thing  called  “government  committee  on  trade  union  mat¬ 
ters"  to  something  called  a  "special  coordinating  com¬ 
mission."  One  concrete  change  was  that  Solidarity  would 
not  be  revived  in  its  former  form. 

The  General’s  concessions  offered  little  hope  that 
Washington  would  quickly  lift  its  sanctions  against  Po¬ 
land,  which  have  contributed  to  an  already  disastrous  eco¬ 
nomic  plight.  The  authorities,  in  any  case,  issued  some  of 
the  most  scathing  attacks  to  date  on  President  Reagan  for 
his  “captive  nations"  speech  on  Monday  and  its  expres¬ 
sions  of  support  for  Solidarity. 

The  prevailing  impression  among  analysts  here  was 
that  after  seven  months  of  remarkably  effective  martial 
law.  General  Jaruzelski  had  little  idea  what  to  do  with  it 
next.  A  reshuffle  of  the  top  ranks  of  the  Party  and  Govern¬ 
ment  appeared  to  enhance  further  the  General’s  already 
impressive  powers.  The  mines,  under  military  adminis¬ 
tration,  were  scraping  up  more  coal  to  feed  to  the  credi¬ 
tors,  and  steep  increases  in  food  prices  had  shortened  the 
lines  outside  shops. 

But  the  economy  remained  in  shambles  and  the  na¬ 
tion  remained  demoralized,  defiant  and  restless.  Or,  in 
the  General's  words,  “the  opponent  has  not  resigned  from 
counter-revolutionary  intentions.  It  wages  instigatory 
propaganda,  uses  pressure  from  social  groups,  inspires 
street  riots,  threatens  general  strikes ..." 

Against  this.  General  Jaruzelski  seemed  unprepared 
to  do  more  than  buy  time  with  new  commissions,  partial 
concessions,  sporadic  arrests  and  ever  shriller  attacks  on 
the  United  States. 
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A  ROUNDTABLE:  Afrikaners  Debate  Apartheid 
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South  Africa’s  Ruling  Tribe 
Is  No  Longer  Monolithic 


Fissures  have  deepened  recently  in  what  was  once  a 
nearly  monolithic  defense  of  apartheid  put  up  by  South 
Africa's  dominant  white  tribe,  the  Afrikaners.  Prime 

^Minister  P.  W.  Botha  has  called  a  federal  congress  Friday 

■  of  his  National  Party  to  ash  endorsement  of  constitutional 
proposals  that  would  bend  the  political  color  bar.  The 
Government  proposes  a  limited  and  symbolic  role  in  cen¬ 
tral  government  for  the  smallest  nonwhite  communities 
—  mixed-race  people  known  as  coloreds  and  Asians  of  In¬ 
dian  descent.  When  Mr.  Botha  spoke  of  “ healthy  power- 
sharing"  (using  a  term  that  had  been  anathema  to  Afri¬ 
kaner  nationalists),  extreme  right-wingers  headed  by  Dr. 
Andries  P.  TreurjdchC,  reformer  Botha  Cabinet  member, . 
broke  away  and  started  the  Conservative  Party.  Some 

-  Afrikaner  students  and  intellectuals,  meanwhile,  have 
been  defecting  to  the  relatively  liberal  official  opposition, 
the  Progressive  Federal  Party. 

The  new  proposals  would  mean  an  ostensible  shift  in 
power,  but  with  no  share  for  South  Africa's  21  million 
iriacfes  fin  a  population  of  29  million).  Most  nonwhites 
have  reacted  with  suspicion  or  hostility.  Under  the  plan, 
the  prime  minister ,  responsible  to  the  all-white  Parlia¬ 
ment,  would  be  supplanted  by  a  powerful,  indirectly 
elected  French-style  president.  The  new  president,  who 
would  invariably  be  white  and  Afrikaner,  could  pick  col¬ 
ored  and  Indian  Cabinet  members  from  the  segregated 

.  chambers  of  a  refashioned  parliament. 

The  Week  In  Review  asked  three  Afrikaners  to  dis- 

■  cuss  the  proposals  with  Joseph  Lelyveld,  The  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Johannesburg.  They  were  Her¬ 
cules  Booys en,  professor  of  constitutional  and  interna¬ 
tional  law  at  the  University  of  South  Africa,  who  shares 
the  general  outlook  of  the  new  Conservatives;  Andri  du 
Toit.  a  political  scientist  at  Stellenbosch  University  whose 
views  are  close  to  the  Progressives,  and  Ton  Vosloo,  edi- 

‘  tor  of  Beeld,  an  influential ,  pro-Govemment,  Afrikaans- 

-  language  newspaper.  Excerpts  from  their  conversation 

’  follow. 

Question.  Where  is  pressure  for  change  originating? 

Mr.  Vosloo.  The  realization  that  the  mileage  we  had 
in  renns  of  old-style  apartheid  has  cone  to  a  full  stop  — 
probably  dawned  in  1974  with  the  Angolan  and  Mozam¬ 
bique  situations,  and  then  afterwards,  with  Rhodesia 
frArnming  Zimbabwe.  But  the  thine  that  has  made  the  big- 

-  impact  is  the  realization  that  apartheid  is  not  going  to 
work  in  terms  of  numbers..  (Former  Prime  Minister)  Dr. 
(Hendrik  F.)  Verwoerd  said  1978  would  be  the  turning 
pofor  _  Mark*  would  leave  white  areas'  and  go  back  to 
wherever  they  come  from.  It  didn’t  happen,  so  you  have  to 
make  a  new  hard  decision.  .  . 

'  Mr  da  Toit.  There  is  growing  realization  among  the 
white  population  that  the  system  is  not  doing  the  job.  1 
haven’t  come  across  many  Afrikaners,  even  in  the  Treur- 
nicfat  group,  who  believe  in  apartheid,  the  way  people  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  in  the  ‘60’s.. 

Mr.  Booysen-  One  should  look  at  the  problems  realis¬ 
tically  and  say  that  we  must  find  some  solution  to  oar  con¬ 
stitutional  problems,  especially  insofar  as  the  coloreds 
areconceraed.  •  '  _  _ 

Q.  Are  the  new  proposals  a  halfway  boose  toward  a 
new  order  that  would  eventually  Include  blacks? 

Mr.  Vosloo.  I  view  the  proposals  as  a  confidence- 
building  measure.  You’ve  got  to  make  peace  with  the  col¬ 
oreds  that  speak  Afrikaans  and  subscribe  to  Western 
values.-  From  there,  any  politician  who  wants  to  govern 
will  have  to  make  a  hard  derision  on  how  to  accommodate 
friaHrc  in  a  political  dispensation  that  will  not  rent  this 
country  apart  If  whites  can  manage  to  seU  the  package  to 
coloreds  and  Asians,  it  could  build  a  bridge;  the  black  ele¬ 
ment  will  get  the  message. 

Mr.  Booysen.  I  agree.  Whatever  constitutional  dis¬ 
pensation  we  work  out  for  coloreds  will  have  an  effect  on 
pur  black  politics.  .... 

Mr.  tto  Teh.  I  don't  agree  that  the  colored  issue  is  cec- 
saL  The  real  problem  is  between  the  black  majority  and 
the  white  minority.  Going  about  it  siep-by-step,  even  if 
vour  goal  is  some  future  Inclusion  of  blacks,  it  doesn’t 
come  across  that  way.  It  is. perceived  by  many  whites. 
many  Afrikaners  and  certainly  the  majority  of  coloreds, 
as  a  scheme  for  bringing  in  the  coloreds  to  gang  op 

against  the  blacks.  ■  . . , 

What  we  have,  apart  Tram  the  failure  of  the  old  for¬ 
mulas  is  the  realization  of  how  small  the  white  minority 
js—15  years  ago  we  were  still  close  to  20  percent  of  the 

nfirmlgf  inn:  we  are  now  down  to  about  15  percent. 

^  q7  What  ae  Mr.  Botba  and  Dr.  Treurmcta  fighting 
about? 


Mr.  Booysen.  The  National  Party  believes  the  col¬ 
oreds  must  be  brought  within  the  same  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  whites  (and)  that  coloreds  and  whites,  because 
they  share  the  same  language  and,  according  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  have  the  same  culture  should  be  regarded  as  the 
same  nation.  They  even  try  to  extend  this  perception  to 
the  Indians.  Thai  there  is  this  question  of  “healthy  power¬ 
sharing.”  But  power,  constitutionally,  is  not  like  an 
apple;  it  can’t  be  cut  in  two.  You  can  bring  in  the  coloreds, 
you  can  give  them  the  vote,  but  that  won't  mean  you  share 
power.  In  the  next  20  or  30  years,  if  the  coloreds  are  then  in 
the  majority,  they  will  have  the  real  power,  but  we  won't 
share  power.  The  whites  in  Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe)  do  not 
share  power  with  (Prime  Minister  Robert)  Mugabe,  but 
they  do  sit  in  the  same  Parliament.  If  you  really  want  to 
share  power,  you  can  only  divide  territory. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  about  the  coloreds? 

Mr.  Booysen.  You  must  look  at  whether  the  majority 
of  the  white  population  really  does  regard  coloreds  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  group.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  that's 
not  the  case  and  the  whole  split  in  Afrikanerdom  bears 
this  out. 

Mr.  Vosloo.  I  disagree.  Either  you  go  into  the  same 
system  and  nation  with  coloreds  and  Asians,  or  you've  got 
to  give  them  separate  homelands,  which  the  whites  have¬ 
n't  expressed  the  least  desire  to  have. 

Mr.  du  Toit.  It  is  very  misleading  to  say  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Party  is  in  favor  of  power-sharing  and  that  Dr. 
Treuraicht  and  the  Conservative  Party  are  against  it. 
Both  are  concerned  with  maintaining  power.  The  Conser¬ 
vative  Party  believes  that  if  you  bring  in  the  coloreds 
that,  in  the  long  run.  will  mean  that  they  cannot  be  kept 
out  from  participating  fully  and  will  (eventually)  have  a 
say  in  central  decisions.  The  National  Party  is  working 
'  with  various  mechanisms  in  which  the  coloreds  can  be 
brought  into  Parliament  but  kept  from  fully  participating. 
The  crucial  issue  is:  When  you  have  colored  representa¬ 
tives  in  Parliament,  will  they  be  able  to  form  common 
cause  with  the  white  opposition  party?  The  National 
Party  (wants  to)  avoid  that. 

Q.  What  about  black  urbanization?  If  blacks  outnum¬ 
ber  whiles  In  the  marketplace  and  in  factories,  as  Ugh 
school  and  college  graduates,  can  you  have  separate  con¬ 
stitutional  systems? 

Mr.  Booysen.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  maintenance  of 
white  democracy — how  not  to  be  dominated  by  blacks  or 
any  other  group.  (In  Africa)  they  have  adopted  systems 
that  are  foreign  to  our  way  of  fh inking  and  can’t  guaran¬ 
tee  the  normal  rights  we  regard  as  part  of  our  heritage. 

Q.  What  can  you  do  about  the  urban  Mack? 

Mr.  Booysen.  The  only  way  is  a  radical  sort  of  parti¬ 
tion.  We  have  given  Bantustans  for  the  blacks,  but  we 
haven’t  secured  any  areas  for  the  whites.  Cultural  au¬ 
tonomy  can  oily  be  guaranteed  in  a  particular  territory, 
even  if  you  work  with  a  federal  system. 

Mr.  du  Toit.  Blacks  have  been  moving  into  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  increasing  numbers,  at  higher  levels;  the  educa¬ 
tion  system  has  expanded  greatly  to  cope  with  this,  and 
this  will  continue  at  an  increasing  rate.  Partition  can  only 
be  proposed  as  a  serious  solution  if  you  are  prepared  to 
unscramble  the  economy,  which  1  don’t  think  any  serious 
politician  is  for  one  moment  considering. 

Mr.  Vosloo.  We  cannot  unscramble  the  economy.  No 
politician  Is  going  to  tear  the  country  apart  because 
whites  want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  So  you  have  to 
face  the  consequences  —  to  accommodate  blacks  into  the 
central  political  system.  The  solution  is  partial  partition, 
with  the  Bantustan  policy.  But  when  we  decide  the  future 
of  this  country  in,  say,  the  year  2020,  where  blacks  and 
whites  and  coloreds  and  Indians  will  sit  around  (the 
table),  there  will  be  representatives  of  those  autonomous 
areas  or  provinces.  And  future  generations  will  just  have 
to  decide  that  the  urban  black  element  that  cannot  be 
linked  up  with  another  province  or  homeland  will  have  to 
be  brought  into  the  system. 

Q.  But  won’t  they  demand  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  urban  and  rural  blacks  be  brushed  aside? 

Mr.  Vosloo,  Any  politician  who  argues  that  the  black 
man  is  not  going  to  make  stronger  demands  after  having 
increased  lus  education  and  economic  status  is  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise. 

Mr.  Booysen.  But  it  may  be  the  whites  will  say:  We 
have  300  years  of  cultural  struggle  behind  us  and  we  won’t 
accept  this.’  The  whites  can,  and  1  think  will,  get  more 
militant.  This  country  can  be  put  on  fire,  not  only  by 
blacks,  but  by  whites  too.  Apartheid  has,  lo  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  given  whites  a  false  sense  of  security.  But  take  away 
ibe  system,  and  see  what  will  happen  then. 
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Mr.  Vosloo.  But,  Professor,  any  shot  fired  in  real 
anger,  in  a  grab  for  power,  if  the  whites  do  that,  they  are 
going  to  lose  out  in  the  long  run. 

It's  quite  interesting  that  the  coloreds  have  now  basi¬ 
cally  accepted  Western  values;  the  Indians  subscribe  to 
them.  By  their  acquaintance  with  whites,  they  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  system  and  the  next  target  is  to  do  that  to 
ihe  urban  blacks. 

Q.  How  would  you  react  to  this  discussion  if  you  were 
a  black  intellectual  who  wanted  to  operate  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  system? 

Mr.  Booysen.  You  can't  say  that  the  blacks,  the  rest  of 
Africa,  have  adopted  democracy  as  we  understand  it.  One 
homeland  leader  said  not  long  ago.  ’the  vote  is  from  the 
devil.'  As  long  as  they  believe  that,  we  can’t  get  the  sort  of 
solution  that  is  based  on  democracy. 

Mr.  du  Toit.  We  have  a  pretty  far-developed  indus¬ 
trial  economy,  which  is  different  from  the  rest  of  Africa. 
To  maintain  social  stability,  that  economy  must  be  kept 
going.  All  political  leaders  know  that.  That  is  going  to  be  a 
major  consideration  of  any  black  leader,  if  and  when  they 
come  into  the  political  game.  Political  claims  will  be  mod¬ 
erated,  not  because  people  believe  in  democracy,  or 
they're  black  or  white  (but)  by  the  economic  context. 

Mr.  Booysen.  But  they  will  change  the  economic  sys- 
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tem  and  bring  in  their  own  brand  of  capitalism  or  African 
socialism. 

Mr.  Vosloo.  Our  economic  system  is  so  deeply  en¬ 
trenched  and  so  firmly  capitalistic  that  it  cannot  be  upset, 
because  even  the  blacks  realize  that  in  a  final  shake-out 
they  will  only  be  able  to  overturn  the  system  by  a  violent 
revolution.  The  white  and  his  allies.  2.5  million  coloreds 
and  750,000  Asians,  if  they  form  a  power  block  of  eight  mil¬ 
lion  Westernized  people,  will  prevent  violent  revolution. 
That  is  what  this  Government  is  trying  to  achieve. 

Q.  If  it  (ails  to  engage  credible  colored  or  Asian  lead¬ 
ership,  would  that  be  the  end  for  peaceful  change? 

Mr. Booysen.  We  can’t  go  on  as  we  have.  We  will  have 
to  try  to  bring  proposals  through  various  other  parties 
that  are  acceptable  to  the  whites. 

Mr.  du  Toit.  These  proposals  can  be  regarded  as  fail¬ 
ures  if  they  are  rejected  by  the  white  electorate.  But  the 
proposals  have  failed  in  a  much  more  fundamental  form. 
We  have  neither  a  serious  deal  being  offered  for  political 
inclusion  to  the  coloreds  and  Asians  nor  a  serious  constitu¬ 
tional  proposal  differing  in  any  marked  way  from  what 
we  (now)  have.  The  consequences  will  be  general  distrust 
in  the  possibilities  of  constitutional  reform. 

Mr.  Vosloo.  If  these  proposals  are  rejected  by  col¬ 
oreds  and  Asians,  we  are  going  to  have  a  level  of  frustra¬ 
tion  that  could  be  very  dangerous.  For  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment,  itjs  going  to  have  serious  consequences  at  the 
ballot  box,  because  there  would  be  a  tendency  then  to  drift 
away  to  the  right  wing.  (But)  if  the  Government  markets 
the  proposals  to  coloreds  and  Asians,  it  could  really  make 
the  present  Government  the  central  party. 

If  you  have  three  separate  chambers  (of  Parlia¬ 
ment),  white,  colored  and  Asian,  under  one  roof,  it  could 
be  stigmatized  as  a  form  of  apartheid,  but  that  is  a 
marked  advance  in  South  African  terms.  The  President's 
Council,  a  mixed  body,  would  become  permanent,  replac- . 
ing  the  old  Senate,  which  was  all-white.  If  that  isn’t  ad¬ 
vancement,  1  don't  know  what  the  word  means. 

Mr.  Booysen.  Not  advancement  in  the  direction  of 
democracy;  it  is  unelected. 

Mr.  du  Toil.  Three  chambers  of  Parliament  is  totally 
unworkable.  It  has  been  rejected  in  the  President's  Coun¬ 
cil  report  itself.  There  is  no  chance  that  the  coloreds  and 
Asians  '(rill  accept  it. 

Q.  How  long  in  a  situation  of  in-fighting  and  conflict 
over  values  can  white  domination  be  preserved? 

Mr.  du  Toit.  We're  watching  the  terminal  phase  of 
Afrikaner  nationalism.  Afrikanerdom  —  socially,  eco¬ 
nomically,  culturally  —  is  no  longer  unified.  In  two  or 
three  years,  there  will  be  very  serious  efforts  at  reunifica¬ 
tion.  The  political  price  will  be  the  head  of  Mr  P.  w. 
Botha.  My  guess  is  that  those  efforts  will  not  be  successful 
and  that  there  will  probably  be  further  splits  and  sub- 
splits,  a  prelude  to  a  period  of  coalition  politics  among  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  within  the  white  community  and,  finally, 
groups  outside— coloreds  and  Asians  and  black  groups. 

Mr.  Booysen.  One  shouldn’t  underestimate  the  Afri¬ 
kaner’s  will  to  survive  politically,  to  maintain  his  culture 
and  what  he  regards  as  important.  The  Afrikaner  has  a 
long  tradition  of  fighting  for  his  own.  We  should  try  to 
show  them  that  they  won’t  lose  everything,  that  they 
won’t  be  Zirobabwed. 

Mr.  Vosloo.  If  the  Prime  Minister's  moves  to  woo  the 
coloreds  and  Asians  are  successful,  if  he  brings  off  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  South-West  Africa,  or  Namibia,  that  is  acceptable 
to  most  of  the  people  here,  then  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
phase  of  really  going  ahead. 
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Of  Nerve  Gas, 

MX  and  Three 
Martini  Lunches 

Some  of  his  colleagues  -may  feel 
someihing  has  gone  haywire."  Rep¬ 
resentative  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  the 
strongly  pro- Pentagon  New  York 
Democrat,  conceded  last  week.  But 
no  “damage"  to  "major  programs.” 
Mr.  Si  ration  went  on  to  insist,  would 
be  done  by  cutting  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee's  recommendation 
for  19S3  military  spending  by  S3.2  bil¬ 
lion.  thus  hitting  the  SIT"  1  billion  tar¬ 
get  set  by  Congress's  first  budget 
resolution  for  1993.  And  so  voted  the 
House.  An  air  of  unreality  hung  in  the 
Senate  chamber  as  well.  There,  al¬ 
most  to  the  day  from  approval  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  three-year 
$435  billion  tax  cut  —  benefiting 
mostly  business  and  the  well-to-do  — 
the  Senators  debated  and  then  passed 
a  three-year  $99  billion  tax  increase 
—  to  be  paid,  mostly,  by  business  and 
the  well-to-do.  It  too  was  mandated 
by  that  budget  resolution  that  was  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  the  deficit  somewhere 
near  SI  00  billion. 

In  the  House,  business  returned 
quickly  to  the  more  usual  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives,  customarily  more 
hawkish  than  their  Senate  comrades, 
got  down  to  the  particulars  of  voting 
more  for  the  military  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  peacetime.  With  one  impor¬ 
tant  exception  and  one  close  call, 
they  voted  the  way  the  Administra¬ 
tion  wanted.  The  exception  came  on 
the  White  House's  plan  to  resume 
production  of  nerve  gas.  halted  in 
1969  by  a  Nixon  Administration 
moratorium.  The  $54  million  the 
House  deleted.  251  to  159.  would  go  to 
the  first  of  a  new  generation  of  chem¬ 
ical  weapons  called  binaries,  ap¬ 
proved  two  months  ago  in  a  narrow 
Senate  vote.  The  matter  now  goes  to  a 
House-Senate  conference,  where  sup- 
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porters  of  the  Administration's  con¬ 
tention  that  production  is  necessary 
to  deter  a  large  Soviet  chemical  war¬ 
fare  capacity  will  do  battle  with  those 
who  maintain  that  the  United  States 
stockpile  is  adequate. 

Also  to  be  fought  over  in  conference 
is  the  progress  of  the  MX  missile  and 
the  purchase  of  a  new  military  cargo 
plane.  By  just  three  votes,  212  to  209, 
the  House  last  week  gave  a  go  to  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  missile  that  no  one  yet 
knows  how  or  where  to  base;  in  May. 
the  Senate  cut  production  funds  until 
a  basing  decision  is  reached.  On  the 
airlift,  the  House  surprised  itself 
again,  voting  by  a  lopsided  2S9  to  127 
to  buy  what  the  Penatgon  wants.  50 
Lockheed  C-5B's,  instead  of  following 
the  Senate’s  suit,  freight  versions  of 
the  Boeing  747  commercial  jet. 

By  week's  end,  another  —  and  ex¬ 
traordinary —  House-Senate  reversal 
was  building  on  taxes.  After  an  all- 
night  session  complete  with  pre-dawn 
snappishness,  the  Republican  Senate 
approved,  50  to  47.  a  revenue  raising 
bill  largely  as. approved  by  the  White 
House.  lts  assorted  means  include 
imposing  a  10  percent  withholding 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest,  re¬ 
stricting  how  much  corporations  can 
save  by  selling  their  tax  breaks  to 
each  other,  raising  the  levies  on  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  telephone  service,  reduc¬ 
ing  medical  deductions  and  —  in  a  4 
A.M.  surprise  —  disallowing  half  the 
cost  of  most  business  meals. 

The  Democratic  House's  means 
are  different.  By  tradition,  tax  meas¬ 
ures  originate  in  the  House.  This 
year,  politics  may  override  prece¬ 
dent.  With  rebellious  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Democrats  squab¬ 
bling,  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  Jr.  declared  that  an  election- 
year  tax  bill  should  be  a  Republican 
liability.  Ways  and  Means  chairman 
Dan  Rostenkowski  was  already  con¬ 
sidering  moves  that  would  permit 
conference  with  the  Senate  before  a 
House-passed  bill. 

Old  Wounds 
Still  Bleeding 

Forget?  Fat  chance. 

After  asserting  deadpan  that  they 
bore  no  grudges  against  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  members  of 


a  special  Senate  committee  last  week 
proceeded  repeatedly  to  portray  the 
agency's  A bscam  political  corruption 
inquiry  as  uncontrolled  persecution. 

The  panel  was  created  to  review 
the  F.B.l.'s  Abscam  tactics  after  one 
prominent  member  of  the  club. 
Democrat  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr. 
of  New  Jersey,  was  caught  in  the 
Government's  net  and  forced  to  re¬ 
sign.  .As  the  first  week  of  public  ques¬ 
tioning  unfolded,  it  was  clear  that 
many  committee  members  thought 
the  bureau,  whose  handiwork  led  to 
the  convictions  of  six  other  members 
of  Congress,  had  operated  on  much 
too  long  a  leash.  So  did  James  F. 
Neal,  a  former  Watergate  prosecutor 
and  counsel  to  the  committee,  which 
is  scheduled  to  continue  hearings  this 
week.  In  particular,  he  questioned 
the  reliability  of  a  key  agency  in¬ 
formant,  Melvin  Weinberg,  who  was 
once  fired  from  an  F.B.I.  job. 

“You  need  a  Melvin  Weinberg  to 
stan  one  of  these  operations.”  coun¬ 
tered  Francis  M.  Mullen  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  director  of  the  bureau. 
"We're  well  aware  we're  not  dealing 
with  Boy  Scouts."  He  and  other 
agency  witnesses  maintained  that 
Abscam  had  begun  as  a  operation  de¬ 
signed  to  nail  purveyors  of  hot  prop¬ 
erty.  not  Congressmen.  Fun  her.  he 
insisted  that  the  agency’s  internal 
controls  were  rigorous  enough  to 
keep  it  from  unfairly  stalking  honest 
folks.  In  the  Abscam  affair,  Mr.  Mul¬ 
len  added,  "If  we  had  not  followed 
our  leads  to  their  logical  conclusions, 
the  F.B.I.  would  not  have  fulfilled  its 
obligation  to  our  nation.” 

Asked  if  the  agency's  undercover 
sheiks  would  have  offered  a  bribe  to, 
say.  a  majority  or  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate  or  House,  or  to  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Oliver  B.  Revell, 
assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  Criminal  Investigations  Divi¬ 
sion,  replied.  “We  would  have  gulped 
and  gone  ahead.” 


Opening  Shots 
Over  Wilson 

Concluding  that  the  word  of  a  man 
who  had  to  be  tricked  into  handcuffs 
is  not  worth  much,  a  Federal  judge 
last  week  refused  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
traordinarily  high  bail  —  S20  million 
—set  for  Edwin  P.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  former  American  in¬ 
telligence  agent  who  moved  his  base 
of  operations  overseas  prior  to  being 
indicted  in  1980  on  charges  of  provid¬ 
ing  illegal  assistance  for  Libyan  ter¬ 
rorists.  has  been  in  Government  cus¬ 
tody  since  mid-June.  Federal  District 
judge  John  Lewis  Smith  Jr.  said  in 
Washington  there  could  be  "substan¬ 
tial  risk  of  flight"  were  the  bail  to  be 
reduced  substantially.  But  he  refused 
a  Government  request  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  should  be  held  without  bail  be¬ 
cause  he  had  threatened  to  assassi¬ 
nate  E.  Lawrence  Barcella  Jr.,  an  as- 
sitant  United  States  Attorney  and 
chief  prosecutor  in  the  case. 

One  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  lawyers  said 
the  accusation  was  "incredible."  An¬ 
other  defense  attorney  got  off  a  shot 
of  his  own.  Herald  Price  Fahrmger, 
who  said  that  the  bail  decision  would 
be  appealed,  warned  that  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  brings  Mr.  Wilson  to  trial  he 
"will  be  forced  to  reveal  information 
that  will  shake  the  C.LA.  to  its  foun¬ 
dations.” 

Meanwhile,  the  list  of  alleged  mis¬ 
deeds  grew  even  longer.  A  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Houston,  one  of  four 
across  the  country  looking  into  Mr. 
Wilson's  dealings  with  Tripoli,  in¬ 
dicted  him  and  two  other  men  on 
charges  of  illegally  shipping  40,000 
pounds  of  plastic  explosives  to  Libya 
in  1977.  Yesterday,  it  was  disclosed 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planning  a  cov¬ 
ert  intelligence  organization  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  in  the  apparent  hope  of 
trading  information  for  leniency. 


Smith  Is  Fine 
After  Inspection 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  was  certified  as  99  percent 
clean  last  week. 

Solicitor  General  Rex  E.  Lee,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  results  of  a  two-part  in¬ 
quiry,  said  there  was  no  need  to  ask 
for  an  independent  special  prosecutor 
to  look  into  a  $50,000  severance  pay¬ 
ment  Mr.  Smith  received  from  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  steel  firm  two  weeks  before 
joining  the  Reagan  Cabinet.  Further, 
Mr.  Lee  said  the  department  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  further  action  was 
needed  after  its  separate  investiga¬ 
tion  into  tax  deductions  his  toss 
claimed  from  certain  oil  and  natural 
gas  exploration  ventures. 

However,  the  department's  Office 
of  Professional  Responsibility  noted 
that  after  becoming  the  nation's 
number-one  law  enforcement  officer 
Mr.  Smith  had  Invested  in  a  tax  shel¬ 
ter  that  used  a  method  of  benefit  cal¬ 
culation  disapproved  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  -Service.  The  investment 
amounted  to  a  "technical  violation  of 
a  Department  of  Justice  regulation,” 
Mr.  Lee  said,  but  the  matter  wasn’t 
worth  pursuing  because  Mr.  Smith 
had  announced  in  May  that  he  would 
take  no  tax  deductions  exceeding  the 
actual  cash  lie  invested. 
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Chief  Economist  Weidenbaum  Resigned  Last  Week,  Making  a  Disclaimer 


By  EDWARD  COWAN 


WASHINGTON  —  A  few.  days  before  he  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  discussed  the 
Reagan  Administration's  midyear  economic  re¬ 
view  —  twice  postponed  and  now  due  out  this  week 
—  with  a  reporter.  Even  in  advance,  it  was  known 
that  the  White  House  would  offer  an  optimistic 
economic  forecast,,  as  it  has  invariably  done 
under  other  Presidents.  Would  he,  Mr.  Weiden¬ 
baum  was  asked,  make  an  equally  optimistic  fore¬ 
cast  if  the  client  were  someone  other  than  the 
President?  No,  he  said,  he  would  not  —  and  he 
added  with  emphasis,  he  had  taken  pains  lo  make 
sure  that  Mr.  Reagan  knew  as  much. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Weidenbaum  felt  obliged  to 
warn  the  President  the  forecast  was  too  optimistic 
and  felt  impelled  to  protect  his  own  professional 
reputation  by  acknowledging  the  disclaimer,  un¬ 
derscores  the  difficulties  Mr.  Reagan  is  having 
with  the  management  of  economic  policy. 

The  Basic  economic  facts  are  these.  Though  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  a  full  1  percent  in 
June,  for  the  second  month  in  a  row,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  successful  in  driving  down  infla¬ 
tion  from  about  10  percent  a  year  to  6.5  percent. 
But  its  supply  side  tax-cut  strategy  for  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  economy  seems  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
light-money  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  the  Administration  also  supports. 

As  the  most  recent  statistics  show,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  predicted  spring  rebound  from  the 
eighth  post-World  War  II  business  cycle  recession 
did  not  materialize.  Although  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment's  estimate  for  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  June  quarter  put  the  economy's  growth 
after  inflation  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.7  percent, 
other  reports  last  week  —  a  further  decline  in  in¬ 
dustrial  production,  a  15  percent  drop  in  housing 
starts  after  two  monthly  rises,  an  a  1.6  percent 
drop  in  orders  for  durable  goods  —  suggested  that 
the  economy  continued  to  contract.  As  for  the  rise 
in  G.N.P.,  it  looked  like  a  statistical  fluke.  Despite 
a  decline  in  overall  final  sales,  the  total  moved  up 
because  of  a  build-up  of  stocks  of  unsold  new-  (Jars 
and  a  slowdown  in  other  inventory  liquidation. 

Whether  the  economy  wiggled  up  a  smidgeon  or 
down  a  jot  in  the  spring  really  doesn’t  matter.  The 
issue  that  worries  the  White  House  and  Congres¬ 
sional  Republicans  is  where  the  economy  goes 
from  here.  More  exactly,  will  business  pick  up 
enough  before  Election  Day  to  make  a  respect¬ 
able  dent  in  the  record  postwar  unemployment 
rate  of  9.5  percent?  Or  will  the  recovery  most  ana¬ 
lysts  still  predict  be  tentative  and  lackluster? 

For  the  White  House,  the  outlook  is  gray.  The 
Administration  has  long  since  backed  away  from 
its  winter  forecast  of  a  recovery  starting  in  spring 
and  unfolding  in  summer  and  autumn  at  a  brisk 
annual  rate  in  excess  of  5  percent.  Though  Mr. 
Weidenbaum  maintained  last  week  that  his  resig¬ 
nation  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  disagreement 
about  the  midyear  forecast,  the  White  House  in¬ 
sisted  on  4.5  percent  for  the  rest  of  1982.  Some  pri¬ 
vate  forecasters  expect  2  to  3  percent. 

Perhaps  most  ominous  is  that  in  the  past'  few 
weeks',  as  the  May  am#  June  figures  came  in.  most1  ‘ 
analysts  revised  their  forecasts  downward'.  On 
Friday,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  con- 


The  nation’s  sagging  output 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board 


ceded  obliquely  that  the  4.5  figure  was  probably 
too  high.  The  figure,  he  said,  had  been  prepared 
before  the  unfavorable  June  data  were  out. 

Why  is  the  recovery  elusive?  Most  analysts 
blame  high  interest  rates.  The  cost  of  credit  has 
come  down  some  since  winter  but  is  still  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  as  too  high  to  permit  a  strong,  sus¬ 
tained  recovery.  Why  interest  rates  remain  very 
high  after  a  year  of  recession  provokes  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  Liberal  economists  blame  the  Fed's 
monetarist  approach.  Secretary  Regan,  echoing 
his  monetarist  undersecretary,  Beryl  W.  Sprin- 
kel.  blames  the  Fed's  operating  techniques.  But 
many  analysts  regard  that  as  a  minor  part  of  the 
problem. 

While  politicians  and  analysts  alike  clamor  for 
the  central  bank  to  ease  up,  chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker  offered  Congress  little  comfort  in  his  mid¬ 
year  review  last  week.  In  commenting  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  news,  the  President  also  once  again  op¬ 
posed  any  overt  shift,  or  "quick  fix,”  as  he  put  it, 
on  the  grounds  that  “pouring  printing  press 
money  into  the  economy”  would  produce  more 
innation,  and  then  recession.  Given .thi^ view  of. ... 
monetary  policy,  the  Admfafothuibzrcari  dp  little  -i 
more  about  interest  rates'  thiuS  hope,  and  pursue 
smaller  budget  deficits:'’  '■*  *• 

Disquiet  about  the  economic  situation  came  to 


the  surface  several  weeks  ago  when  Secretary 
Regan  asked  his  staff  for  a  policy  review  and  a  list 
of  possible  new  directions;  The  budget  director, 
David  A.  Stockman,  has  tried  intermittently  for 
more  than  a  year  to  reduce  revenue  losses  from 
tax  reductions- and  to  cut  into  the  big  build-up  of 
military  spending.  But  like  Mr.  Weidenbaum,  Mr. 
Stockman  has  been  determinedly  loyalist  in  his 
public  statements. 

.  The  President's  difficulties  in  managing  the 
economy  seem  to  have  been  reflected  in  an  uousu- . 
ally  high  quit  rate  among  economic  officials.  The 
Treasury  has  lost  an  undersecretary  and  an 
assistant  secretary  and  theState  Department  two 
officials  of  the  same  rank  who  bad  responsibilities 
in  the  economic  domain.  ' 

Mr.  Weidenbaum  is  the  second  of  the  three- 
member  economic  advisory  council  tu  resign  this 
month.  Jerry  L.  Jordan,  who  had  responsibility 
for  forecasts,  also  departed,  partly  for  personal 
reasons.  Just  as  Mr.  Weidenbaum  was  not  Mr. 
Reagan's  first  choice  to  head  the  council  a  year 
ago,  the  President  could  have  a  lot  of  trouble  re- 
plat^nglhjm.  A  new  chairman  will  have  his  work . 

.  culootfor  him*-  Edr  unless  the  economy  .suddenly, , , 
tunas  peppy?  M?.- Reagan  will  be  forced  to  ask 
himself  whether  his  faith  in  fas  own  economic 
policy  needs  to  be  reconsidered. 


Support  Payments  and  Loans  Could  Cost  $11.4  Billion  This  Year 


Usual  Federal  Tinkering 
Won’t  Help  Farmers  Now 


By  ANN  CRITTENDEN 


Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  America’s 
farm  land  cannot  produce  significant  amounts  of 
fuel  for  gasohol  without  painful  sacrifices  in  food 
production  and  prices  and  greater  erosion.  But  a 
recent  study  by  Barry  Commoner’s  Center  for  the 
Biology  of  Natural  Systems  concludes  that  the 
country  could  have  its  cake  and  its  cars  too. 

The  report,  the  result  of  three  years  of  research 
funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy,  utilizes  a  sophisticated  computer 
model  of  four  basic  types  of  Middle  Western 
farms.  It  finds  that  if  beef  farmers  in  the  Corn 
Belt  switch  to  corn  and  sugar  beets  (to  be  used  for 
feed  and  to  be  sold  for  ethanol),  by  1995  they  could 
meet  22  percent  of  the  expected  demand  for  gaso¬ 
line  (or  enough  to  fuel  all  of  the  country's  cars) 
without  any  loss  in  food  production.  At  the  same 
lime,  they  would  generate  almost  $15  billion  a 
year  in  additional  profits  for  themselves,  and  the 
switch  to  com  and  beets  from  the  current  mix  of 
com  and  soybeans  would  reduce  soil  erosion. 

The  findings  also  indicate  that  farmers  might 


begin  to  share  in  the  same  kind  of  windfall  profits 
currently  enjoyed  by  those  who  own  oil  fields.  The 
relief  would  come  none  too  soot.  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  currently  in  the  grip  of  the  worst  down¬ 
turn  since  the  1930's.  Among  the  signs: 

•  As  of  June  1,  33.9  percent  of  loans  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  were  delinquent. 

•  Since  October  of  last  year,  5,595  borrowers 
have  left  farming  because  of  foreclosures  and 
liquidations,  with  1,577  pulling  up  stakes  in  May 
alone.  The  total  number  of  fanners  leaving  the 
land  is  unknown,  but  is  certain  to  be  drastically 
higher,  according  to  agricultural  economists.' 

•  Farm  indebtedness  is  sow  12  times  higher 
than  farm  income,  an  unprecedented  ratio. 

•  Farm  land  is  declining  in  value  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  30  years.  Values  declined  by  7  per¬ 
cent  In  Missouri  last  year,  for  example. 

•  Since  the  1980  election,  cotta  of  farm  produc¬ 
tion  have  risen  9  percent,  while  income  from  sales 
of  farm  commodities  has  fallen  by  5  percent,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says..  The  price  of 
wheat,  for  example,  is  down  by  about  $1.00  a 
bushel  since  November  1980. 

"Things  may  not  be  as  bad  as  daring  the  Great 
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view  this  as  an  ordinary  business  recession,”  Har 
old  Breimeyer,  an  agricultural  economist  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  commented.  ‘There  is  a 
snowballing  negative  effect  at  work  that  is  ver] 
disturbing.”  He  and  others  do  pobrf  out  that  not  al 
farmers  have  been  hurt  by  the  current  crisis. 
Older  farmers  not  in  debt  have  escaped  the  worsl 
ravages  of  high  interest  rates,  and  few  tears  arc 
being  shed  in  the  Farm  Belt  for  the  high  rollers 
who  overborrowed  to  buy  up  their  neighbors’  lane 
and.  expand  their  operations.  The  real  victims, 
many  feel,  are  the  younger  people  who  entered 
farming  in  the  past  five  years.  Like  other  farm 
debtors,  they  are  how  caught  between  high  inter¬ 
est  rates  and  rising  costs  of  production  and  declin¬ 
ing  land  values  and  lower  commodity  prices. 

.  The  Administration  and  Farm  Belt  legislators 
have  put  forward  proposals  for  relief.  None  of  the 
proposals,,  however,  distinguishes  between  new, 
lower-income  farmers  and  wealthy  farm  opera¬ 
tors  who  are  temporarily  strapped  for  cash.  All  of 
them  involve  huge  Federal  outlays,  the  removal 
of  more  land  from  crop  production,  and  the 
promotion  of  farm  exports,  perceived  as  the 
major  way  out  of  the  current  product!  on  glut.  . 

The  Administration's  latest  policy  move,  an¬ 
nounced  on  July  14,  calls  for  additional  farm  ex¬ 
port  credit  financing  and  advanced,  deficiency 
payments  for  wheat  producers  who  agree  to  re¬ 
duce  their  1983  acreage  by  at  least  29  percent.  Al¬ 
ternative  legislation,  backed  by  Representatives 
Tom  Daschle  and  Tom  Foley,  Democrats  of  South 
Dakota  and  Washington  respectively,  among 
others,  passed  a  House  subcommittee  on  wheat, 
f  eedgrains  and  soybeans  last  week.  The  two  sepal 
rate  bills,  together  referred  to  as  a  revised  Farm 
Crisis  Bill,  would  set  up  a  $1  billion  revolving  fund 
-for  farm  export  credit  and  offer  farmers  even 
greater  financial  incentives  ioseL  aside  land  in 
order  to  get  production,  down,  prices  up  and  to  con¬ 
serve  soil. 

-  Critics  argue  that  these  approaches  have  two 
fundamental  flaw.  First  is  foe  expense.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office  has  Estimated  that  the 
net  cost- of  farm  price  and  income  support  pay¬ 
ments  and  loans  could  come  to  as  much  as  $11.4 
billion  this  year,  the  equivalent^ of  one-sixth  erf  the 
roughly  $70  billion  that  farmers  are  expected  to 
gross  on  the  supported  commodities 
Moreover,  many  economists  maintafn  that  ^ 
deepest  problems  in  the  farm  sector  stem  from 
fundamental  macroeconomic  forces  that  are  not 
solvable  by  tinkering.  High  interest  rates,  lagging 
domestic  demand  for  . more  expensive  foods  like 
beef, and  the  effect  of-a stronger  dollar  an  exports 
all  have  powerful  negative  effects  on  the  farm 
economy  that  can  be,  alleviated  only.  sJightly  by 
the  measures  currenUyLunder  consideration.  - 
-Fortunately  not.  ali  of'thb$e.deepeif  forces  are 
working  against  the  agricultural. sector,  as  the  re- 
port  to  food- and  energy  confirms.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Commoner  pointed  out  recently,  the' oppor¬ 
tunity  fo  enter,  into foe! production  “will  give  an 
enormous  advantage,  to  the  present  owners  of 
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man  to  get  in.  It's  liable  to:i 
more' of  a  rich  man's  game;”  ’ 


even 
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Trouble  Inside 


.  By  ROBERT  A.  BENNETT 


THE  American  banking  industry  has  been  badly 
shaken.  Two  of  the  nation’s  largest,  most  profitable 
and  best-respected  banks  —  Chase  Manhattan  and 
Continental  Illinois  —  have  done  what  no  money  mar¬ 
kets  banks  in  recent  history  have  done.  They  have  lost 
money,  j>lain  and  simple. 

It  happened  because  the  banks  did  what  big,  smart 
city  banks  don’t  usually  do:  They  made  deals  worth  $100 
million,  $200  million,  even  $1  billion  with  high-flying,  ob¬ 
scure  concerns  that  other  major  banks  had  turned  down 
flat. 

Both  Chase  Manhattan  and  Continental  invested  in  the 
energy  boom  with  Penn  Square  Bank,  a  fast-growing 
Oklahoma  City  institution  that  was  on  the  Government’s 
“problem  bank”  list  from  1980  until  its  sudden  demise 
on  July  5.  Chase  also  channeled  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  government  securities  to  Drysdale  Government  Se¬ 
curities  Inc.,  a  lilliputian-sized  firm  that  collapsed  with 
a  resounding  thud  in  May. 

The  resulting  damage  for  Chase  was  a  $16.1  million 
second-quarter  loss,  the  demotion  of  one  of  the  bank's 
most  promising  young  officers,  the  firing  of  nine  others 
and  a  good  deal  of  lost  face  at  Chase's  Wall  Street  head¬ 
quarters.  For  Continental,  a  smaller  bank,  the  loss  was 
bigger:  $60  million  for  the  quarter.  Though  no  heads 
have  yet  been  severed  at  Continental,  the  story  is  still 
unfolding  as  the  bank  itself  tries  to  figure  out  what  hap¬ 
pened.  * 

"If  you’re  not  concerned  about  the  banking  system 
after  all  this,  you  would  have  to  be  unconscious,”  said 
Lawrence  R.  Fuller,  vice  president  and  bank  stock  ana¬ 
lyst  of  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert.-  “While  people  have 
been  worrying  about  Poland’s  debt  or  International  Har¬ 
vester’s  problems,  we’ve  been  hit- from  Vwhinri  by  totally 
unexpected  and  staggering  bank  losses.” 

Chase  and  Continental  are  hot  the  -only  ones  embar¬ 
rassed  by  these  events.  Bank  stocks  in  general  plunged 
following  the  disclosures.  And  bank  stock  analysts,  who 
were  overwhelmingly  bullish  on  both  banks  just  months 
ago,  are  trying  to  understand  what  went  wrong.  In 
Washington,  bank  regulators  in  the  Office  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency  are  being  raked  over  the  coals  by 
legislators  who  wonder  who  was  asleep  at  the  helm  of 
the  regulatory  effort 

The  problem, .in  part,  may  be  one  of  sheer  size,  said 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  chairmanof  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  Chase  is  the  nation’s  third-largest  bank; 
Continental,  the. sixth..  “Sometimes  the  departments  in 
big  banks  take  shortcuts  to  compete  with  each  other  and 
win*iup.gaing*>ff  the  deep«nd/^h©  said.-  The -Democrat  - 
from  Rhode  Island  is  more  concerned  by  the failures  of  1 
regulation.  “It’s  a  Httle  distressing  to  cbmeupod  £  situa¬ 
tion  like  Penn  Square  where  the  regulators  knew  there 
were  problems  long  ago  and  to  find  that  they  have  not 
been  utilizing  the  tools  they  have  to  prevent  what  oc¬ 
curred.  They  exercized  a  little  too  much  restraint.” 

A  deeper  worry, -expressed  by  some,  is  that  the  prob- 
lems  at  Chase  and  Continental  may  not  be  isolated  in¬ 
stances.  Some  regional  banks,  which  followed  the  big 
banks’  lead  and  dealt  with  Penn  Square,  have  substan¬ 
tial  losses  to  show  for  it.  Beyond  that,  there  is  some  con¬ 
cern  that  a  lack  of  confidence  in  banks  generally  could 
have  a  damaging  ripple  effect  on  other  parts  of  the  trou¬ 
bled  American  economy.  Representative  St  Germain, 
however,  insists  that  despite  the  recent  problems  the 
great  majority  of  American  banks  are  well  run. 

NEITHER  Chase  nor  Continental  has  publicly  ex¬ 
plained  bow  it  got  into  trouble.  But  at  Chase  the 
mistake  was  at  least  twofold.  The  bank  trans¬ 
ferred  about  $4  billion  of  government  securities  to  tiny 
Drysdale,  a  New  York  securities  dealer  with  only  about 
$5  million  of  its  own  capital.  Chase's  second  mistake  re¬ 
volved  around  Penn  Square,  a  small  bank  whose  fortg 
was  lending  money  to  wildcat  oil  and  gas  producers  in 
Oklahoma  and  peddling  pieces  of  the  loans,  which  even¬ 
tually  turned  sour,  to  banks  elsewhere.  Chase  bought  in 
for  about  $212  million. 

Continental  went  for  more.  The  Chicago  bank  had  an 
elephantine  appetite  for  Penh  Square  loans  and  pur¬ 
chased  about  $1  billion  of  the  $2  billion  in  participations 
peddled  by  the  small  bank. 

As  banking  experts  try  to  figure  out  what  transpired,  a 
theory  is  evolving  that  the  problems  at  Chase  were  less 
serious  than  they  were  at  Continental.  This  reflects  the 
view  that  at  Chase  the  mistakes  were  confined  to  one 
area  of  the  bank — the  institutional  banking  department 
—  where  last  week’s  firings  took  place.  At  Continental, 
analysts  say,  the.  problem  seems  to  have  been  more 
widespread  and  the  solutions  may  be  more  difficult  to 
engineer. 

Continental’s  loss  was  particularly  jolting  to  analysts 
because  of  its  exemplary  past.  It,  almost  alone  among 
the  big  banks,  managed  to  avoid  big  real  estate  losses  in 
the  mid-1970’s.  Its  profits  have  been  consistently  a  notch  - 
higher  than  most  other  banks,  and  its  management  pro¬ 
jected  a  highly  conservative  image.  “We  do  have  a  sub¬ 
dued  style,”  said  John  H.  Perkins,  Continental's  presi¬ 
dent.  in  an  interview  last  year.  - 
Now  analysts  wony  that  Continental’s  management 
was  not  just  subdued,  but  asleep.  “Even  more  disturb¬ 
ing  than  the  size  of  the  loss  is  the  fact  that  the  manage-  . 
raent  apparently  didn't  see  it  coming,"  said  Kenneth  F. 
puglisi,  an  analyst  with  Keefe.  Bruyette  &  Woods,  a 
leading  bank-stock  firm. 

Thus,  the  fear  persists  that  the  roots  of  Continental’s 
problems  may  run  beyond  Penn  Square.  Its  profitability 
stemmed  from  an  Aggressive  lending  policy  to  domestic 
companies,  which  was  fine  when  the  economy  was 
booming,  tat  which  became  a  lot  trickier  with  a  deep  re¬ 
cession  and  disinflation.  Ita  problem  loans  —  not  only 
those  involving  Penn  Square— have  grown  rapidly  over 
the  past  year  and  they  now  total  $1.3  billion,  3.7  percent 
of  the  bank’s  total  loans  and  about  double  the  rate  of 
other  major  banks.  Penn  Square  only  accounted  for  $151 
millionof  the  total. 

ANOTHER  worrisome  fact  is  the  bank’s  insistence 
A  earlier  in  the  year,  as  reports  began  reaching  se- 
rmcuzities  firms  of  Continental's  involvement  with 
Penn  Square,  that  it  had  given  the  Penn  Square  partici¬ 
pations  the  same  care  and  analysis  as  any  energy  loan 
on  its  books.  Following  the  Penn  Square  collapse,  Keefe, 
Bruyette  wrote;  “We  sincerely  hope  <and  expect)  feat 
this . .  -  will  turn  out  to  be  fee  troth.”  But,  Keefe  contin¬ 
ued  in  Us  report,  •’whatever  fee  case  nay  be^the  situa¬ 
tion  is  deplorable . In  fairness 

likelihood  they  were  defrauded  must 

However,  the  possibility  that  they  were  dupeddoes  not 
strike  us  as  being  muchtarter  than  fee  other  two  possi- 

“in  S’eanungs  "port  that  was  released  last  week. 
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Roger  E.  Anderson,  Continental’s  chairman,  sought  to 
reassure  the  public.  "We  believe  the  Penn  Square  loan 
participations  represent  a  unique  problem,”  he  said. 

Despite  Mr. ,  Anderson's  assurances,  doubts  remain. 
Many  5nalysis!are  especially  disturbed  that  the  losses 
were  in  energy  loans,  where  Continental  had  a  top-notch 
reputation.  About  25  percent  of  its  total  loan  portfolio  is 
related  to  energy,  a  far  higher  percentage  than  at  most 
‘  banks.  In  early  1981,  Mark  Biderman,  an  analyst  for  Op- 
penheimer  &  Company,  who  recommended  Continental 
stock  to  his  clients,  wrote:  “The  most  interesting  aspect 
of  Continental’s  lending  operation  is  its  energy  exper¬ 
tise.” 

Now  it  appears  that  much  of  Continental’s  "exper¬ 
tise”  in  the  energy  field  was  really  Penn  Square's.  Only 
six  years  ago,  Penn  Square  had  been  an  ordinary  530 
million,  consumer-oriented  shopping-center  bank.  Then 
it  was  taken  over  by  Bill  P.  Jennings,  a  colorful,  white- 
haired  entrepreneur  who  had  close  ties  with  small 
energy  exploration  and  service  companies . 

By  generating  hundreds  of  loans  to  such  companies, 
and  selling  the  bulk  of  them  to  banks  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Jennings,  now  58  years  old,  created  an  in¬ 
stitution  with  assets  of  about  $500  million. 

When  Mr.  Jennings  took  over  Penn  Square  just  about 
everyone  thought  energy  prices  could  go  in  only  one  di¬ 
rection  —  up.  There  seemed  to  be  little  risk  in  energy 
lending,  even  to  marginal  producers  who  were  willing  to 
pay  hj^feer-than-average  interest  rates. 

Big  city  banks,  although  eager  to  increase  their  lend¬ 
ing  to  smaller  oil-and-gas  producers,  found  it  difficult  to 
break  into  the  business  by  themselves.  The  oil-patch 
operators  are  a  tightly  knit  bunch,  not  fee  types  that  pin¬ 
striped  bankers  from  Chicago,  New  York  and  other 
Northern  cities  mingle  with  easily.  The  cigar-toting  Mr. 
Jennings  offered  to  bridge  that  cultural  gap. 

NOW,  with  energy  prices  falling  and  with  many 
small,  under-capitalized  producers  failing,  many 
bankers  wish  they  had  stayed  in  their  own  back 

yards. 

Chase  is  one  of  them.  Its  institutional  banking  depart¬ 
ment,  where  the  Penn  Square  loans  were  approved,  was 
started  in  the  early-  1970's,  when  the  bank's  former 
United  States  division  was  split  into  two  separate  units, 
corporate  and  institutional  banking.  The  corporate  de¬ 
partment  was  viewed  as  the  hard  hitter,  responsible  for 
lending  to  big  domestic  companies.  The  institutional 
.  banking  department  was  designed  as  a  service  center 
for  Chase’s  financial-company  customers;  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  big  profit  producer. 

Thus,  institutional  banking  was  manned  with  senior 
operational  people,  whose  expertise  was  in  such  techni¬ 
cal  activities  as  safe-keeping  securities,  not  in  making 
loans. 

But  in  1976,  as  Chase  began  emerging  from  serious 
earnings  problems  it  had  encountered  earlier  in  the  dec¬ 
ade  and  as  it  became  increasingly  determined  to  bolster 
profitability,  the  institutional  banking  department  was 
swept  up  in  the  new  mentality.  It  discovered  that  a  lot 
more  money  could  be  made  by  lending  than  by  charging 
fees  for  services  rendered.  Thus,  the  department  —  still 
primarily  a  service  operation  —  began  participating  in 
loans  generated  by  its  customers,  generally  smaller 
financial  institutions.  A  Federal  law  that  prohibits  most 
hunks  from  lending  more  than  10  percent  of  their  capital 
to  any  one  customer  severely  limits  the  lending  ability 
of  most  small  banks.  Often,  however,  a  small  bank 
wants  to  make  a  bigger  loan  to  a  single  customer  and  In 
such  cases  “participates  out”  the  excess  to  a  larger 
bank,  such  as  Chase. 

The  institutional  banking  department  took  to  this 
lucrative  business  enthusiastically,  especially  with 
Penn  Square.  At  times,  however,  the  department  ran 
into  conflict  wife  its  former  partner,  the  corporate  bank¬ 
ing  division.  When  institutional  banking  came  up  with  a 
big  loan,  cot  porate  banking  usually  would  claim  the  loan 
for  itself,  irritating  the  institutional  banking  people,  who 
received  bonuses  based  on  their  department’s  profita¬ 
bility. 

“As  long  as  you  came  in  with  a  $5  million  or  $10  mil¬ 
lion  participation,  corporate  would  leave  you  alone,” 
said  an  officer  of  the  bank.  “But  if  it  was  $30  million  or 
$40  million,  corporate  would  take  it."  Penn  Square  of¬ 
fered  a  lot  of  smaller-sized  loans. 

According  to  some  lower-ranking  officers  within 


Chase,  part  of  the  problem  was  the  bank's  drive  for 
ever-greater  profits.  "There  was  pressure  from  the  top 
to  produce  profits  and  growth,"  said  one  officer.  "You 
would  have  to  stretch.”  ,  . . 

In  stretching,  some  rules  were  broken.  One  was  the  re-~ 
quirement  that  all  loans  made  by  the  institutional  bank¬ 
ing  department  be  checked  by  the  division  within  the 
corporate  banking  group  that  specialized  in  that  type  of 
loan.  Another  was  that  before  a  loan  was  made  to  a  new 
customer  it  had  to  be  approved  by  a  second  officer  who 
had  the  authority  to  lend  more  money  than  the  first. 

According  to  some  sources  within  the  bank,  the  extra 
push  for  profits  did  not  stem  from  general  bank  policy 
but  from  the  “ego  needs"  of  49-year-old  Wiiliam  R. 
Hinchman,  an  executive  vice  president,  who  headed  the 
institutional  banking  department  until  last  fall,  when  he 
was  shifted  to  another  area  in  an  apparent  demotion. 
Mr.  Hinchman  was  asked  to  resign  last  week. 

■•^RYSDALE.  the  high-flying  securities  firm,  also  of- 
II  ■  fered  the  institutional  banking  department  lucra- 
wJ  tive  profits,  though  in  the  form  of  fee  income. 

To  the  neophytes  in  institutional  banking,  who  appar- 
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ently  had  not  checked  with  Chase’s  money  market  ex¬ 
pens,  thebusiness.seerr.ed  risk-free.  Acting  as  a  middle¬ 
man.  the  departmem  charged  fees  for  arranging  loans 
.of  government  securities  among  securities  dealers. 
When  the  government  paid  interest  on  a  loaned  security, 
the  borrower  was  expected  to  pass  that  payment  on  to 
the  lender. 

Chase  charged  a  fee  for  its  middleman  role  and  the 
larger  the  amount  of  securities  involved,  the  larger  the 
fee.  Thus,  despite  Drysdale ’s  poor  reputation,  and  de¬ 
spite  its  liny  capital  base,  it  was  able  to  borrow  about  $4 
billion  of  securities  through  Chase. 

But  Drysdale  proved  that  the  business  was  not  risk¬ 
free.  Apparently  by  using  the  securities  to  speculate  in 
the  money  markets,  Drysdale  lost  so  much  that  it  was 
unable  to  meet  interest  payments  of  $2S5  million.  Chase 
agreed  to  take  the  loss. 

With  second -quarter  losses  at  Chase  and  Continental 
now  available,  the  ma  rke:s  have  become  calmer.  There 
was  even  an  upward  tick  in  the  banks'  stock  prices  this 
week.  But  the  management  of  some  large  banks  admit 
to  worries  Lhal  one  morning  they,  too,  may  wake  up  to 
discover  totally  unexpected  and  large  losses. 
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Consumer  prices  rose  1  percent  in 
June,  the  Labor  Department  said, 
wife  most  of  the  increase  coming  from 
higher  gasoline  prices.  The  rise 
matched  May’s  jump  and  was  sharply 
higher  than  the  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
rise  in  April,  but  economists  still  ex¬ 
pected  an  annual  inflation  rate  below  8 
percent. 

• 

The  Senate  enacted  tax  increases 
intended  to  cut  budget  deficits  by  rais¬ 
ing  $99  billion  of  revenue  over  the  next 
three  years.  The  measure,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  10  percent  withholding  tax  on 
stock  dividends  and  interest,  took 
back  more  than  a  third  of  corporate 
tax  relief  voted  last  year.“Tt  raised 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  phone  service  and 
airline  tickets,  and  cut  deductions  for 
medical  expenses  and  business  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  faces  uncertain  action  in 
fee  House. 

• 

The  gross  national  product  rose  at 
an  annual  rate  of  1.7  percent  in  the 
second  quarter,  fee  first  upturn  since 
last  summer,  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  said. 

Chase  Manhattan  lost  $16.1  million 
in  fee  second  quarter  as  a  result  of  its' 
dealings  wife  Drysdale  Government 
Securities  and  Penn  Square,  an  Okla¬ 
homa  tank  that  failed.  Another  hank. 
Continental  Illinois,  said  It  lost  nearly 
$61  million  in  the  quarter,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  dealings  with  Penn 
Square.  C.  T.  Conover,  the  Comptrol¬ 
ler  of  the  Currency,  asked  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  his  office’s  handling  of 
Penn  Square's  difficulties. 

• 

Representative  Timothy  Wirth 
unexpectedly  withdrew  his  bill  to 
modify  fee  A.T.&  T.  antitrust  settle¬ 
ment,  saying  a  campaign  of  “fear  and 
distortion”  by  A.T.&  T.  had  made  its 
enactment  uncertain. 

• 

New  car  safes  fell  17.2  percent  for 
the  Big  Three  auto  makers  in  the  July 
ll-to-20  period. 

• 

The  nation’s  basic  money  supply  fell 
by  $100  million  in  the  week  ended  July 
14,  after  rising  by  85.9  billion  the  week 
before,  the  Federal  Reserve  reported. 


Mitsui's  U.S.  unit  pleaded  guilty  to 
conspiring  to  sell  steel  below  allow¬ 
able  prices,  and  will  pay  Sll  million  in 
civil  fees  and  $210,000  in  criminal  pen¬ 
alties,  fee  largest  civil-criminal  set¬ 
tlement  in  Customs  Service  history, 
o 

Ford  will  sell  a  controlling  Interest 
in  its  Rouge  Steel  unit  to  a  Japanese 
group  led  by  Nippon-Kokan. 


Exxon  posted  a  51.5  percent  drop  in 
income  in  the  second  quarter.  Chrys¬ 
ler  had  net  income  of  S106.9  million,  up 
from  S20.7  million  in  the  same  quarter 
last  year.  Pan  Am  had  a  loss  of  55S.2 
million,  half  the  deficit  it  had  in  the 
similar  period  last  year. 

9 

The  Fed  cut  its  discount  rate  to  Ill,2 
percent  from  12  percent. 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JULY  23, 1982 
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A  Radical  Beyond  Yasir  Arafat 


Without  Solidarity,  East  or  West 


There’s  predictable  news  from  Poland:  General 
Jarpzelski  is  not  about  to  let  Solidarity  come  back  to 
life.  He  is  consolidating  his  martial-law  regime,  eas¬ 
ing  up  slightly  in  ways  that  only  prove  his  control, 
keeping  Lech  Walesa  and  the  most  troublesome 
rebels  under  arrest  and  releasing  only  those  whom 
he  expects  to  stay  docile.  The  Pope  has  been  disin- 
vited  and  told  to  apply  again  next  year,  by  which 
time  martial  law  might  reign  under  a  different 
name.  The  general  blames  Ronald  Reagan  for  the 
slow  pace  of  the  normalization;  hostility  and  sanc¬ 
tions  only  prolong  the  rule  of  the  gun. 

There's  predictable  news  from  Paris,  too:  Euro¬ 
peans  are  not  about  to  join  Mr.  Reagan's  crusade  for 
Polish  freedom  with  sanctions  that  injure  their  own 
economies.  They  think  that  delaying  the  Soviet  gas 
pipe  to  the  West  is  a  late,  feeble  gesture  against  the 
Polish  crackdown.  They  think  it's  bizarre  and  illegal 
for  the  President  to  try  to  compel  American  compa¬ 
nies  and  their  European  licensees  to  renege  on  legal 
contracts  for  pipeline  equipment.  If  he  is  so  eager  to 
punish  the  Russians,  the  allies  ask,  why  not  put 
America’s  economy  at  risk  by  canceling  sales  of 
grain? 

The  incredible  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all 
this  is  that  a  major  crack  in  the  Soviet  bloc  has  be¬ 
come  the  occasion  for  nearly  as  big  a  crack  in  the 
West.  The  French  Foreign  Minister  speaks  of  a 
“progressive  divorce"  between  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica;  West  Germany,  Britain  and  Italy  nod  assent. 
Whatever  the  costs  of  their  tyranny  in  the  East,  the 
Russians  are  reaping  a  political  bonanza  in  the 
West.  They  are  routing  Mr.  Reagan  at  his  own  game 
of  economic  cold  war. 

So  now  what,  George  Shultz?  Though  he  duti¬ 
fully  endorsed  Mr.  Reagan’s  approach  in  public,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  an  economist,  knows  what  a 
*  muddle  the  President  has  made  of  Soviet  policy.  His 


Biting  the  Tax  Bullet 

The  Republicans  deserve  credit  for  pushing  a 
election-year  tax  increase  through  the  Senate: 
?)QmdigB,ff6f'ey^'froviSiohIh'the’  bill  is'somid.the 
’revenues  are  badly  needed  to  reduce  the  large  defi¬ 
cits  forecast  for  the  1984  and  1985  budgets.  Now  it  is 
up  to  the  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  to 
act  with  equal  responsibility. 

The  three-year,  $99-billion  measure  would  raise 
Federal  taxes  on  cigarettes,  telephone  service  and 
airline  tickets,  and  limit  personal  deductions  for 
medical  expenses.  It  would  require  taxes  to  be  with¬ 
held  from  interest,  dividends  and  restaurant  tips  — 
sources  of  income  that  are  often  not  reported  on  tax 
returns.  As  important,  the  measure  would  also  roll 
back  part  of  the  enormous  tax  cut  rashly  given  to 
businesses  last  year  and  limit  special  tax  breaks  for 
the  insurance  and  oil  industries. 

Without  such  tax  increases,  Federal  deficits  are 
likely  to  balloon  in  future  years,  forcing  the  Govem- 


sound  private  advice  will  surely  run  like  this: 

America’s  objective  in  Poland,  as  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  cannot  be  to  topple  Communist  power.  It  has 
to  be  coexistence,  with  norms  of  conduct  tbat  can  be 
defined  by  agreement  and  reinforced  with  economic 
incentives.  In  that  spirit,  the  arms  race  can  be  con¬ 
tained.  The  use  of  force  abroad  may  be  discouraged. 
The  nature  of  Communist  government  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  made  more  humane.  Only  on  such  a  plat¬ 
form  will  the  allies  be  persuaded  to  hang  together. 

Economic  pressure  can  help  if  skillfully  de¬ 
ployed.  The  Russians  will  pay  any  price  to  defend 
vital  interests;  but  they  will  modulate  their  action, 
as  even  in  Poland,  out  of  respect  for  Western  reac¬ 
tion.  But  these  pressures  will  backfire  unless  ap¬ 
plied  in  unison. 

• 

It  is  right  to  oppose  easy  Western  credit  and 
trade  terms  that  subsidize  the  Soviet  military,  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  suppression  in  Poland. 
But  the  allies,  like  Kansas  farmers,  do  not  thus  deal 
with  adversaries  out  of  altruism.  They  hunger  for 
markets  and  will  deny  themselves  only  for  well-de¬ 
fined,  shrewdly  led  political  efforts. 

Poland  proves  that  cheap  and  unwise  loans  are 
foolish  gifts,  risking  bankruptcy  at  home  as  well  as 
in  Warsaw.  The  easy  credit  poured  into  the  pipeline 
is  further  proof  that  bankers  and  private  industries 
can’t  coordinate  trade  with  diplomacy.  Credit  is  the 
one  commodity  that  capitalist  governments  should 
control  directly  and  parcel  out  for  political  objec¬ 
tives.  But  for  that  they  must  take  charge  of  their 
bankers,  agree  on  objectives  and  arrange  to  share 
sacrifice  fairly. 

The  paradox  of  cold-war  sanctions  is  that  they 
are  useless  without  sincere  negotiation,  first  among 
the  allies,  then  with  Moscow.  It  is  too  late  to  resusci¬ 
tate  Poland’s  Solidarity  or  td  stop  the  pipeline.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  temper  anger  with  reason. 


ment  to  borrow  heavily  and  thus  pushing  interest 
rates  higher.  . . , 

Senate  Democrats  acknowledged  the  need  for 
revenues  and  most  have  favored  key  provisions-of 
the  Republican  bill.  Yet  they  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  it. 

A  few  moderates  opposed  the  cuts  in  medical 
spending  that  were  linked  to  the  bill  in  the  final  vote. 
Most  Democrats,  however,  simply  wanted  to  hang  a 
tax  albatross  on  the  Republicans.  Since  Republicans 
wanted  the  credit  for  excessive  income-tax  cuts  in’ 
1981,  they  reasoned,  why  not  let  them  be  responsible 
for  correcting  the  error? 

The  Democrats  have  a  point  and  in  the  Senate 
they  could  afford  to  register  it  without  defeating  a 
necessary  measure.  But  it  is  a  necessary  measure 
and  Democrats  in  the  House  will  not  have  the  same 
luxury.  They  cannot  vote  “nay”  in  August  and  point 
fingers  in  November. 


Sex  Education  and  Mrs.  Schlafly 


Last  month,  a  study  based  on  two  Federally 
funded  surveys  of  teen-agers  and  published  by  the 
Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  indicated  that  sex  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  may  discourage  teen-age 
pregnancy.  Contrary  to  rumor,  young  people  who 
take  such  courses  are  no  more  likely  to  be  sexually 
active  than  those  who  don’t.  But  young  women  who 
have  had  sex  education  appear  less  likely  to  get 
pregnant  than  those  who  haven’t. 

A  week  later,  while  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  Phyllis  Schlafly  an¬ 
nounced  her  Eagle  Forum’s  next  target.  “Sex 
education,’’  she  said,  “is  a  principal  cause  of  teen¬ 
age  pregnancy."  The  institute’s  conclusions  are 
founded  on  nationwide  studies.  Mrs.  Schlafly’s  find¬ 
ings  appear  to  be  more  a  matter  of  revelation  than 
research. 


The  current  statistics  on  teen-age  pregnancy 
are  dismaying:  adolescents  account  for  44  percent  of 
all  out-of-wedlock  births  and  31  percent  of  all  abor¬ 
tions.  Should  Mrs.  Schlafly’s  new  crusade  turn  out  to 
be  even  partially  successful,  the  figures  can  only  get 
worse. 

Today’s  teen-agers  did  not  incite  America’s  sex¬ 
ual  revolution.  By  the  time  they  were  born,  it  was  al¬ 
ready  accomplished.  But  to  keep  them  ignorant  is  to 
make  them  that  revolution’s  victims. 

Most  parents  fear  that  victimization  even  more 
than  they  deplore  their  children’s  precocious  sexual¬ 
ity.  A  national  poll  last  year  showed  70  percent  in 
favor  of  sex  education  in  the  public  schools.  Mrs. 
Schlafly,  who  is  so  quick  to -speak  for  the  American 
family,  would  do  well  to  listen  to  what  the  American 
family  is  saying  for  itself. 


Topics 


Rebellions  and  Relief 


Insurgent  Glen  Cove 

-  If  the  town  fathers  of  Glen  Cove  on 
Long  Island  are  going  to  play  at  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  they  ought  to  do  it  right. 
Barring  Soviet  diplomats  from  their 
golf  course,  tennis  courts  and  beaches 
is  the  easy  part.  Where  is  the  White 
Paper?  Ami  when  will  Glen  Cove 
break  relations  with  Washington  for 
having  let  those  sinister  Russians  ac¬ 
quire  Killenworth,  a  local  estate? 

Mayor  Alan  Parente  talks  like  a 
tyro  in  rebuffing  Washington's  protest 
at  the  town’s  move  against  supposed 
Soviet  espionage.  “Our  Government 
should  not  allow  this  to  exist,”  he  as¬ 
serts.  “The  spying  is  against  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best  interest." 

Here’s  how  he  should  have  put  it: 
"The  State  Department's  impertinent 
intrusion  in  decisions  relating  to  our 
security  is  a  mock  ry  of  accepted 
norms,  a  threat  to  all  small  territo¬ 
ries.  It  is  hegemonism  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  and  will  be  repudiated  by 
the  common  conscience  of  mankind." 

Come  Tuesday,  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  will  have  a  chance  to  show 
how  serious  they  really  are.  They  can 


back  down  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  Glen  Cove  is  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  an  interest  in  avoiding 
silly  gestures  that  invite  reprisal  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Or  they  can  secede 
from  the  country  they  embarrass. 


Country  Houses 

If  Governor  Carey  signs  a  housing 
bill  that  reached  his  desk  after  easy 
passage  in  the  Legislature.  New  York 
can  spur  construction  of  a  thousand 
badly  needed  low-rent  rural  homes. 
Better  yet,  it  will  be  able  to  build  them 
with  $5  in  Federal  funding  for  every  $1 
the  state  would  have  to  put  up. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
—  whose  existence  is  barely  known  in 
urban  areas  —  can  lend  money  at  the 
unbelievable  rate  of  1  percent  to  build 
houses  for  low-income  country  fami¬ 
lies.  To  benefit  from  such  mortgages, 
however,  the  rents  must  be  affordable 
by  qualified  residents.  That  can’t  be 
certified  at  current  costs  unless  Mr. 
Carey  approves  a  capital  investment 
of  $7  million.  The  investment  would 
stimulate  about  $40  million  in  con¬ 


struction  before  the  Federal  program 
goes  out  of  business  next  year. 

Mr.  Carey  may  feel  that-the  unbudg¬ 
eted  $7  million  is  an  imprudent  com¬ 
mitment.  The  budget,  however,  in¬ 
cludes  $5  million  for  another  housing 
loan  program  that  failed  to  pass.  The 
unanticipated  net  cost  would  thus  be 
only  a  one-time  $2  million.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  this  needed  housing  will 
not  come  again  quickly. 


Sauce  for  the  Gander 

A  Wisconsin  government  employee 
named  David  Huebschen  claimed 
he’d  been  demoted  because  he’d  re¬ 
jected  his  female  supervisor’s  sexual 
advances.  Last  week  a  Federal  jury 
agreed  and  said  she’d  have  to  hand 
over  $114,600  in  damages.  The  jury 
also  faulted  a  male  supervisor  for  his 
“callous  indifference”  to  Mr.  Hueb- 
schen’s  complaint  and  tagged  him  for 
$81,900.  Which  should  lead  thinking 
people  to  answer  a  simple  question: 
can  there  be  more  convincing  proof 
that  feminism  is  as  good  for  the  gan¬ 
der  as  for  the  goose  than  $196,500? 


To  the  Editor: 

A  highly  significant  but  largely  over¬ 
looked  development  in  the  current 
phase  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  is  the 
re-emergence  of  George  Habash,  head 
of  the  terrorist  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (P.F.L.P.), 
supposedly  a  part  of  the  P.L.O. 

Despite  half-promising  steps  to 
bring  about  a  truce  in  Lebanon,  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  prospects  are  not 
good  and  that  it  is  primarily  not  Yasir 
Arafat,  the  putative  head  of  ail  the 
Palestinians,  but.  Habash  and  his 
followers  who  ^nteod  to  have  the 
last  word.  -V*. 

Habash  has  atieagt  twice  in  the  past 
week  announced  tt>  the  news  media 
that  he  and  his  organization  will  not 
negotiate  with  the' Israelis.  They  will 
fight  in  Lebanon  to  the  end.  Moreover, 
that  position  is  not  new.  • 

Habash  has  taken  thisiine  from  the 
very  formation,  of  his  organization  in 
1967,  and  he  has  maintained,  in  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the; “moderate"  position 
of  the  P.L.O.,  that  a  political  solution 
to  the  Palestinian  question,  including 
the  fate  of  Israel,  is  impossible.  There 
can  be  only  a  military  solution  which 
will  include  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

It  thus  becomes  dear-again  that  the 
P.L.O.  is  an  umbrella  organization 
with  fatal  boles  in  it.  This  umbrella 
will  not  stop  the  reign  of  terrorism. 

Even  if  Arafat  should  acquiesce  to 
U.S.  diplomatic  demands  and  give  lip 


Challenge  to  America’s  Cheese  Makers 


To  the  Editor: 

•  In  response  to  your  July  6  news 
story  and  July  9  editorial  on  the 
“cheese  and  butter  mountain"  [sur¬ 
plus  dairy  products],  I  thought  some 
cheese  facts  would  be  of  interest. 

Brie  imports  increased  from  1,670 
tons  in  1980  to  2.300  tons  in  1981'  —  27 
percent.  Jarlsberg  and  its  cousins 
pour  into  America  from  every  country 
in  the  world  where  cows  graze,  from 
Austria  to  Australia.  Denmark  alone 
exports  more  than  16,172  tons  of 
cheese  to  America  every  year.  " 

As  the  owner  of  acheese  store,  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  majority  of  the  im¬ 
ported  cheeses  could  be  made  just  as 
well  in  America  if  the  dairy  industry 
lobbied  for  Government*  cooperation 
in  such  a  new  venture  instead  of  lobby¬ 
ing  for  doubly  inflationary  subsidies, 
which  waste  tax  dollars  and  then  per¬ 
mit  dollars  to  travel  abroad.  The 
dairymen  should  take  their  cue  from 
the  domestic  wine  makers  and  make 
cheese  worthy  of  the  name. 

Any  domestic  cheese  of  quality  can 
compete  with  its  foreign  counterpart. 
The  best  Vermont  and  New  York 
Cheddars  compare  favorably  the 

rather 


Unlikely  ‘Finlandization’  of  Afghanistan 


To  the  Editor:- 

“Rough  Plan  Emerging  for  Afghan 
Peace,”  the  article  by  Setig  S.  Harri¬ 
son  on  your  July  12  Op-Ed  page,  suf¬ 
fers  from  Pollyannaism. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  intent  cm  negotiating 
a  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  in 
light  of:  (I)  the  major  Soviet  air 
base  under  construction  at  Shmdand 
in  western  Afghanistan  (580  miles 
from  the  Straits  of  Hormuz),  (2)  the 
partial  enlargement  of  the  Soviet  air 
base  at  Kandahar  in  southern  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  (3)  the  building  of 
a  railroad  by  the  Soviets  from 
the  Soviet-Afghan  border  to  Kabul, 
(4)  the  construction  of  the  Amu 
Darya  bridge  in  northern  Afghani¬ 
stan,  (5)  the  border  adjustments  in 
the  Wakhan  district  along  the  Soviet- 
Afghan  frontier  and  (6)  recent  Soviet 
military  advances  in  the  Panjshir 
valley?  ; 

Should  we  conceive  of  Afghanistan 
as  in  the  process  of  being  merely 
“Finlandized,”  given:  <1)  Afghani¬ 
stan's  strategic  location  with  regard 
to  the  Middle  East,  (2)  the  non- 
analogous  world  circumstances 
under  which  the  invasions  of  Finland 
and  Afghanistan  were  undertaken 
and  (3)  the  differences  in  the  ext  wit 
of  Soviet  objectives  in  the  two  cases 
(the  ceding  of  certain  territories 
from  Finland  vs.  total  political  subju¬ 
gation  in  Afghanistan)? 


Enten  Eller’s  Choice 

To  the  Editor: 

In  all  the  discussion  of  and 
commentary  on  Enten  Eller’s  refusal 
to  register  for  the  draft  [news 
story  July  14],  it  appears  to  have 
escaped  commentators  that  his  name 
is  precisely  that  which  Soren  Kier¬ 
kegaard  gave  to  one  of  his  most  fa¬ 
mous  books,  published  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  in  1843. 

"Enten-Eller”  is  translated  — 
quite  literally  —  as  “Either-Or.” 
Kierkegaard  here  deals  with  the 
choice  between  a  life  dedicated  to  es¬ 
thetic  and  sensuous  or  ethical  and 
moral  aids. 

It  cannot  be  a  coincidence  that  Mr. 
Eller’s  father,  a  clergyman,  gave 
this  name  to  his  son,  nor  an  accident 
that  the  young  Mr.  Eller  has,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  made  this  choice. 

Henry  Steele  Commager 
Amherst,  Mass.,  July  19, 1982 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl -  - 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


sir  Arafat  The  Aspirations 
_  Of  Palestinians 

service  to  U.N.  Resolution  242,  nomi-  ^ - - -  “ 

nally  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist  To  the  Editor  : 
and  take  a  pledge  against  terrorism,  As  an  admirer  of  much  01  , 
such  a  pronouncement  would  natu-  servative  political 
rally  not  be  taken  seriously by  IsraeL  read  with  sadness  Irvrmg  KJisto 

Moreover,  it  should  be  evident  to  June  28  Op-Ed  artide,  Muddled 
everyone,  in  view  of  the  recent  state-  Thinking  on  the  Middle  East-  mt. 
maits  by  Habash,  that  he,  with  his  Kristol  makes  a  number  of  misstate- 
huge  radical  following,  would  not  be  meats  about  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
Included  in  any  such  avowal  by  the  conflict,  and  about  the  interests  ana 
P.L.O.  And  should  the  P.L.O.  ever  objectives  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
achieve  its  objective  of  a  sovereign  Fundamentally,  his  confusion 
state  on  the  West  Bank,  the  next  inevi-  stems  from  a  perception  of  the  Pala¬ 
table  step  would  be  an  early  takeover  tinian  problem  as  a  problem  of  refu- 
of  that  state  by  Hahash,  followed  by  gees  rather  than  a  problem  of  national 
the  decimation  of  Israel.  self-determination , 

The  present  Administration  in  The  portion  of  Palestine  from  which 
Washington,  with  the  vigorous  sup-  Israel  dispossessed  some  750,000  of  its 
port  of  Senator  Percy  and  Secretary  of  Arab  inhabitants  in  1948.  and  some 

Defense  Weinberger,  refuses  to  ac-  250,000  in  1967,  does  not  necessarily 
knowledge  these  circumstances.  The  determine  where  those  Palestinians  — 

American  public  is  being  softened  up  or  some  of  their  children  — *  would  in¬ 
fer  a  shift  from  the  previous  strong  siston  establishing  themselves  today. 

American  support  for  Israel  toward  Anyone  familiar  with  the  current 
something  like  the  Saudi  peace  plan,  Palestinian  outlook  knows  that,  were 

which  strongly  favors  the  Arabs  and  a  meaningful  offer  made,  most  Pales- 
th&P.L.O.  with  a  sovereign  state  to  be  tinians  would  be  delighted  to  settle  for 
created  on  the  West  Bank.  a  West  Bank/Gaza  state  (inclusive  of 

This  change  in  U.S.  polity  will  Arab  Jerusalem)  in  less  than  25  per- 
doubtless  be  masked  by  saying  P.L.O.  cent  of  mandate  Palestine, 
and  ignoring  P.F.L.P.  But  the  public  Palestinian  attitudes  today  are  dif- 
deserves  to  be  better  informed  about  ■  ferent  from  what  they  were  10  Or  even 
the  actual  situation  so  that  Israel’s  5  years  ago.  Ironically,  it  is  the  Pales- 
unwlllingness  to  accept  that  new  posi-  '  tinians  who  are  now  willing  to  settle 
tion  will  not  be  misjudged.  for  a  portion  of  their  patrimony,  and 

SaulRosenzweig  the  Israeli  Government  which  de- 
St.  Louis,  July  13, 1982  mands  all  of  it. 

A  Palestinian  state  on  the  West 

_ '  _  Bank  would  not  be  “irredentist  or 

nothing.”  Any  such  state  would  prob- 
i  MnVprc  ably  be  largely  supported  by  conser- 

ieefi»e  IVlcUt era  vative  Saudi  money,  and  would  be  too 

...  — :  busy  with  nation-building  to  contem- 

15  Wam£d  plate  adventures.  Its  military  power 
would  be  minuscule  compared  with 
i^that  ch^dar  mGovm--  ^  Qf  or‘£rtian.  The 

irehouses,  if  it  had  been  made  fact  ^  its  would  be  the  best 

guarantee  of  its  tractability . 

And  despite  the  rhetoric  of  elements 
within  the  P.L.O.,  most  Palestinians 
have  little  affection  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  less  desire  to  turn  any  homeland 
they  may  achieve  into  a  Middle  East¬ 
ern  Cuba.  In  fact,  Soviet  abandonment 
of  the  P.L.O.  in  Lebanon  should  finally 
shatter  Palestinian  illusions  concem- 
-  ing  Soviet  commitment  to  their  cause. 
The  West  Bank  is  not  a  “poor,  infer¬ 
tile  strip  of  land.”  With  the  exception 
of  the  Jordan  Valley,  it  has  been  a 
relatively  well-watered  and  poten¬ 
tially  productive  area  since  the  end  of 
the  last  ice  age.  And  apparently  nei¬ 
ther  Mr.  Begin  nor  Mr.  Sharon  share 
Mr.  Kristol’s  conviction  that  the  area 
is  “already  overpopulated,"  given 
■  their  frenetic  settlement  efforts. 

.  . ,  Mr.  Kristol  asks  why  the  West  Bank 

red  properly  should  have  un-  must  p,  Ae  role  of  homeland  _  sur- 

*  rugate  or  otherwise  -  for  Palestin- 
“  Mi8ht  one  1101  inquire 

ed  for  Zrfttai  onS  Srtf  ^  Palatine  htstoncally  has  had  to 

re becom^srarce  '  of  a  homeland -sureo- 

ruoecMmng  for  Jews*rather 

7-  New  YoAJUtell  ™  th^lmai/uganda  orArgentma.  as 
.  New  York,  July  LI,  1982-  element  in  the  Zionist  movement 

once  proposed? 

-  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 

r  i  .  the  Palestinian  problem  has  become  a 

Tgnamstan  problem  of  nationhood  and  that  the 

-  Palestinian  diaspora  is  now  as  firmly 

ilieve  .  that  the  answer  to  •  linked  to  the  West  Bank  as  the  Jewish 

[uestions  is  no.  1  also  be-  diaspora  is  to  Israel.  To  assert  that 

hat  avoidance  or  ignorance  the  future  of  the  West  Bank  will  be 
above  facts  not  only  may  determined  only  by  Israel  and  Jordan 
detrimental  to  our  foreign-  is  to  indulge  in  wishful  thinking, 

interests  but  also  serves  Ought  not  the  tragedies  of  Jewish 
uscate  the  grave  injustice  history  uniquely  to  have  equipped  the 

Bted  by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  Jewish  people  to  sympathize  with 

ban  nation.  Palestinian  anguish  and  aspirations? 

Mark  A.  Zupan  Antony  T.  Sullivan 

Cleveland,  July  16, 1962  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  30, 1982 


quotas  as  milk  and  money  is  wasted 
and  farmers  suffer. 

Secondly,  that  Cheddar  in  Gover¬ 
ns  ent  warehouses,  if  it  had  been  made 


and  stored  properly,  should  have  im¬ 
proved  with  age  and  should  fetch  a 
premium  price.  Because  of  high  inter¬ 
est  rates,  among  other  factors,  Ched¬ 
dars  aged  for  more  than  one  and  a  half 

1  i 

!;„r  ■  T  .  :  RICHARD.KAHN; 


I  believe',  that  the  answer  to 
both  questions  is  no.  1  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  avoidance  or  ignorance 
of  the  above  facts  not  only  may 
prove  detrimental  to  our  foreign- 
policy  interests  but  also  serves 
to  obfuscate  the  grave  injustice 
perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Union  upon 
the  Afghan  nation. 

Mark  A.  Zupan 
Cleveland,  July  16, 1962 


Senator  Hatch  to  the  Aid  of  ‘Stupid’  Majorities 


To  the  Editor: 

Prof.  Burke  Marshall’s  article 
“Budget  Rule:  No”  and  Senator  Orrin 
G.  Hatch’s  “Budget  Rule:  Yes — Poli¬ 
ticians  Need  It”  on  your  July  16  Op-Ed 
page  show  convincingly  that  those  in 
favor  of  the  balanced-budget  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  are  anti- 
majoritarians  who  mask  their  fear  of 
majority  rule  behind  a  pose  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  the  false  claim  that 
their  amendment  will  make  govern¬ 
ment  more  responsive  to  the  people. 

Professor  Marshall  marks  the 
amendment  for  what  it  is:  “. . .  anti- 
majoritarian,  reflecting  a  deep  dis¬ 
trust.  . .”  of  the  capability  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  through  their  duly 
constituted  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  to  make  sound  fiscal  policy. 

The  amendment’s  proponents  want 
to  rig  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  so  that,  regardless  of 
who  is  elected  to  office  by  the  people. 
Federal  fiscal  policy  will  be  conserva¬ 
tive  unless  a  substantial  Congressional 
majority  votes  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  Hatch  admits  his  distrust  of 
representative  government  by  arguing 
that,  the  amendment  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  it  will  make  it  harder  for  politi¬ 
cians  to  mislead  ”...  the  victims  of 
these  economic  ills  [who]  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  sophisticated. . ."  and  are  “ill 
informed”  and  therefore  do  not  realize 
that  their  plight  is  due  to  the  sort  of  fis¬ 
cal  policies  the  Senator  opposes. 

Bluntly  put.  Senator  Hatch  is  saying 
that  the  majority  of  the  citizenry  is  too 
stupid  to  prevent  lying  politicians 
from  selling  them  out  on  fiscal  policy. 


He  wants  to  save  the  majority  of  the 
people  from  themselves. 

One  need  not  be  opposed  to  conserva¬ 
tive  fiscal  policy  to  recognize  the  threat 
.  the  balanced-budget  amendment  poses 
to  the  continuing  vitality  of  our  consti¬ 
tutional  form  of  government. 

If  a  majority  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  favor  fiscally  conserva¬ 
tive  policies  at  this  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic,  then  let  them  adopt 
and  implement  such  policies.  But  if, 
after  a  time,  the  people  do  not  care  for 
these  policies  and  then  elect  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  representatives  to  adopt  hew 
and  different  policies,  let  us  not  have 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  that 
allow  a  minority  to  prevent  the  ma¬ 
jority  from  doing  the  people’s  will. 

If  today  Senator  Hatch  and  others 
are  permitted  to  tilt  the  constitutional 
system  to  favor  one  set  of  economic 
and  social  polities,  we  can  expect  a 
never-ending  procession  of  well-inten¬ 
tioned  know-it-alls  who  will  come  for¬ 
ward  to  .write  their  own  versions  of 
economic  and  social  truth  into  the 
Constitution,  converting  that  docu¬ 
ment  from  the  policy-neutral  flexible 
divisor  of  governmental  powers  and 
individual  rights  it  has  always  been 
into  a  social  and  economic  manifesto 
that  wiU  rapidly  come  to  be  out  of  step 
with  the  nation's  changing  needs. 

The  balanced-budget  amendment  is 
the  purest  folly  and  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  as  quickly  as  are  most  pro¬ 
nouncements  coming  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  hot  summer  of  an  election 
year.  Robert  Funicello 

Mamaroaeck,  N.Y.,  July  19, 1982 
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By  Barbara  Tuchman 

The  21  countries  of  the  Arab  League 
possess  territories  600  times  and  popu¬ 
lation  40  times  the  size  d  Israel's.  AD 
ttese  Arab  or  Moslem  countries  have 
possessed  national  sovereignty  with, 
control  of  their  own  armies.,  economies 
and  societies  for  longer  than  Israel, 
which  did  not  gain  sovereignty  until 
1948.  What  have  they  done  with  their 
nationhood  except  to  mutually  quarrel 
and  fight;  build  skyscraper  cities  in  the 
desert  and  ludicrously  enrich  their 
sheiks?  As  regards  peace  or  settlement 
in  their  region,  tneir  only  policy  has 
been  refusal,  beginning  with  refusal  of 
the  partition  determined  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1947  after  repeated  interna¬ 
tional  commissionsof  inquiry.  With  the 
striking  exception  of  Egypt,  they  have 
advanced  no  responsible  policy  and 
taken  no  responsible  steps.  '■ 

While  refusing  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Israeli  they  have  not  been 
able  to  mobilize  the  will,  unity  or 
strength  to  eliminate  this  relatively 
tiny  intruder,  which  would  at  least 
have  solved  what  they  tHtnfc  is  their 
problem.  They  can  only  talk  about 
their  undying  “ammiitment”  to-tbe 
Palestinian  and  threaten  holy  war 
without  making  a  single  contribution 
toward  settlement  of  a  world-disturb¬ 
ing  condition  while  denouncing  the  one 
among  them  that  had  the  courage  to 
recognize  and  reverse  a  sterile  policy 
and  take  action  toward  a  settlement. 

"How  beautiful  was  this  day,"  de¬ 
clared  an  officer  of  the  Arab  Legion  in 
1948,  "when  the  whole  world  held  its 
breath  anticipating  the  entry  of  seven 
Arab  armies  into  Palestine  to  redeem 
it  from  the  Zionists  and  the  West!" 
The  seven  armies  did  not  quite  ma¬ 
terialize  but  five  did,  and,  against  the 
forces  of  a  still  unorganized  nation 
representing  no  more  than  600,000 
people,  failed  ignominiously  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  object,  but  rather  lost 
more  of  the  landPthey  sought  to  "re¬ 
deem."  The  humiliation  of  this  defeat 
planted  the.  Arabs  thereafter  in  a  fixed 
obsession  not  to  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Israel  and  eventually,  as 
they  hoped,  to  makejt  vanish. 

The  Palestinians  who  fled  from  their 
homes  during  the  fighting  were  made 
refugees  in  a  war  launched  by  the  Arab 
countries.  They  numbered  between 
500,000  and  600,000,  of  whom  about  half 
■moved  dose  by  to  what  is  now  called 
the  West  Bank,  the  rest  into  Gaza  and 
Lebanon  with  smaller  groups  into  Jor¬ 
dan  proper  and  Syria.  The  largest 
group  were  supported  for  many  years 
by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency,  very  hugely  financed 
by  the  United  States.  When  the  United 
Nations  appealed  for  return  of  the  refu¬ 
gees,  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gur- 
-^raS’  stated;  "Whenthe'AJrab  sta&s^are 
ready  to -conclude  a  peace  trebly  with 
Israel,  this  question  will  come  up  for 
constructive  solution  as  part  of  the  gen¬ 
era!  settlement.”  His  condition  has 
never  been  met.  In  35  years  no  Arab 
country  except  Egypt  has  concluded  a 
peace  treaty  with  or  recognized  Israel. 

Almost  equal  to  the  Palestinian  exo¬ 
dus  was  tbe  forced  displacement  over 
the  next  10  years  from  Arab  countries 
of  some  460,000  Jews  from  their  an¬ 
cient  communities.  They  have  not  be¬ 
come  terrorists  nor  destroyers  of  a 
neighboring  country;  their  coreligion¬ 
ists  took  them  in. 

After  1948,  Israel  was  subjected  to 
constant  harassment,  armed  incur¬ 
sions  and  terrorist  attacks  as  well  as 
political,  economic  and  diplomatic 
boycott,  until  the  Arabs  mobilized 
again  in  2967,  were  again  defeated  and 
lost  more  territory  than  before.  After 
the  war  Israel  offered  to  settle  with 
any  of  the  three  enemies  —  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  Syria  —  that  would  make 
a  peace  treaty  but  met  instead  the 
Three  Nos  of  Khartoum:  "No  recon¬ 
ciliation,  no  negotiation,  no  peace.” 
When  it  comes  to  negatives,  the  Arabs 
can  occasionally  unite. 

The  history  since  then  is  familiar: 
the  rise  of  the  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries  holding  its 
Western  customers  in  pitiful  thrall, 
the  rise  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or¬ 
ganization  with  terrorism,  and  a  huge 
Soviet-supplied  arsenal  as  its  means, 
the  Camp  David  breakthrough,  which 
intensified  Arab  intransigence  while 
weakening  the  Arab  position,  by  free¬ 
ing  Israel  (at  the  cost  of  giving  up  the 
Sinai  and  its  oil  and  airfields)  from 
hostile  encirclement,  and  finally  the 
sad  turn  of  Israel  from  a  pragmatic  to 
an  ideological  position  virtually  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  Arabs.  This  is  a 
grievous  development  for  any  country 
because  it  abandons  reason,  common 
sense  and  long-range  thinking.  Our 
own  cold-war  phobia  about  Commu¬ 
nism,  which  pulled  us  into  a  shooting 
war  7,000  miles  from  our  shores — and 
into  defeat-— isan example. 

For  Israel  the  tarn  is  a  tragedy  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  the  loss  of  the 
original  dream,  tire  hope  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  productive,  peaceful  country  in 
the  ancient  homeland.  It  is  a  turn  to 
the  militarism  the  Israelis  had  hoped 
’  to  abjure— as  did  the  young  Idealistic 
United  States  In  the  18th  century  — 
and  to  tire,  governance  of  an  unwilling 
people,  which  is  a  task  that  history’s 
record  shows  cannot  succeed. 

To  survive  in  the  present  Middle 
East  —  and  if  there  is  one  tiling  be¬ 
yond  discussion  it  is  Israel's  intention 
to  survive  —  they  have  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  peaceful;  they  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  aggression.  The  invasion  of 
Lebanon  seems  to  me  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  i  do  not  like  it  and  do  not  think  it 
the  wisest  course,  but  I  think  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  Let  ns  place  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  a  solution  where  it  lies  rather 
than  Indulge  in  hoher-ihan-ibw  pom¬ 
posities  about  Israel  as  a  world  men¬ 
ace.  Let  the  Arabs  solve  the  problem 
of  the  Palestinians.  - _ 

Barbara  Tuchman,  the  historian,  is  au¬ 
thor  most  recently  of  "Practicing  His¬ 
tory;  Selected  Essays ■”  and  is  working 
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.  By  Brewster  C.  Denney 

SEATTLE — It  has  been  popular  for 
some  time  to  say  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  consensus  on  broad  issues  of 
national  policy.  The  notion  that  con¬ 
sensus  is  both  unachievable  and  inap¬ 
propriate  may  have  become  so  widely 
accepted  that  America’s  political  cog¬ 
noscenti  have  lost  the  nose  for  it.  They 
can  no  longer  smell  the  opportunity 
for  consensus  and  instead  even  prefer 
the  sweatier  aura  of  politics  by  com¬ 
bat  and  caricature.  The  current  de¬ 
bate  over  a  nuclear-weapons  freeze  is 
a  case  in  point. 

Compare  the  texts  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  and  the  Jacksdn-Wamer 
freeze  resolutions.  The  press  and  par¬ 
tisans  of  each  have  badly  distorted 
their  actual  meaning.  It  is  widely  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
freeze  must  be  an  instant,  unilateral 
freeze  with  the  present  Soviet  suprem¬ 
acy,  in  theater  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu¬ 
rope  left  in  place.  Not  so.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  proposes  a  negotiated,  verifiable 
freeze  with  special  attention  to  the 
.  most  destabilizing  weapons.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  stated  as  foot  that  the  Jack- 
soo-Warner  measure  calls  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  buildup  of  United  States 
strength  before  negotiations  for  re¬ 
ductions  can  begin.  Again,  not  so.  It  is 
a  negotiated  freeze  and  a  negotiated 
reduction  with  negotiations  to  start 
immediately. 

Both  resolutions  call  for  reductions. 
Surely  the  supporters  of  both  resolu¬ 
tions  prefer  substantial  reductions  to 
a'freeze  and  prefer  a  freeze  to  uninhib¬ 
ited  increases  of  nuclear  inventories 
on  both  sides.  Both  resolutions  call  for 
negotiations  of  the  details  of  the 
freeze.  Both  require  verification  of  the 
agreements.  Both  may  require  sub¬ 
stantial,  even  protracted,  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  texts  themselves,  devoid  of 
the  polemics  that  have  accompanied 
their  introduction,  are  really  quite 
similar. 

My  view  is  that  there  is  in  fact  a 
broad  consensus  on  national  security 
and  arms  control  waiting  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  but  the  people  who  can  make 
that  consensus  operative  —  including 


WASHINGTON 


the  press  and  the  partisans  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  — are  too  busy  playing  ad  bomi- 
nem  hawks  and  doves  to  do  it.  Jack- 
son-Warner  supporters  glibly  slap  the 
unilateral  disarmament  "peacenik” 
label  ra  Kennedy-Hatfield  supporters, 
ignoring  the  solid  attention  the  text 
pays  to  verification,  reduction  and. 
special  treatment  of  the  most  destabi¬ 
lizing  weapons  and  that  the  resolution 
is  supported  by .  many  longtime 
friends  of  a  strong  defense.  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  supporters  paint  the  Jackson- 
Wamer  agreement  as  an  unrealistic 
license  to  continue  the  arms  race,  ig¬ 
noring  the  fact  that  real  reductions 
are  in  the  interests  of  both  sides  and 
that  reductions  of  inventories  of  weap¬ 
ons  now  m  place  are  easier  to  verify 
and,  thus,  to  negotiate  than  freezes  on 
the  production  of  new  ones. 


There  is  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
about  arms  negotiations.  There  is  a 
real  underlying  consensus  emerging 
that  includes  people  who  are  both  seri¬ 
ous  about  the  Soviet  threat  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  lower  the  level  of  arms. 
American  and  Soviet  negotiators  are 
discussing  reduction  right  now  in 
Geneva.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  uni¬ 
fied  support  for  a  new  verifiable 
agreement  that  reduces  the  risk  of  nu¬ 
clear  war. 

Why  can’t  Senators  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and  Henry 
M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  both 
Democrats,  make  a  single  resolution 
and  get  broad  support  now?  The  Nu¬ 
clear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  was  the 
result  of  a  Kennedy- Jackson  collabo¬ 
ration.  Such  a  collaboration  might 
persuade  the  Administration  that 
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these  negotiations  must  be  pursued 
assiduously.  Consensus  politics  will  be 
required  for  Congressional  approval 
of  a  new  agreement.  The  basis  for  con¬ 
sensus  is  there.  The  two  resolutions 
have  together  the  overwhelming  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Congress  ana  the  American 
people.  And,  who  knows,  a  successful 
act  of  consensus  on  this  subject  may 
help  to  revive  the  art  of  consensus.  A 
long  list  of  unresolved  issues  are  on 
the  national  agenda  once  we  have  re¬ 
duced  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Brewster  C.  Denney  is  professor  of 
public  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  20th-Century 
Fund  and  was  a  United  States  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1968. 


Ronald  Reagan  last  week,  in  a  move 
speaking  volumes  about  his  sincerity 
in  the  current  strategic  arms  reduc¬ 
tion  talks,  threw  out  19  years  of  bipar¬ 
tisan  American  support  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  The 
military  arguments  he  accepted  have 
heretofore  been  consistently  rejected. 

It  was  19  years  ago  today  that 
American,  British  and  Soviet  negotia¬ 
tors  concluded  and  initialed  in  Mos¬ 
cow  a  treaty  banning  all  -  nuclear 
weapons  testing  in  the  air,  sea  and 
outer  space.  John  F.  Kennedy  called  it 
"an  important  first  step  —  a  step  to¬ 
ward  peace  [and]  reason,”  adding 
that  it  was  “a  journey  of  a  thousand 
-miles.”  When  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
the  chief  •  American  negotiator,  was 
welcomed  home  by  his  Georgetown 
neighbors,  one  woman  brought  her 
baby,  saying,  “What  you  did  in  Mos¬ 
cow  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
lode  ahead  to  a  full  and  happy  life.” 


Test  Ban  and  Epitaphs 


By  Theodore  C.  Sorensen 


Because  the  treaty  permitted  un¬ 
derground  testing,  it  was  indeed  only 
a  first  small  step  toward  slowing  the 
nuclear  arms.  race.  Its  text  contem¬ 
plated  a  future  comprehensive  ban. 
President  Kennedy  and  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  the  Soviet  leader,  both 
hoped  to  resolve  the  one  remaining  ob¬ 
stacle  to  an  underground-test  ban  — 
how  to  inspect  suspicious  seismic-dis¬ 
turbance  reports.  During  these  past  19 
years,  every  President,  regardless  of 
party,  actively  sought  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  halt  underground  nu¬ 
clear  testing.  For  19  years,  arguments 
emanating  from  the  Pentagon  and  nu¬ 
clear-weapons  laboratories  about  the 
need  for  more  testing  —  to  develop 


new  weapons  and  enhance  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  existing  weapons  —  were  re¬ 
jected  by  the  White  House. 

Until  last  week. 

With  typical  circuity,  the  Reagan 
Administration  decision  not  even  to 
negotiate  for  such  a  ban,  once  it  had 
been  involuntarily  publicized,  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  need  to  first  redefine 
verification  procedures  for  two  inter¬ 
im,  'mratified,  largely  meaningless 
agreements  that  ban  explosions  over 
150  kilotons.  In  truth,  both  superpow¬ 
ers  can  obtain  all  the  test  results  they 
need  below  that  threshold,  which  is  10 
times  the'  power  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  Moreover,  these  interim  agree¬ 
ments  would  both  be  rendered  moot 
by  a  determined  Presidential  commit¬ 
ment  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.  Because  of  new  verification 
technology  and  procedures,  such  a 
pact  seemed  near  in  1979  before  it 
temporarily  sank  with  the  second 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty. 

Opposition  to  a  total  ban  from  vari¬ 
ous  military  leaders  and  nuclear 
scientists  in  both  Washington  and 
Moscow  over  the  last  19  years  is  not 
surprising.  As  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler 
testified  regarding  the  1963  treaty: 
"In  the  purest  sense  of  the  term,  any 
agreement  which  limits  the  manner  in 
which  we  develop  our  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  represents  a  military  disadvan¬ 
tage.”  Most  armed  services  com¬ 
manders.  trained  and  paid  and  obli¬ 
gated  to  provide  the  strongest  possible 
combat  force,  invariably  want  more 
tests,  more  weapons  and  more  cer¬ 
tainty  about  the  reliability  of  their  ex¬ 
isting  weapons. 

These  same  arguments  were  all  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1963  against  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  by  both  active  and 


retired  commanders  and  by  con¬ 
cerned  citizens  ranging  from  Edward 
Teller  to  Phyllis  S.  Schlafly.  But  their 
arguments  were  overcome  by  an¬ 
swers  that  are  equally  valid  today. 
Tbe  risks  of  a n  imperfect  treaty  were 
deemed  less  than  the  risks  of  an  un¬ 
abated  arms  race.  A  reduction  in  the 
tensions  and  economic  burdens  of  the 
cold  war  was  deemed  worth  the  limi¬ 
tations  on  new  weaponry.  Preserving 
doubts  in  both  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Pentagon  about  the  reliability  of  their 
respective  stockpiles  might  someday 
stay  2  reckless  hand.  Establishing 
roadblocks  to  either  superpower's 
development  cf  destabilizing  weapons 
might  reduce  future  temptations  to 
launch  a  surprise  first  strike.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  in  1963  listened,  debated  and  ap- 
proved  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  30  to  19. 

Unfortunately  the  ideology  of  those 
19  is  now  in  the  saddle  in  Washington. 
The  Reagan  cold  warriors  advertise 
their  plans  for  arms  control  with  more 
hypocrisy  than  hope  for  success.  They 
see  no  need  for  the  superpowers  to 
deter  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  setting  a  good  example.  They  want 
oo  part  of  a  nuclear  freeze,  not  even  a 
mutual  halt  in  testing  warheads  and 
weapons.  Why  should  they?  An  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  can  turn  the  clock 
back  by  decades  on  child  labor  and  So¬ 
cial  Security  can  easily  go  back  to 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

1  would  remind  them  of  the  statement 
of  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  the  late  Senate 
Republican  leader,  in  switching  to  sup¬ 
port  the  1963  treaty,  "I  should  not  like  to 
have  written  on  my  tombstone:  'He 
knew  what  happened  2t  Hiroshima,  but 
he  did  not  take  a  first  step.’  ”  That  first 
step  in  1963  was  impelled  in  part  by  a  nu¬ 
clear  confrontation  over  Cuba  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Let  us  pray  that  another  such 
confrontation  will  not  be  required  to 
produce  the  next  step. 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  who  was  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  to  President  Kennedy,  is 
a  lawyer  in  New  York. 


PARIS  —  Reflecting  on  the  sudden 
new  outbreak  of  friction  between  Europe 
and  tbe  U.S.,  Andre  Fontaine,  the 
French  commentator,  recently  spoke  of 
"California  Gaullism.”  It  wasn't  meant 
as  a  compliment,  even  from  that  long¬ 
standing  admirer  of  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Fontaine  specified  that  he  meant 
a  leadership  “caring  little  about  tbe  ad¬ 
vice,  less  about  the  interests  of  others, 
even  allies,”  when  national  interest  is 
asserted.  The  French,  who  make  a  vir¬ 
tue  of  "sacred  egoism,'’  are  not  tbe  best 
placed  to  complain.  But  they  do  reflect 
widespread  renewed  doubts  about  Wash¬ 
ington’s  view  of  the  alliance. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  in  tbe  U.S, 
about  cutting  loose  from  Europe  before 
President  Reagan’s  recent  trip  with  his 
sweeping  pledges.  Isolationism  is  one 
way  of  going  it  alone.  Unilateralism  is 
merely  another,  more  adventurous  and 
probably  more  costly.  More  and  more 
people  are  coming  to  ask  .  explicitly 
about  reviving  the  old  idea  of  “Fortress 
America." 

Paul  Estie,  of  Kasilof,  Alaska,  writes 
to  say,  "I  have  yet  to  encounter  a  see- 
nario  describing  the  sequence  of  dire 
events  which  would  occur  if  the  U.S.  did 1 
try  to  go  it  alone, '  and  he  stoutly  urges 
isolationism. 

His  argument  is  not  strident  or  emo¬ 
tional.  “English-speaking  North  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  only  big  area  of  tbe  world  cur¬ 
rently  capable  of  feeding  itself  from  re¬ 
sources  within  its  borders,  if  we  can 
forego  chocolate  and  coffee.  We  are 
nearly  self-sufficient,  or  could  be.  in 
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The  Risks  of  Isolation 


By  Flora  Lewis 


most  metals,  especially  if  we  went  after 
tbe  manganese  nodules  of  tbe  deep 
ocean  floors  without  waiting  for  tbe  per¬ 
mission  of  the' rest  of  the  world. 

“We  probably  could  make  do  with  our 
own  ofl  without  much' distress.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  in  .favor  of  insituting  a  high 
degree  of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  economically  and-xpllitarily  and 
politically  . .  .  .nuclear  missiles  could 
destroy  any  fleet  bearing  an  invading 
army  toward  our  shores  and  a  conquer¬ 
ing  army  could 'not  come  by  air.” 

The  cogency  of  Mr.  Estle's  approach 
is  that  he  is  not  a  victim  of  tbe  prepos¬ 
terous  notion  that  tbe  U.S.  alone  could 
impose  order  oh  tbe  world,  or  benefit 
from  its  international  role  without  ac¬ 
cepting  responsibilities. 

That  atleast  clarifies  the  debate.  The 
central  questions  become:  Can  isola¬ 
tion  be  secure?  How  high  would  be  tbe 
price  In  living  standards?  Does  such 
egocentrism  reflect  tbe  social  and 
moral  goals  of  most  Americans? 

On  tbe  face  of  it,  continental  defense 
lodes  a  lot  cheaper  and  easier  than, 
trying  to  maintain -some  kind  of  global 
balance,  with  or  without  allies.  But  it 
assumes  the  unreserved,  assent  of 


Canada,  not  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
And  Mexico?  It  is  weak  militarily  but  it 
has  over  65  million  people,  probably  100 
million  by  the  year  2000. 

Would  isolationism  assure  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America?  There  would  be  no  guaran¬ 
tees.  particularly  if  U.S.  economic  re¬ 
treat  left  countries  with  exploding 
populations  to  fester  in  misery.  Adver¬ 
saries,  with  their  own  problems,  might 
not  seek  to  establish  hostile  bases  in  the 
area  or  block  tbe  Panama  Canal,  but' 
the  isolationist  thesis  must  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  possibility. 

>  Reliance  on  nuclear  defense  against 
invasion  doesn't  prevent  nuclear  black¬ 
mail,  menacing  the  U.$.  with  devasta¬ 
tion  if  it  uses  missiles  first  against  ap¬ 
proaching  military  targets. 

The  second  question  is  even  more 
problematical.  Foreign  trade  is  a 
small  percent  of  tbe  U.S.  economy, 
but  increasingly  vital  in  terms  of 
exports  which  generate  jobs  as  well 
as  critical  imports.  Isolation  needn't 
mean  total  seclusion.  But  protection¬ 
ism  would  provoke  retaliation. 
America's  role  in  the  world  economy 
now  is  such  that  withdrawal  would 


do  immense  damage  to  others. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an 
America  in  self-quarantine  could  main¬ 
tain  tbe  buoyancy,  the  innovation,  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  marked  its 
development  into  a  continental  power. 
History  shows  that  isolated  societies 
stagnate.  It  is  open  ones,  which  ex¬ 
change  not  wily  goods  and  services  but 
ideas  and  energies,  that  flourish. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  sheer  will  to  bar¬ 
ricade  the  country  can  force  the  genie  of 
modern  technology  back  into  its  bottle, 
restoring  the  self-sufficiency  of  a  pre¬ 
jet,  pre-satellite,  pre-television  society 
with  a  much  smaller  population  and 
zoom  to  expand.  But  the  attempt  would 
create  great  tensions,  domestically  as 
well  as  internationally. 

Above  all,  the  moral  and  religious 
foundation  of  America  is  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  It  is  often  honored  in  the 
breach,  but  what  could  replace  it  to 
produce  social  cohesion  in  a  pluralistic, 
multi-ethnic  society?  Tolerance,  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  sense  cf  community  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  endangered  than 
enhanced  in  “Fortress  America.” 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Estie  for  Strip¬ 
ping  away  bravura  and  addressing  the 
core  issue.  This  is  a  troubled  world  and  1 
can  see  the  temptation  to  hole  up  in  the 
wilderness.  My  answer,  however,  is  that 
it  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  life.  It  probably 
wouldn't  be  safer,  certainly  not  if  a  foe 
came  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  world's 
'industrial  and  resource  potential,  and  it 
surely  would  fail  the  vision  of  America. 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  July  24  —  Looking 
back  over  the  first  half  of  his  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  planning  for  the  last  half,  it 
must  have  occurred  to  President  Rea¬ 
gan  occasionally  that  even  many  of  his 
own  supporters,  who  like  him  person¬ 
ally  and  long  for  his  success,  have  seri¬ 
ous  doubts  about  his  leadership. 

Otherwise,  Jt  would  be  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  so  many  of  his  principal  ap¬ 
pointees  have  resigned  in  this  critical 
period  of  decision  on  economic  and  for¬ 
eign  policies  over  the  last  few  weeks 
and  months. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  and  security  af¬ 
fairs,  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig,  Richard  Allen,  head  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  and  Admiral 
Bobby  Ray  Inman,  deputy  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  either 
jumped  or  were  shoved  —  all  leaving 
with  Presidential  letters  of  profound  re¬ 
gret. 

In  the  field  of  economic  affairs,  Mur¬ 
ray  Weidenbaum  quit  as  head  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis¬ 
ers,  and  was  only  the  latest  of  a  parade 
of  economists  who  have  vanished  qui¬ 
etly  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  economic 
alarm  since  the  1930’s. 

Jerry  Jordan  left  the  council  this 
month.  Myer  Rashish,  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  long  a 
target  for  the  Republican  conservatives 
because  of  his  liberal  free-trade  philos¬ 
ophy;  Robert  Hormats,  an  opponent  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  Soviet-European  pipeline 
policy,  and  Martin  Anderson,  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  conservative  development  advis¬ 
er,  have  all  departed,  for  as  they  say, 
"personal  reasons." 

It's  not  unusual,  and  may  not  be  a  bad 
idea,  to  switch  the  lineup  at  half  time  in 
any  Administration,  but  this  evacua¬ 
tion,  whatever  else  it  may  mean,  is 
clearly  no  vote  of  confidence  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  or  his  policies.  Everybody 
has  been  very  polite  about  it.  and  no¬ 
body  has  slammed  the  door  on  the  way 
out,  but  there  is  obviously  a  problem  — 
not  only  with  high  interest  rates  and 
high  unemployment  at  home,  but  with 
policy  abroad. 

President  Reagan  is  not  in  as  much 
trouble  with  his  political  adversaries  in 
the  Democratic  Party  or  in  Moscow 
who  are  also  confused  about  the  tangles 
of  this  higgledy-piggledy  world,  as  he  is 
with  his  allies,  who  don't  know  what 
he’s  doing  from  one  day  to  another. 

They  are  sore  at  him  for  insisting  that 
their  companies  cannot  transfer  United 
States  technology  for  the  Soviet-Euro¬ 
pean  pipeline  and  are  claiming  thattbis 
is  an  illegal  breach  of  contract.  The  fact 
is  that  the  European  licensees  agreed  in 
writing  not  to  transfer  this  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union  without  consent  and 
are  themselves  in  breach  of  contract. 

This  is  not  a  legal  but  a  political 
issue.  Mr.  Reagan  had  the  legal  right  to 
do  what  he  did.  The  question  is  whether 
he  was  wise  to  reduce  a  philosophy  of 
peace  to  an  argument  over  a  gas  pipe¬ 
line,  and  insist  on  a  legal  right  that 
would  divide  the  allies  without  really 
hurting  the  Soviets,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  still  shipping  millions  of  tons  of 
grain  to  Moscow. 

But  this  is  precisely  why  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  getting  into  trouble  both  with  Ids 
own  people  at  home  and  his  allies 
abroad.  For  he  deals  with  each  prob¬ 
lem  separately,  favoring  the  American 
farmers  one  day  in  trade  with  Russia, 
and  punishing  the  Europeans  for  trad¬ 
ing  with  Moscow  the  next,  with  no  con¬ 
necting  rods  or  coherent  policy  over 
ail. 

Just  when  he  is  going  into  nuclear 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  he  announces  that  he  won’t 
consider  a  nuclear  test-ban  until  the 
Soviets  amend  other  treaties  agreed 
upon  in  the  past. 

He  deplores  the  spread  of  arms  all 
over  the  world,  but  ships  more  of  them 
to  Israel  without  control  and  even  more 
than  anybody  else  to  the  poor  nations 
that  can't  afford  them. 

He  insists  that  his  tax  reduction  will 
encourage  people  to  save  more,  invest 
more,  produce  more,  and  employ  more 
people,  but  unemployment  is  still  run¬ 
ning  at  more  than  9  percent,  and  his 
own  Department  of  Labor  announces 
that  one  out  of  every  five  workers  was 
out  of  a  job  at  some  time  in  1981. 

Obviously,  as  he  is  always  telling  us, 
this  is  not  President  Reagan’s  fault,' 
and  he  cannot  correct  in  two  years  the 
staggering  blunders  of  Washington 
over  the  previous  20,  which  is  fair 
enough,  but  time  is  running  on,  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  Ms  proposed  remedies  is  run¬ 
ning  out. 

President  Reagan  seems  to  recognize 
this,  for  lately  he  has  been  flying 
around  the  country  arguing  his  case  on 
television  talk  shows,  and  many  of  his 
aides  have  been  staying  up  all  night 
with  that  wonderful  man  Larry  King  on 
radio,  trying  to  explain  what  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  means  —  all  this  in  the  conviction 
that  public  relations  is  the  answer  to  the 
Reagan  problem  rather  than  the  cause. 

But  at  half  time  in  this  Administra¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  pause  for  reflection,  with 
some  new  men  in  the  lineup,  and  with 
George  Shultz  at  the  State  Department, 
and  this,  hopefully,  may  make  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

The  particular  issues  in  the  dispute 
between  the  parties  and  the  allies  over 
gas  pipelines  and  steel  exports  will 
probably  be  forgotten  before  the  leaves 
fall.  The  fate  of  ‘^e  alliance,  which  has 
kept  the  peace  .nr  over  two  genera¬ 
tions,  obviously  does  not  depend  on 
thesethings. 

But  on  the  capacity  of  the  allies  and 
their  peoples  to  have  confidence  in  the 
judgement  of  the  American  President, 
a  great  deal  depends.  This  has  been  Mr. 
Reagan's  failure  in  the  first  hall  of  his 
term  and  is  the  challenge  of  the  second 
half. 


Arts& 

Leisure 

Is  the  Virtuoso  a 
Vanishing  Species? 


By  HAROLD  C.  SCHONBERG 

Our  age  distrusts  flamboy¬ 
ant  virtuosity  or  highly 
emotive  self-expression  of 
any  kind.  Yet  no  artist  can 
have  too  much  technique, 
and  that  goes  for  writers,  painters  and 
mathematicians  as  well  as  musicians. 
Moritz  Rosenthal  was  once  asked  if  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  showing  off  his 
technique.  "Is  Rockefeller  ashamed 
of  his  millions?’'  he  answered. 

For  what  good  are  the  noblest  ideas 
if  the  fingers  or  vocal  cords  cannot  put 
them  into  effect?  It  is  a  truism  that 
technique  must  be  placed  at  the  feet  of 
the  goddess  of  art,  but  without  the 
technique  ro  begin  with,  the  artist  can¬ 
not  go  very  far.  Yet  in  our  present  cli¬ 
mate  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  next 
to  original  sin  if  a  musician  lets  loose 
and  shows  that  he  not  ashamed  of 
demonstrating  those  superior  fingers, 
vocal  cords  or  baton  technique. 

These  thoughts  are  prompted  by  the 
recent  Vladimir  Horowitz  telecast 
from  London.  Those  millions  who 
tuned  in  caught  the  7S-year-old  pianist 
in  a  typical  program,  typically 
played.  Scarlatti,  Liszt,  Chopin  —  all 
rolled  from  his  fingers  in  the  style  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  so  different  from 
the  style  of  every  living  pianist.  The 
concert  made  one  realize  again,  as  if 
any  reinforcement  were  necessary, 
that  Mr.  Horowitz  is  unique.  He  is  not 
only  the  last  of  his  kind.  In  the  history 
of  piano  playing  he  could  very  well  be 
the  only  one  of  his  kind,  and  when  he 
goes,  there  will  be  nobody  to  succeed 
him.  That  may  sound  like  a  sweeping 
statement,  but  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
facts  and  ask  a  few  questions. 

There  will  be  nobody  to  succeed 
Vladimir  Horowitz  because  where 
most  pianists  today  play  much  the 
same  repertory  much  the  same  way, 
Mr.  Horowitz  is  a  complete  individual¬ 
ist  whose  style  is  a  throwback  to  the 
Anton  Rubinstein  tradition.  Nobody, 
because  no  other  living  pianist's  tone 
and  sonority  remotely  resembles  that 
of  the  volcanic  Horowitz.  Nobody,  be- 
cause  today’s  training  is  alien  to  the 
kind  of  freedom  and  divine  right  of  the ' 
performer  that  Mr:“ft"browitz  repre¬ 
sents.  Nobody,  because  the  famous 
Horowitz  technique,  even  with  a  few 
slips  these  days,  is  In  a  class  by  itself. 
And,  above  all,  nobody,  because  no  pi¬ 
anist  these  days  brings  the  sheer  ex¬ 
citement  to  a  recital  that  Mr.  Horo¬ 
witz  does.  As  a  result  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  charge  fabulous  fees  —  the 
highest  in  musical  history  —  and  play 
relatively  few  concerts  a  year. 

Some  of  the  younger  pianists  today 
have  techniques  on  a  Horowitz  order. 
Think  of  Alexis  Weissenberg,  Horacio 
Gutierrez,  Maurizio  Pollini,  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy,  Martha  Argerich,  to 
name  but  five.  They  are  brilliant  pia¬ 
nists  who  have  matte  fine  careers.  But 
none  of  them  brings  to  their  playing 
the  quality  of  freedom,  excitement, 
daring,  abandon  and  color  of  Mr. 
Horowitz  at  his  best  Nor,  with  all  of 
their  gifts,  do  they  have  the  ultimate 
technique  of  Mr.  Horowitz  in  his  great 
days. 

There  are  those  who  regard  Mr. 
Horowitz  primarily  as  a  technician,  a 
circus  performer  interested  only  in 


through  the  years.  Today  he  is  very 
conscious  of  being  Vladimir  Horowitz, 
the  sole  survivor  of  an  old  school.  But 
when  he  broke  on  the  scene  in  the 
1920’s  he  was  only  a  major  talent 
among  a  group  of  immortals  that  in¬ 
cluded  such  giants  as  Sergei  Rachma¬ 
ninoff,  Josef  Lhevinne,  Josef  Hof¬ 
mann,  Ignaz  Friedman,  Moritz 
Rosenthal,  Leopold  Godowsky  and 
Benno  Moiseiwitsch.  All  of  those  were 
Slavic  pianists,  and  Mr.  Horowitz  was 
of  that  tradition.  He  was  instantly 
pegged  as  the  brilliant  newcomer  he 
was  —  a  pianist  with  steel  fingers,  an 
immense  sonority,  formidable  rhyth¬ 
mic  drive  and  a  straightforward  musi¬ 
cal  approach.  A  great  pianist  had  ap¬ 
peared,  and  Hofmann  once  told  this 
writer  that  of  all  the  young  pianists 
Vladimir  Horowitz  was  the  one  who 
was  going  to  carry  on  his  and  Rach¬ 
maninoffs  tradition. 

In  a  few  years  Mr.  Horowitz  be¬ 
came  a  superstar  and  has  remained 
one  ever  since.  Almost  always,  super- 


Vladimir  Horowitz 

stars  are  superstars  because  they  give 
the  public  something  that  no  other 
performer  can.  Mr.  Horowitz  was, 
and  has  remained,  an  electric  pianist. 
It  was  not  only  his  amazing  technique 
that  drew  full  houses  all  over  the 
world.  Mr.  Horowitz  in  addition  had 
that  Ingredient  X,  and  anybody  who 
can  work  out  the  formula  and  bottle  it 
is  going  to  be  a  very  rich  man.  What¬ 
ever  the  mysterious  ingredient  is,  it 
imbqes  an- artist.. with  a  quality  that 
comes  right  over  the  footlights  and  en¬ 
ters  into  the  ears  and  actual  breathing 
of  every  listener. 

Mr.  Horowitz  transmits  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  amount  of  personality,  and 
without  that  no  superstar  career  can 
be  made,  no  matter  how  musical,  how 
thoughtful,  bow  sincere  an  artist.  It  is 
not  even  showmanship. 

In  his  early  days  Mr.  Horowitz  had  a 
very  direct  approach  to  music,  and 
that  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those 
who  have  taken  note  of  his  current 
mannerisms.  A  comparison  of  his 
three  recordings  of  the  Rachmaninoff 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  is  instructive. 
His  version  with  Alfred  Coates  made 
in  the  late  1920’s,  is  stunning.  It  has 
very  little  mannerism,  the  lines  are 
sculpted,  all  technical  problems  are 
gorgeously  solved,  the  playing  is  big 
without  the  least  hint  of  overstress.  It 
is  an  approach  favored  by  most  young 
pianists  today,  except  that  none  of 
them  has  the  authority  and  sheer  com¬ 
mand  that  Mr.  Horowitz  then  had.  In 
his  1950’s  recording  with  Fritz  Reiner, 
hints  of  today’s  Horowitz  appear. 
Some  lines  are  dawdled  over,  there  is 


‘Vladimir  Horowitz  can  say,  as  Liszt 
did,  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  public, 
and  he  makes  no  apology  for  it.’ 


bending  music  to  make  an  audience 
gasp.  That  is  not  true,  but  Mr.  Horo¬ 
witz  in  recent  years  has  suffered  from 
a  bad  press  from  those  who  think  vir¬ 
tuosity  is  a  dirty  word.  It  is,  of  course, 
what  one  does  with  the  virtuosity  that 
counts,  and  through  the  years  Mr. 
Horowitz  for  the  most  part  has  man¬ 
aged  to  use  his  virtuosity  for  legiti¬ 
mate  musical  purposes,  reserving  his 
-stunts,  such  as  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever”  and  the  "Carmen  Fantasy” 
for  encores  (and  he  does  not  even  play 
those  any  more).  His  playing  has  its 
share  of  neuroticism,  he  does  not  or¬ 
ganize  large-scale  pieces  in  thekindof 
clear-cut  manner  that  the  severe 
school  of  critics  demands  (to  them, 
pianists  like  Alfred  Brendel  are  the 
ideal),  and  he  can  pull  phrases  into 
peculiar  shapes. 

• 

But  this  is  an  old  story,  one  that  has 
constantly  been  with  us.  In  the  last 
century,  for  instance,  those  who  up¬ 
held  Clara  Schumann  as  the  ideal 
could  not  stand  the  playing  of  Franz 
Liszt.  And  it  worked  the  opposite  way, 
too.  "If  you  want  to  hear  how  Schu¬ 
mann  should  not  be  played,”  Liszt 
once  said,  "listen  to  Clara.”  The  sub¬ 
jectivists  and  objectivists,  yin  and 
yang,  are  always  with  us. 

It  Is  true  that  a  case  can  be  made 
that  Mr.  Horowitz  today  is  a  much 
more  mannered  artist  than  he  was  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  His  style  has  changed 


much  more  rubato  and  a  different 
kind  of  color.  Then,  a  few  years  ago, 
Horowitz  recorded  the  Rachmaninoff 
with  Zubin  Mehta,  and  this  is  a  curi¬ 
ous,  self-indulgent  interpretation  with 
distended  lines,  heavy  “expression" 
and  a  flaming  example  of  the  cult  of 
personality.  It  packs  a  tremendous1 
wallop,  but  the  exaggerations  can 
make  one  uncomfortable. 

Current  exaggerations  and  all,  Mr. 
Horowitz  remains  a  legend  to  pianists. 
Where  he  goes,  they  follow.  When  he 
revived  the  Schumann  “Kreisleri- 
ana”  It  was  taken  up  by  young  pianists 
everywhere.  Several  years  ago  he  pro¬ 
grammed  Schumann's  seldom-played 
"Humoreske,"  and  suddenly  that 
piece  is  in  fashion.  Romanticism  is 
back  again;  even  the  once-derided 
Liszt  paraphrases  and  song  transcrip¬ 
tions  are  being  taken  seriously  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  adopted  by  young  pia¬ 
nists.  They  look  on  Mr.  Horowitz  as 
their  model.  He  represents  Romanti¬ 
cism,  and  they  too  want  to  be  Roman¬ 
tics. 

In  a  musical  period  when  all  per¬ 
formers  have  been  trained  to  play 
literally,  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  printed 
note,  to  observe  religiously  every  in¬ 
struction,  Mr.  Horowitz  is  one  of  the 
very  few  who  looks  back  to  the  days 
when  the  pianist,  violinist  and  singer 
stood  almost  co-equal  with  the  com¬ 
poser.  Today  musicians  almost  unani¬ 
mously  say  that  they  are  the  servants 


of  the  music.  Mr.  Horowitz  can  say,  as 
Liszt  did,  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
public,  and  he  makes  no  apology  for  it. 
In  conversation  he  constantly  talks 
about  "the  public." 

Mr.  Horowitz  respects  his  public. 
He  creates  programs  that  he  thinks 
will  interest  "the  pubMt."  He  looks 
with  scorn  on  programs  that  contain 
only  three  SchubeiT'lor'  Beethoven 
•  sonatas.  He  is  more  entertainer  than 
educator,  though  goodness  knows  he  is 
serious  enough  about  his  repertory. 
Unlike  most  glamour  pianists,  he  is 
careful  to  include,  on  all  of  his  pro¬ 
grams,  a  work  he  has  never  previ¬ 
ously  played  in  public  or  has  not 
played  for  many  years.  He  is  a  mono¬ 
maniac  who  spends  hours  and  hours  a 
day  refining  his  art,  reading  through 
music,  working  on  repertory,  end¬ 
lessly  trying  out  different  chord 
weights  or  dynamics,  and  searching 
for  his  kind  of  pianistic  and  musical 
ideal.  If  not  all  musicians  regard  him 
as  a  tremendous  intellect,  all  pay 
homage  to  his  supreme  craft  and  the 
ideas  he  is  always  bringing  to  his  kind 
of  music. 

His  kind  of  music  is  Romantic.  He 
plays  very  little  Bach  except  in  tran¬ 
scription,  hardly  any  Haydn  or  Mo¬ 
zart  (though  he  has  a  passion  about 
Scarlatti  and  Clement!) ,  only  the 
"name”  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  very 
little  Schubert.  But  he  plays  most 
19th-century  music  from  Chopin 
through  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin, 
with  occasional  ventures  into  Proko¬ 
fiev  (he  introduced  the  Seventh 
Sonata  to  America)  and  the  more  con¬ 
servative  moderns  (he  gave  the  world 
premiere  of  the  Barber  Sonata). 

As  a  Romantic,  Mr.  Horowitz  has  no 
hesitation  touching  up  some  of  the 
music,  he  plays.  Pianists  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  century  did  so,  constantly.  Nobody 
but  Mr.  Horowitz  today  does.  Even  the 
few  remaining  Romantics  —  such  as 
Shura  Cherkassky,  Jorge  Bolet  or 
Claudio  Arrau  —  do  not  tamper  with 
the  actual  notes.  The  younger  pianists 
could  not  even  if  they  wanted  to.  Their 
training  forbids  it;  tampering  with  the 
notes  would  be  equivalent  to  murder. 

There  seems  to  be  a  belief  that  pia- 
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Questions/Answers 

TIGER  LILY  SEEDS 

About  five  years  ago.  a  friend  gave 
me  tiger  lily  seed  to  plant  but  scud  it 
would  not  flower  the  first  year.  In  five 
years,  I  still  do  not  have  flowers,  just 
leaves.  Why?  C.R.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  lily  grows  from  a  bulb  in  which 
the  embryo  flower  forms.  Several 
growing  seasons  are  required  for  a 
bulb  to  develop  to  full  flowering  size. 
The  tiger  lily  (Lilium  tigrinum)  is  a 
Japanese  species  that  has  “escaped” 
from  cultivated  gardens  and  has  be¬ 
come  naturalized.  The  species  also 
develops  small  bulbils  in  leaf  axils 
which  can  be  pulled  off  and  planted 
after  flowers  drop. 


nists  today  on  the  whole  are  better 
trained  and  have  stronger  techniques 
than  the  great  pianists  of  the  past. 
Nonsense.  There  are  no  young  pianists 
currently  in  action  who  could  match 
fingers  with  Lhevinne.  Hofmann, 


Rachmaninoff  and  a  dozen  others  com 
could  mention.  This  is  not-guesswork. 
Listen  to  the  recordings  of  the  giants 
of  the  past  and  match  them  against 
today’s  crop  in  the  same  repertory. 
The  old  virtuosos  had  techniques  that 

. . 


made  everything  semi  easy;  and* 
with  that,  techniques  that  ware  ex- 
pressed  ia '  velvet  tone.  Beautiful 
■  was  a  Ropssnpc  ideal,  and  Mr.. 
Horowitz  always  has  been  super-ciai* 
stious  of  sound  as  an  esthecicin  ifcsrff. 

So  who  in  he  next  generation  can  re¬ 
place  as  the  apo ate  of  Romanti¬ 
cism?  It  would  have,  to  be  a  pianist 
who  concentrates 

which  means  that  the  Monrt- 
Beedxraz>-Scbubert  specialists  roust 
be  <fiscairded.lt  would  fcavetobeapfc- 
amst  who  responds  to  the  Romantic 
rhetoric,  with  its  qgpMnatiQn  ot  gjft- 
ter,  virtupsity  and  aristocra¬ 

cy,  its  daring  and  diablerie,  its  tong 
melodic  Hoes  and  its  delicate  rbytbr 
nric  adjustments. 

Many  young  pianists  seem  to'  be- 
if  eve  that  Romantic  playing  involves 
a  great  deal  of  rubato  and  changes  erf 
tempo.  But  that  is  not  so.  The  great 
Romantics  of  the  past  used  very  little 
mbato.  Trrrtt  less  than  Mr.  Horowitz 
himself  does.  What  they  did  use  were 
tempo  changes  involving  titards  and  - 
acceferandi  between  sections,  exploi¬ 
tation  of  inner  voices  (so  carefully 
marked  by  the  composers  and  so 
generally  ignored  today),  somewhat 
faster  than,  are  encountered 

today  and  rock-steady  metrics.  They 
also  toewixw  to  make  a  melodic  line 
sing  out. 

Mr.  Horowitz  at  Iris  best  has  an  this, 

but  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  young 

pianist  who  does.  Not  Mr.  Ashkenazy, 
whose  playing  is  so  sensitive  and 
beutifol,  but  also  small-scaled.  Not 
Mr.  PoDini.  so  finished  an  artist  but  sP 
cod  in  Iris  Romantic  playing.  Not  Mr. 
Weissenberg,  whose  marvellous  bat 
strict  fingers  miss  the  color  and  sup¬ 
pleness  of  Romantic  music.  Certainly 
not  the  elegant  but  reserved  and  over- 
polite  Murray  Peraina.  Martha  Ar¬ 
gerich  comes  closer;  at  least  she  has 
passion  and  temperament  coupled  to 
phenomenal  fingers.  But  not  even  she 
can  identify  with  Romantic  music  the 
way  Mr.  Horowitz  and  the  great  pre¬ 
war  Romantics  could.  She  too  has 
been  trapped  by  the  age  and  by  her 
training. 

We  do  have  a  few  pianists  of  the 
older  generation  who  have  some  idea 
of  what  Romantic  playing  is  about. 
Among  the  Russians,  Sviatoslav  Rich¬ 
ter,  missing  so  longTrom  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene,  is  one.  (Emil  Gilels is  not  '' 
the  pianist  he  used  to  be,  and  the 
younger  Russians  today  play  like  the 
young  Westerners  everywhere.) 
Jorge  Bolet  has  developed  into  a  le¬ 
gitimate  successor  of  such  pianists  as 
Lhevinne  and  Godowsky.  Shura  Cher¬ 
kassky  carries  on  the  Hofmann  tradi¬ 
tion.  Ear!  Wild  can  bring  blazing  vir¬ 
tuosity  and  stylistic  resource  to  his 
Liszt.  Claudio  Arrau  also  is  a  redoubt¬ 
able  Lisztian  (his  recording  a  few 
years  ago  of  the  ‘Transcendental 
Etudes**  win  be  one  of  the  future 
monuments  of  Liszt  playing).  Then 
one  starts  searching.  But  above  every¬ 
body  in  this  literature  looms  Vladimir 
Horowitz. 
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Bank  Hapoafim  (Switzerland)  Ltd. 

20  Bahnhofsbasse 
8022  Zurich 
TeUGDmmo 


The  Edelweiss.  The  sfurdy  Alpine  herb  that  has'  ■ 
succeeded  in  adapting  itself  to  the  most  challenging  ' 
environment.  Through  natural  flexibility  and 
determination.  , 

Characteristics  .you'll  find  at  Bank  Hapoalim  ~  •  # 
(Switzerland).  A  very  Swiss  bank  specializing  in 
identifying  resources.  A  very  international  bank 
backed  by  Israel's  leading  bank.  The  bank  that 
specializes  in  making  resources  grow.  -  . 

Our  Swiss  bank's  offices  in  Zurich,  Luxembourg  and 
Uruguay  offer  a  full  spectrum  of  banking  services. 

The  services  our  professional  experts  tailor  to  your 
growth  plans.  Through  creative  corporate  -'•••• 
financing,  innovative  investment  packages,  and- 
streamlined  foreign  exchange  and  trade  transactions 
Programs  that  are  promoted  abroad  by 
Bank  Hapoalim's  360  banking  offices  in  14  dountrfes" 
and  backed  by  over  US$1 9  billion  in-assets.  "  r  ^ 

Flexibility  and  determination  can  help  you  meet 
new  challenges.  Come  find  out  how  the  resources  *  -  • 
of  a  Swiss  bank  combine  with  a  world  bank  to 
develop  your  potential.  In  Switzerland  and  abroad,.,  -• 

Where  there’s  potential,  there's  Bank  Hapoalim. 
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YIGAL  TALKA'R  was  the  first  "of  ' 
Di monads  seven. sons  to  die. -Only  -. 
19.  Yigal  and  his  older  brother  had’ 
been  in  Lebanon  from  the  very  first 
moments  of  Operation  ‘Peace,  for  .- 
Galilee;  they  .had  one  brief. meeting, 
purely  by  chance,  after  the, war  had 
started.,  •••'••-••• 

Yigal's  brother .  was  in  a  tank 
which  broke  down,  and  piilied  off  lo 
the  side  of  the  road  for  repairs.. 
Yigal  passed  by,  stopped  for  a;mo- 
ment  to  say  hello,  A  few  minutes 
later,  Yigal  was  dead^  killed  "by  a- 
sniper’s  bullet.  ’The"  brother’s  Me' 
was  spared,  by-  a  stroke  of  fortune. -. 
His  lank  was  pulled  back  from  the 
head  of  tfie  advancing  column 
because  of  a  mechanical'  problem; 
the  first  two  tanks  iriihefbjrces  were 
later  destroyed  in  a  Syrian  ambush. 

SHALOM.  (CHARLIE)  AZOULAI 
also  died  during  that  Tint  week.  He 
was  39,  survived  by  a  wife  and  five 
children.  Just  three  months  before, 
he  had  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Likud  branch  in  Dimona. 

“He  was  a  quiet,  modest  man,  a 
man  of  principle,”  according  to  Eli 
Hilleli,  his  close  friend  and  political  . 
protege.  “He  went  to  the  front  hap¬ 
pily;  as  a  soldier,  he  felt  that  he  had 
to  do  his  share  in  eredicating  the 
terrorists."  • 

Shalom  Azoulai’s  oldest  son  is 
just  past  12;  his  youngest  was  six 
months  old  a  few  weeks  ago. 

DAVID  (DU DU)  COHEN  met  his 
death  on  Friday,  the  sixth  diy  of  the 
war,  just  an  hour  after  -the  first 
cease-fire  was  declared.  Jt  was  his 
26th  birthday. 

Dudu  had  been  an  exceptional 
child,  enroUedjn  a  special  school  in 
Jerusalem.  He  was  also, an  excep¬ 
tional  soldier,  attaining  the  rank  of 
seren  (captain)  at  the  age  of  22. 
While  still  doing  his  compulsory  . 
army  service,  he  was  sent  to  the 
U.S.  for  a  special  course,  . 

Signing  'on  for  the  regular  army,* 
he  was  made  deputy  commander  of 
his  brigade  last  year.  His  friends 
considered'  him  a  future'  high  of¬ 
ficer,  said  that  even  chief-of-staff 
was  not  beyond  him.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  a  10-month-old 
daughter. 

AVRAHAM  (ALBERT)  EDR1,  26, 
was  seriously  wounded  during  the 
second  week  of  the  war.  The' son  of 
a  veteran  Dimona  .family,  Albert 
and  his  brother  Zion  owned  a 
metals  workshop  in  the  town. 

For  a  week,  Albert  Edri  fought 
for  fas  life.  His  family  sat  beside  his 
bedside  and  prayed,  day  "and  night. 
They  turned  to  rabbis,  moved  every 
religious  mountain.  A  week  later. 
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PINH  AS  IFARGAN  was  amedic  in 
the  Golani  Brigade.  A  direct  rocket 
-  hit  on  an  armoured  personnel  car¬ 
rier  killed  Pinhas  and  three  of  his 
comrades.  One  of  nine  children,  he 
was  a  gentle,  studious  youth  who 
planned  to  study  electrical 
engineering  when  he'd  finished  his 
army  service,  perhaps  after  he’d 
done  an  •officer’s  course. 

His  father  works  at  the  Nuclear 
Research  Centre;  his  mother  is  a 
cleaning- woman  at  a  local  school. 
They  learned  of  his  death  on  the 
same  day  that  a  postcard  arrived 
from  the  front.  “There’s  nothing  to 
worry  about,”  he  had  written.  “I’ll 
be  home  soon.” 

Pinhas  Ifargan  almost  lived  to  be 

20.  ;; 

DIMONA,  which  has  only  30.000 


l?--;  • 


paid  the  highest  of  prices  for  raising 
a  generation  of  wonderful,  splendid 
youths." 

DIMONA  IS  a  mirage  of  tene¬ 
ments,  rising  out  of  the  desen  just 
where  it  starts  to  become  green. 
Very  few  people  come  to  the  town 
for  the  view;  the  bus  on  the  way- 
south  is  filled  with  people  on  their 
way  to  work,  to  visit  family,  to  see  a 
son  in  a  nearby  army  post.  The  bus 
passes  Beduin  with  their  flocks,  and 
lots  of  desert  emptiness. 

Sitting  with  Eli  Hilleli  in  his  of¬ 
fice,  I  ask  about  the  town’s  feelings 
now. -Surely  the  people  are  down¬ 
cast  with  so  many  dead. 

“In  most  cases,  it  is  part  of  my  job 
to  know,  even  to  inform  families  of 
deaths.  And  I  think  that  people  in 
Dimona  are  like  most  Israelis.  They 


without  regaiwfrTg-TrDnscrou^  seVen  sons  in — kf,0w Ttit/wifh  all  the  problems  we 


died  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  and  the  has  been  saddened  by  the 

his  son,  2%  years  old.  all-too-frequent  funerals,  but  it  has 

_  *  rx,  .  ,  *  .also  been  united  by  them.  A  typical 

G ADI  SHINHAR  died  on  the  same  opinion  goes  something  Hke  this: 
day  as  Albert  Edru.Only  24,. he.  ~ym  100  per  cent  for  the  operation  - 
came  Lo  Israel  from  Argentina  in  in  Lebanon;  it  should  have  been 
1964.  A  Nahal  paratrooper,  he  was  ^one  a  long  time  ago.  I  personally 
one  of  the  founders  of  Kibbutz  Or-  knew  two  or  three  of  Dimona's 
Taj,  in  the  Golan.  Heights;  after  -  dead,  but  despite  all  the  pain  and 


finishing  his  army  service,  he  mar¬ 
ried  liana,  his  high  school 
sweetheart.  Both  Gadi  and  liana ; 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Or-TaL  after 
completing  their  studies.  He. was 
called  into  the  reserves  during  the' 
first  week  erf'  the  war.  Gadi  and 
liana  Shinhar  bad  no  children. 

YEHUDA  MALUL.  was  also  a 
paratrooper.  He  had  done  well  in 
his  production  engineering  studies 
and,  at  28,  seemed  lo  have  a. bright 
future.  Dimona  Mayor  Jacques 
Amir  had  been  very’  interested  in 
Yehuda's  pet  project,  a  plan  to. 
utilize  waste  to  grow  seaweed,  for 
human  and  animal  consumption. 
Yehuda  loved  to  play  the  guitar,  and 
sing  old  Israeli  songs.  He  was  not 
married. 


sadness  that  entails,  the  war  is  a  just 
one.” 

This  view  is  amplified  by  Eli  Hil¬ 
leli,  the  Likud  deputy  mayor: 
“Every  casualty,  every  victim,  is  a 
heavy  price  —  especially  in  a  small 
town  like  Dimona. 

“But  .those  casualties  —  which 
nobody,  wants,  of  course  —  have 
wiped  out  the  myths  about  develop¬ 
ment  towns.  Zt  proves  that 
Dimona’s  sons,  and  the  sons  of  all 
development  towns,  are  among  the 
best.  They  set  a  personal  example. 
After  all,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
best  go  first, 

‘‘They  used  to  say  that  only  the 
kids  from  kibbutzim  and  moshavim 
went  into  the  crack  units.  But  that  is 
now  dearly  not  true.  Dimona  has 


face,  we  cannot  suffer  a  Lhreat  on 
our  lives. 

“We  .understand  —  and  have 
always  understood  —  the  problem 
of  the  northern  settlements.  And  we 
understand  that,  despite  all  the 
sacrifices,  this  is  a  just  war." 

Out  on  the  street,  the  deputy 
mayor  intercepts  a  municipal  jeep 
and  asks  the  driver  to  take  me  to 
visit  some  of  the  bereaved  families. 
The  driver’s  name  is  Charlie,  his 
family  live  in  France,  but  he  is  a 
dedicated  Zionist:  “I'll  stay  here  in 
Israel,  in  Dimona,  even  if  I  have  to 
live  on  olives  and  water.  Today,  the 
new  immigrants  are  spoiled  —  this 
isn't  the  50’s  or  60’s  when  there  was 
love  for  Israel;  today  they  are  stub¬ 
born,  they  are  not  really  Zionists, 
they  only  come  for  one  purpose:  to 
change  the  atmosphere.” 

Charlie  fears  that  with  the  war  on 
—  and  one  war  or  another. is  always 
on  —  immigrants  will  stop  coming. 
“We  didn't  start  this  war,  not  us, 
they  forced  this  war  on  us. 

“Figure  it  out,  all  the  ammunition 
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to  Subscribers 


In  our  advertisement  published  on 
June.  21,  1982,  we  stated  that: 

"Sale  of  the  "Rothschild"  Independence  Day  coins 
was -discontinued  on  June  18,  .1982,  as  planned. 

Subscribers  who  have  been  called  to  active  service, 
and  have  thus  been  prevented  from  ordering  the 
coins,  may  apply  in  writing  to  the  Corporation’s 

Jerusalem,  office. 

AH  such  applications  will  be  regarded 
Sympathetically  by  the  Management" 


Please  note: 

Subscribers  who.  have  been  called  up  must  submit  such 
applications,,  attaching  documentation  attesting  that  they  were 

called  up,  by  Sunday,  August  1,  1982. 


We  cannot  consider  letters  received  after  this  date. 
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that  was  there  in  Lebanon,  who  was 
it  aimed  at?  At  us,  at  Jews.  You  un¬ 
derstand?  It's  not  Syria,  it’s  not 
Jordan,  or  Egypt,  or  Iraq,  it’s  not 
any  of  these  countries  where  we 
know  exactly  how  many  men  and 
ammunition  they  have. 

“Here  it  was  a  war  of  terror  and 
we  didn't  know  how  many  people 
they  had  because  it  was  a  real  inter¬ 
national  network.  It’s  a  fact  that 
we’ve  caught  terrorists  from  all 
kinds  of  countries.  It  was  scary, 
really.” 

DAVID  COHEN’s  mother-in-law 
lives  in  a  patio  fiat  in  a  leafy 
neighbourhood.  She  is  still 
bewildered. 

“I've  known  him  since  he  became 
Orit’s  boyfriend.  They  knew  each 
other  casually  at  first,  but  in  time 
.the...  bond  jjrew  stronger.  She 
finished  high  school,  then  went  into 
the  army.  He  was  already  in  the- 
regular  army.  A  year  later  they  mar¬ 
ried;  he  remained  in  the  army. 

“He  was  a  very  educated  young 
man,  with  high  standards,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  nicely  in  the  army.  He  was  a 
good  man,  a  good  husband,  a 
wonderful  father.  He  used  to  come 
home  every  two  or  three  weeks,  on 
leave;  Orit  and  the  baby  were  here. 

-  “He  was  just  between  posts  —  after 
being  deputy  commander  of  a 
brigade.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
made  general-staff  officer  of  the 
brigade.  Orit  was  fed  up  with  hardly 
seeing  him,  so  they  arranged  for  him 
to  take  a  six-week  leave. 

Then  the  war  broke  out. 

“That  last  Saturday  they  went  on 
a  trip  to  Tel  Aviv  and  left  the  child 
with  me.  On  the  way,  he  saw  all  the 
cars  and  felt  that  ’something  was 
happening.  When  they  got  to  Tel 
Aviv  he  told  Orit  that  he  wanted  to 
call  his  unit.  She  protested:  ‘Don’t 
call,  1  see  so  little  of  you  as  it  is;  call 
when  we  get  home.”’ 

“Meanwhile,  they  were  looking 
for  him  here  in  Dimona.  He  was  un¬ 
easy  and  called  and  was  told  to  get 
to  his  unit  Immediately.  He  said  that 
he  lives  in  Dimona  and  would  take 
his  wife  home  first  but  they  told 
him:  No,  we  need  you,  come  with 
your  wife  and  we’IJ  send  her  home. 
That’s  the  way  it  was. 

They  parted  at  the  base,  he  went 
to  war,  fought  all  week,  and  fell  on 
the  sixth  day.  Exactly  an  hour  after 
the  cease-fire.  They  went  to  dean 
out  the  houses  near  Damour  and  he 
was  hit.  That’s  it.  We  got  the  an¬ 
nouncement  only  on  Monday.  I 
don't  know  why.” 

DIMONA  LOOKS  like  a  large 
place:  wide,  sweeping  roads,  gar¬ 
dens;  well-tended  houses  besides- 
problematic  tenements;  interesting 
public  buildings,  clear  street  signs  — 
and  lots  of  space,  lots  of  horizon, 
lots  of  desert.  At  the  edge  of  town  is 
the  Paula  Ben-Gurion  Forest. 

Dimona  has  a  movie  house  and  a 
community  centre.  Almost  every 
play  running  in  Israel  comes-to  it, 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  always 
plays  to  a  packed  hall. 


TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED 
TO  AN  EVENING  OF 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
on  all  aspects  of  living 
and  banking  in  Israel 
Tonight,  Monday,  July  26,  1962 
at  9.00  p.m. 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
Jerusalem 

Documentary  film  in  English 
Refreshments 
Sponsored 

four  Va  aleh  WZO.  Alryah  and  Absorp¬ 
tion  Dept 

5  Ben  Yehuda  St.  Jerusalem  Tel.  02- 
B39261 

Bank  leumi  (@) 

lE  isRHEte  m. 

Tourist  Comm. 

47  Jefia  "Read,  Jerusalem 


There  is  a  cinematheque,  folk¬ 
dancing.  and  Friday-night  Zavta  at 
the  community  centre.  The  conser¬ 
vatory  of  music  has  700  pupils.  Most 
of  these  activities  are  not  geared  to 
the  average  fun-loving  youth.  “The 
atmosphere  in  Dimona  is  one  of  de- 
jection,  that’s  my  personal 
opinion,"  says  one  young  Dimonan. 
“There's  only  one  movie  house  with 
only  one  show  a  day.  Shows  come 
once  a  month.  Friday  night,  kids 
just  roam  around  because  there's  a 
local  law  against  opening  places  of 
entertainment  on  Shabbat  and  on 
holy  days.  The  religious  party  in  the 
{municipal,  wall-to-walll  coalition  is 
threatening  to  close  Zavta  as  well. 
The  two  swimming  pools  operate 
only  during  daytime  when  young 
people  are  either  at  work  or  in  the 


Dead  Sea  Works  employees.  They 
came  from  the  north  and  were 
housed  in  a  work-camp  in  Sdom. 
Once  every  two  weeks  they  would 
travel  north  to  be  with  their 
families.  It  was  decided  to  build  a 
town  for  the  workers  and  their 
families  in  the  Dimona  hills.  In  the 
end,  it  was  actually  families  from 
North  Africa  that  first  settled  in 
Dimona.  straight  off  the  boats  in 
Haifa.  Dimona  was  originally  plan¬ 
ned  for  5,000  inhabitants;  today 
there  are  30,000.  The  projection  for 
the  year  2000  calls  for  50,000. 

The  budding  desert  city  had  a 
plethora  of  problems  to  solve;  some 
specific  to  itself,  some  endemic  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Two  major 
problems  were  those  of  absorbing 


hard  to  find;  but  there  are  poor 
families  in  Dimona.  There  is  also  a 
fair  amount  of  crime  in  Dimona  and 
a  plague  or  vandalism. 

Dimona  also  suffers  from 
euphemistic  unemployment:  “fric¬ 
tion  unemployment”  they  call  it. 
Explains  Eli  Hilleli:  “There  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  work  but  don't  find 
what  they  want  and  there’s  work 
that  people  don't  want.  We  en¬ 
courage  sophisticated  industry  to 
relocate  in  Dimona  but  there's  no 
doubt  lhai  whatever  we  do,  a  small 
place  like  Dimona  can’t  fulfil  all  the 
expectations  of  its  people.  All  over 
the  world,  people  move  from  small 
towns  to  larger  ones.  ITs  a  fact  that 
all  our  administrators  are  natives  of 
Dimona.” 

YEHUDA  MALUL,  had  he  lived, 
would  no  doubt  have  taken  his 
place  at  the  head  of  some  local 
organization  or  other.  A  graduate  in 
production  engineering,  he  had  a 
bright  future  ahead  of  him. 

His  family  came  from  Morocco  in 
1962.  They  live  in  a  well-kept  single- 
storey  flat  in  the  Shiv’at  Haminim 
neighbourhood,  an  old  and  generally 
run-down  area  adopted  by  the 
Urban  Renewal  Project. 

The  family  is  in  mourning;  they 
loved  their  aloof  brother/son  very 
much.  There  is  deep  sorrow 
mingled  with  deep  belief. 

His  brother,  Meir  Malul  says:  “If 
you  really  want  to  know  about  him, 
then  you  need  tons  of  cassettes.  He 
was  a  wonderful  being.  He  died  for 
a  holy  cause.  We  have  nothing 
against  anyone.  For  us,  this  will  be  a 
scar  for  all  our  lives,  but  knowing 
that  every  soldier  who  fell,  fell  for  a 
holy  purpose,  is  our  consolation.”  _ 

Ruthie,  the  cool  older  sister,  is  a 
teacher;  his  confidante:  “He  always 
identified  with  the  government’s  ac¬ 
tions.  He  always  told  me,  that  by  not 
going  in  there,  we  fail  in  our  mis¬ 
sion.  Every  day  is  too  late,  and  time 
works  against  us.  He  approved  of 
the  action  in  Lebanon,  he  said  it 
should  have  been  done  a  long  time 
ago. 

He  never  wanted  to  leave  the 
country,  to  travel.  It  hurt  him  to 
know  that  people  are  emigrating. 
He  was  a  Zionist  through  and 
through.  He  fell  in  a  battle  with  the 
Syrian  commando,  he  was  the  first 
because  he  always  said  ‘After  me.r" 

DIMONA  HAS  LOST  seven  of  her 
finest  sons  in  this,  Israel’s  seventh 
war.  I  expected  to  hear  a  murmur  of 
protest,  a  ripple  of  discord.  But 
Dimona  is  united,  strong  in  its  belief 
that  this  is  a  just  war  and  that  the 
seven  were  sacrificial  lambs  in  a 


people  are  either  at  work  or  in  the  \hc  Pereian  and  Indian  communities  B 

army.  Some  are  leaving  town;  they  both  of  which  are  introverted,  seven  were  sacrificial  lambs  in  a 
.don’t  like  the  conditions.”  More,  .iightly-.knit .groups,. with  ihfiit..o.wn. .  SvXrk 

■than  half  the  young  people  fie  cust0ms  and  language.  The  second  TW  v^rl' ^n^nn 

graduated  with  from  high  school  are  was  the  absorption  of  the  aged,  who  whealed.  They  were  called  up  hke 

in  kibbutzim.  ^  an  economic  and  socifa  burden  ^rybody  else,  and  they  died  hke 

.  on  the  community. Today,  “new  im-  „  a r  rn  ?he  kiHinS" 

DOV  JOSEPH,  as  Minister  of  i„  ^  Posed  10  lhe  war-  10  lhe 


DOV  JOSEPH,  as  Minister  of 
Development,  initiated  the 
founding  of  Dimona.  The  original 
plan  was  not  to  settle  immigrants 
but  to  find  suitable  housing  for  the 


migrants”  in  Dimona  are  those  who 
have  lived  there  for  fifteen  years. 

NOBODY  STARVES  to  death  in 
Dimona.  that  kind  of  poverty  is 


Everyone  is  sad  but  resolute.  For 
Dimona.  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee  was  necessary,  and  the 
seven  sons  are  seven  seraphs. 


t  Recognized  around  I 

the  world.  It  is  round,  fr^^K 

you  know.”  —Christopher  L 

Refundable  on  both 

sides  of  the  Atlantic.  '  *•  r  | 

Safe  everywhere  under  •*.  J 

the  sun.”— Leif  Ericson  v 

r  Available  in  leading  world  ; » 'V  .  j 
r  currencies.  A  very  practical  _  VJj 

invention.” — Benjamin 
ifvr-  Franklin  A  '4X3 


S"  Accepted  on  both  ku>;V« 

H  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  ffy  l-  '-'T 
(B  almost  anywhere  else 
J  you're  vacationing.” 
j  -—Hannibal 
..  -  .y.-  h. 

/ •  “  Good  in  IbOcoun- 

•. oies.  I  wouldn't  trade  ■ 
’  them  for  all  the  tea  in  ; 
^ “  China.” — Marco 

Polo _  ■' 
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The  money  experienced  world  travelers  carry. 


Experienced  world  travelers  know  better 
than  to  cany  ordinary  money.  They  prefer 
Bank  America  Travelers  Cheques- World 
Money.  Not  only  are  they  accepted  in  over 
160'  countries  and  refundable  in  more  than 
40,000  places  around  the  world,  but  now 
they  are  available  in  leading  world  curren¬ 
cies  as  well:  U.S.  Dollars,  Deutsche  Mark, 


and  Pounds  Sterling. 

Add  the  fact  that  Bank  America  Travel¬ 
ers  Cheques  are  backed  by  Bank  America 
Corporation,  with  assets  of  over  US  5100 
billion,  and  you  can  see  why  people  who 
know  where  they're  going  carry  Bank 
America  Travelers  Cheques  wherever  they 
go- 


Bank  America  Travelers  Cheques.  World  Money? 


BA  CHEQUE  CORPORATION  til 

•  tiw.UUIKiCyv'M 


ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 
Haifa  District 

Lease  Offered  an  Plot  for  Light  Industry/W orkshops 
Tel  Han  an  —  Nesher 
Trader  H/BZ/40 

Bids  are  invited  iron  ’Jyjse  interested  in  signing  a  development  agreement  in  respect  of  the  following  (details  correct 
at  time  of  advertisement): 


Parcel 

Sections 


11220  4.5  2  2384  3  au  1383,700  rviiwv 

pjrrictajbon  is  open  onlv  to  those  with  a  racommendetion  from  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

details,  sample  agreements  and  b«J  forma  are  available  at  our  Haifa  distnct  offica.  13  Derech  Ha  atzma  ut.  BJO  a.m  -12 

"«"■  on  regular  woriung  days.  _  _  _  ,  t,.' 


70X>00 


Last  date  tor  requesting  a  recommandation  from  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry.  August  31.  1982.  Last  dale  for 
su&mmins  bids  October  4.  1982  112  noon).  .  . 

A  bid  ret  found  m  the  tenders  mailbox  when  it  rs  opened,  whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered  No  undertaking  ra  gnren 

:c  accept  the  highest  bid  or  any  other  bid 


tal  Aviv  and  Central  District 

The  Lands  Administration  announces  the  cancellation  of  Tender  No.  TA/B2/35  concerning  a  plot  for  commercial 
construction  in  the  "Build  Tour  Borne"  Quarter  in  Ramla. 

Fepea:  render,  see  separate  notice  on  this 


Israel  Lands  Administration  *  Lod-Ramia  Development 

Tei  Aviv  and  Central  District  Region  Ltd. 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Commercial  Construction 
in  "Build  Tour  Home"  Quarter  in  Ramla 
Tender  No.  TA/82/42 

Th*  Isreel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  lease  of  a  plot  for  commercial  construction  in  Ramla.  Plot  details 
and  building  potential  at  the  time  Df  publication  of  this  notice,  were  as  follows: 


Slock  Parcel 


Approx. 

Total 

Minimiim 

area  (sqjtn.) 

building 

price  OS) 

area  (sq.m-1 

47! 

400 

800,670 

uinimiim  Development  Deposit  (IS) 
price  OS)  costs  IIS)* 


353350 


-  linked  to  June  1992  building  index. 

Details  samnle  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Tal  Aviv  district  office.  88  Derech  Petah  TOcva,  1st 
fi’or  Between  8.30  a.m.  and  12  noon  during  regular  working  days,  and  at  the  Lod-Remla  Regional  Development 
Ltd.  tdflce.  3  am  at  Eshkol  commercial  centre.  Lod. 


“■’jdL-.e  for  submitting  bids  is  12  noon  on  September  2,  19B2. 

rids  r.o*.  in  the  tenders  mailbox  bv  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 
~h£  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  hid. 


Tel  Aviv  and  Central  District 
Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  the  Construction 
of  2  Residential  Units  at  Neve  Manosson 
Tender  No.  TA/B2/41 


The  Israel  Lands  Administration  offers  the  lease  of  a  plot  for  the  construction  of  2  residential  units  containing  a 
common  wail  for  both  halves  of  the  plot. 

plot  d<>iaiis  and  building  potential  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this  tender,  were  as  follows: 


portions 


Approx.  Total  building 
area  (sqm.)  *n  an  2  floors 


Minimum 


Deposit  (IS) 


price  (ISI 


6995.5697 


Various 


1,784,160 


90,000 


Details,  sample  contracts  and  tender  forms  are  available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office,  88  Derech  Petah  Ttkva,  1st 
floor,  during 'regular  working  days  and  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  bids  is  12  noon  on  Sqitember  9,  19B2. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  bostbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 


ACTIVE  PARTNER 

with  investment  of  SI 70.000.  for  international  trading, 
-squired  by  a  company  dealing  in  diverse  business 
activities,  including  import  and' export. 

For  interview  please  call  from  Tuesday, 


Tel.  03-255196  between  8-8.45  p.m.  only. 


BBBHH 


IAI  and  Tadiran  lead  Dun  &  Bradstreet  list 


Bv  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post -Reporter 
TEL  A'lV.  —  Israel  Aircraft  In¬ 
dustries  (I At)  and  Tadiran  last  year 
continued  to  be  the  country's  first 
and  second  largest  industrial  com¬ 
panies.  according  to  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  "One 
hundred  leading  Israeli 
enterprises."  which  was  released 
yesterday.  Han  Sachs  is  general 
manager  of  D  &  B  (Israel). 

Some  25.000  copies  of  the  report, 
which  aiso  lists  another  63  com¬ 
panies  that  hope  eventually  to  break 
into  the  ranks  of  the  top  100.  will  be 
primed  in  Hebrew  and  distributed 
to  members  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  Another  12,000  copies  will 
be  printed  in  English  and  sold 
abroad. 

Although  IAI  (with  sales  in  1981 
of  159.400  million,  including  S415m. 
in  expons)  and  Tadiran  (with  sales 
of  IS3,9?2m..  including  expons  of 
!SI56m.)  continue  to  lead  the  pack, 
the  Haifa  Oil  Refineries  (sales 
!S3.230m.  including  SI 29m.  ex¬ 
ports)  eased  Tnuva  (sales  I  S3, 000m., 
including  56m.  in  exports)  out  of 
third  place.  (Holding  companies, 
such  as  Koor.  Clal  and  Discount 
Investments  are  not  listed). 

The  Dead  Sea  Works  remain  in 
the  number  five  slot,  with  sales  of 


!S2.67m.,  including  5197m.  in  ex¬ 
ports,  but  Negcy  Phosphates,  in  six¬ 
th  place  last  year,  is  now  number 
nine,  and  the  sixth  slot  goes  to 
Nesher  Cement.  Polgat  remains  in 
seventh  place,  but  Automotive 
Equipment,  in  1 4th  place  last  year, 
is  now  in  eighth.  While  American 
Paper  Mills  is  in  tenth  place. 

Sachs  noted  thax  the  sales  of  these 
100  leading  industrial  companies  in¬ 
creased  by  25.5  per  cent  in  real 
figures  in  1981,  while  exports  in¬ 
creased  from  SI. 8  billion  in  1980  to 
S2.4b.  Thus,  these  companies  con¬ 
stitute  65  per  cent  of  the  entire 
country's  industry  (excluding  dia¬ 
monds).  These  100  firms  also  ex¬ 
ported  39  per  cent  of  their  goods. 
They  employ  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
292,000  industrial  workers. 

“However,  lest  any  Israeli  get  a 
swelled  head  about  the  country's 
overall  industrial  growth.”  Sachs 
said,  “let  me  point  out  that  the  total 
sales  of  all  the  100  companies, 
lumped  together,  would  place  them 
about  65th  among  the  500  largest 
American  companies  listed  by  For¬ 
tune  Magazine.11 

D  &  B  also  made  a  series  of  lists 
to  highlight  various  aspects  of  the 
companies.  For  example,  a  list  of 
the  leading  ten  exporters  showed 
thaz  four  out  of  the  100  companies 
were  not  among  the  leading  ten. 


The  leading  ten  ineiud&L 
MakfagftiCL.wfth  safes -of  ISI^OOol,  : 
and  -including  exports  of 
S67m-;  Haifa  Chemicals,  with  sales 
of  ISS6Sm..  including  exports -of 
S70m.;  Elscint,  with  total  sales  of 
1S797ql;  including  S60m.  in  ex¬ 
ports;  and  Gaddt  Petrochemicals, 
with  sales  of  IS779m.  and  experts  of 
560m. 

Another  chart  shows  that .  Ma- 
quette  (textiles)  had  the  largest, 
growth  —  567  per  cent  —  in  1981, 
but  this  figure,  and  the  following, 
are  not  deflated.  But  Maquettc  was 
ranked  only  156th  among  the.  163 . 
companies  listed. 

Other  well-known  companies 
with  huge  growths  were;  Electronics 
Corp,  507  per  cent;  Ormat  Tur¬ 
bines,  259  per  cent,  Elscint.  254  per 
cent;  Gottex,  249  per  cent;  Soft  am, 
228  per  cent.  . .  ;  -  ■  ■ 

The  largest  food  (and  consumer- 
goods)  company  was  Tnuva,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Elite,  Ddbek  (tobacco), 
Osem,  She  men,  Etz  Hazayith.  and 
Blue-Band  Telma. 

■  Among  pharmaceutical,  Teva 
led,  followed  by  ABIC. 

As  for  electricity  and  electronics,  - 
Tadiran  was  followed  by  Elscint, 
Eltrit,  Telrad,  Electra,  Amcor,; 
Motorola,  Scitex,  A.E.L.,  and  Elcd. 

Among  textiles  and  fashions, 
Polgat  was  in  first  place,  followed 


by  -Kftan.-  Caesarea-  iSenoit,  Afa.- 
'  Deha.  and  Ai^tnuoi.’  - 

D  &  B  also  lisis  several  branches- 
of  the  country’s  economy  not  in¬ 
cluded-  under  rdie  heading  of 
dustry.  For .  example,  Jt_  lists- Bank  : 
Leumi,  with  total  assets  of  15317  hit-!, 
Hon  (biit  ra  Sachs  teKed,  aris  1n-^ 
dudes  B25b.  of  the  iQmoa  Bank 
which  musr  be  ^subtracted).  Bank  . 
Hapoatim,  with  tS297b.  in  assets, 
followed  by  the  Discount  Batik.  - 
15151b.  Fourtb  aad  ftfth  places, go' 
to  .Mizrahi  .  And  First  Imcrnational.  ' 
Hassneh,  with  jtuftaJ  premium  nt'  ; 
come  of  IS2j66.  is  the  largest  in-  •* 
su ranee  company,  followed  by 
Migdai{ISlJIb.>  Phoenix,  15993m.,; , 
Zioti,  15823m.;-- and'  Y ardenia.  ■■ 
IS729m.  -/ 

The  largest.  mortgage  bank'  a ... 
Tefahot  (owned  by;  Mizrahi),  with '  - 
total  assets  of  JS  12.6b.,  followed  by 
Leumi .  Mortgage.  157.8b,.  and 
Development  and  .‘  Mortgage 
(Discodnt)  IS7.4b.r  and  Mishkan 
(HapoaHml  IS5.7b.  :  ■  . 

. '  As  for  hotels;  they  are  listed  by 
the  number  of  rooms  and  not  by  oc¬ 
cupancy  or  Income,  “smee  sonur 
hotels-  refused  to  ■  supply  ,  these: 
figures.’* .  The  'Shiff  chain  is.  foe.' 
largest,  with  2,000  rooms,  followed-: 
by  Dan  Hotels,  [,590;  HOton,  t>037 
rooms;  and  I.R.H.  Resort  Hotels, 
859  rooms 


PERSONAL  OPINION  J.  VOET 

The  case  for  a  fair  travel  tax 


Protecting  diamond  buyers 


Special  to  The  Pod 

The  contribution  towards  financ¬ 
ing  the  war  in  Lebanon  asked  of 
citizens  going  abroad  is  only  1S600, 
or  just  over  S23.  This  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  realistic  travel  tax. 

Travelling  abroad  remains  a 
relatively  cheap  form  of  luxury.  The 
purchase  of  cars,  television  sets, 
electric  appliances  and  other  im¬ 
ported  goods  is  heavily  taxed.  Even 
the  necessities  of  life  and  also  stays 
at  hotels  or  rest-homes  within  the 
country  are  taxed  at  least  i5  per 
cent  —  the  present  rate  of  the  Value 
Added  Tax. 

But  not  so  foreign  travel v The  air¬ 
plane  ticket  is  not  subject  to  VAT. 
Neither  are,  at  least  in  some 
countries,  stays  by  foreigners  at 
hotels.  This  can  partly  explain  the 
sometimes  astonishingly  low  prices 
of  some  package  tours  abroad, 
which  are  a  severe  competition  for 
our  inland  tourist  industry. 

To  put  foreign  travel  on  an  even 


footing  with  other  commodities 
bought  inside  the  country,  a  tax'  of 
at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
the  ticket  seems  fair.  A  somewhat- 
higher  tax  would  also  seem  justified, 
since  foreign  travel  is  no  doubt  a 
luxury. 

But  to  relate  the  travel  tax,  which 
should  not  merely  be  a  temporary 
matter,  to  the  price  of  the  plane  or 
ship’s  ticket  may  lead  to  abuses. 
People  may  avoid  paying  the  full  tax 
on  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  by  going 
first  to  Athens  or  Zurich  and  book¬ 
ing  their  transatlantic  flight  there. 
The  current  high  travel  allowance 
of  53,000  per  person  makes  this 
quite  feasible. 

A  uniform  travel  tax  of  between 
IS2.500  and  I  S3, 500,  or  at  least  four 
times  the  present  amount,  seems  the 
best  solution.  Travellers  to  Europe 
will  then  pay  more  than  the  current 
VAT  rate,  while,  those  to  the  U.S. 
or  the  Far  East  will  pay  somewhat 
less. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  Belgian  diamond  dealer  says 
the  industry  has  attracted  so  many 
unreliable  characters  in  the  past  20 
years  that  a  consumers  protection 
organization  is  badly  needed! 

So  David  Eisenberg  of  Antwerp 
recently  organized  such  a  body  — 
the  Diamond  World  Market  — in 
the  city  he  loves,  Jerusalem; 
Located  at  5  Rehov  Rsunban,  the 
organization  will  help  uninitiated 
persons  in  the  market  for  a  diamond 
select  a  good  stone. 


blamed.  But  now  that  the  busine&  s'  - 
in  recession -anyway,  rl  have  started 
the.  organization,  on.  it*  way f  wdjKf  ■  ; r  - 
hope  it  will1 succeed. "  v  •  >  S-ajp  Jiea 


Thc  organizaiion  so  far  has 
members,  but .  more- jure  wanted 
Anybody  can  join  "at  this  time,  ■»  , 
long  as  be  is  not  connected  with 
diamond  bmdness."  “ As;  tim6;  goes 
on,”  Eisenberg  said,  “we-will  begin t-  ;; 
admitting  selected  retailers,  then  £  ' 

recognized  wholesalers  and.  finally,  ? 
diamond  cutters  and  potishem.”  - 


The  Diamond  World  Market  will 
also  work  towards  encouraging  self- 
regulation  in  the  industry,  by 
impressing  upon  veteran  diamond 
folk  "the  importance  of  weeding  out 
the  undesirables  of  the  industry. 


”1  wanted  to  launch  this  organiza¬ 
tion  two  years  ago,”  Eisenberg  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  last  week!  “But 
the  industry  was  then  entering  into  a 
slump  and  I  feared  I  would  be 


-  Eisenberg,  a  native  of  Pdandr«d«J ■$*. 
ded:  “1  sincerely  believe  that.fariug-t  ;^ 
ing  honesty  back  to  the  industry  will- 
mean  a  flourishing  diainond!  -^>, 
business  once  again.  And,  besides* -*1: 
the  economic  angle,  the  moral  fesuei’c 
is:  as  dear  as  day.  The  average  diar  L% 
mond  consumer  is  blind  to  the^H 
technicalities  of  a  stone’s  quality, 
we  help  blind  people  crcas  ;thfli  ^' 
street,  why  should  we  not  help  peo- :  'f! 
pie  who  .  are  blind  concerning 
diamonds?” 


TWO-IN -ONE  CROSSWORD! 


FHArSON 
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iki*  in  iliis  icjiure  .ire  i-harged  ji  IS"q.3G  per  line  including  VAT;  insertion  every  day  costs 
1^1*1-  in  mcliidine  \.\T.  per  month.  Cop}  accepted  al  ofTices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
i. .•-•e (■.(/•; d  .idvarti.ine  uyent,. 


Jerusalem 
'  \is 

'-‘“cl  .Musemn.  Ii.\hibitioits:  Permanent  Col 
!::;ion  of  Judatca.  Art  and  Archaeolog}:  Art 
for  Humour's  Sake,  humour  in  contemporary 
.tr:.  Old  Gods  and  Youns  Heroes.  Pearl  man 
ed lection  of  Ma>a  Ceramics;  Suiements  in 
Coiour.  contemporary  photography;  Jewish 
Tre-J-.ures  from  Paris,  from  collections  of 
•_lun}  Museum  and  Consistoire;  On  the  Sur- 
!  I'.c.  approaches  to  paint  and  canvas  in  art  of 
■•-r  time;  Toys  and  Games  in  the  Ancient 
’  ••  orld  i Rockefeller  Museum);  Colour  iPalcy 
’."entre.  nest  to  Rockefeller  Museum):  Chaim 
‘ikwe.  new  paintings:  Gift  of  M.C.  Escher's 
•;raphic  work:  Special  Exhibit:  Islamic  Ar- 
maur< Rockefeller  Museum);  Special  Exhibit: 
‘.-Jornmcni  of  a  Jewish  Bride,  according  to 
'.-.idition  cf  Herat.  Afghanistan:  Special  Ex- 
:.  rit.  Gifts  to  Eliahu  Dobkin  Pavilion  for  An- 
:.-.*nt  Glass:  Special  Exhibit.  Throne  Legs  Cast 
•.)  Promt;,  from  Samaria.  6lh-4di  cem.  B.C.E.; 
•nvci.il  Exhibit:  In  memory  of  Baroness  Alix 
.*•:  Rothschild,  selection  of  jewelry.  Patents. 
.  rach  Products  Special  Exhibit:  Menorah  by 
electronic  vibration  and  electronic  feed- 
.i)Kin;  Exhibition  (for  children).  Touch; 
".riists"  Tribute  to  Bcnha  Urdang. 
x  islting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  M. 
j'jidcd  lour  in  English.  3.30:  Special  guided 
lour.  Archaeology  galleries.  10.30  and  3J0: 
•;\;eht  in  Casablanca-.  Marx  Bros.  film.  It 
-■id  *  Free  performance.  "Punch  and  Judy" 
Kav  Players.  12.30:  Art  and  Archaeology 
,'lr;,  ilree  with  admission  ticket).  "Forerun¬ 
ners  of  Modem  An". 

MADXSSAH  —  Guided  tour  or  all  installa¬ 
tion  •  Hourly  tours  of  Chagall  Windows  a 
siry  it  Hadsssah.  Nominal  charge.  *  Hourly 
!Mur<  at  Hadassah  Mi.  Scopus.  ■*  Information, 
reservations:  02-416333.  02-426271. 
iiebrew  Unlxersity: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  II  a. m.  from  Ad¬ 
min  ixrratien  Building.  Gival  Ram  Campus. 

Rvr-es  4  jr.d  2$ 

:  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Puildir.g  Buses  0  and  28  to  lost  stop.  Further 
.‘c'adx  Tel  02-882819. 


Emnnah  —  World  Rel.  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 
Maimon.  Visit  our  projects:  Call  02-662468. 
630620;  03-788942.  70844a 


American  MLtrachj  Women.  Free  Morning 
tours  —  8  Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  69- 
9222. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant  a  Tree  with  Your  Own  Hands!  For  details 
and/or  tour  reservations,  call  Jewish  National 
Fund.  024535261.  ext.  13 


Jerusalem:  Manny.  102  Jaffa.  223018.  Balsam, 
Snlah  Eddin.  272315.  Shu’afai.  Shu'afat  Road, 
SIOIiX.  Oar  Eldawa.  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 
Tel  A?l»:  Yani.  67  Yehuda  Halevi,  612474. 
Kupat  Holim  Leumit.  4  Heft  man,  268271. 
Netanya:  Hanassi.  36  Weizmann.  23639. 
Haifa:  Yavnc.  7  ibn  Sina.  666156. 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  eenLrcs  are  operr 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

I’hone  numbers'  Jcrualem.  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa  — 
I01:  D>m  Region  (Ramai  Gan,  Bnei  Brak, 
Givatayim.  Kityat  Ono)  —  781  111. 


Tel  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Jubilee  Exhibi¬ 
tions  (1932-1982).  The  Twenties  in  Israeli  An; 
Masters  of  Modern  Art;  City  of  Art.  the  Berlin 
Secession  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century: 
DizengofT  House,  the  early  years  of  Tei  Aviv 
Museum;  Ansel  Adams,  photographs  of  the 
American  W'esi. 

Visiting  Hours:  Sat.  10-2:  7-10.  Sun-Tfaur.  10* 
10.  Fn.  closed. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Parllion:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5- 
8.  Sat.  10-2.  Fri.  closed. 


pu.ft  HOSPITALS  ; ; 


Tel  Aviv 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  Mizradn  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tei  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  N  A‘  A  MAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Halim  (pediatrics.  E.N.T.I. 
Hadassah  E  K  {internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
ophthalmology).  Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics;. 
Tel  A*l»:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichilov  (internal, 
surgery  i. 

Netanya:  Laniado  tobslelrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Misgax  Ladach:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning,  and  family  plann¬ 
ing  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. 


Ashdod  2222  Nazareth  54333 

Ashkcion  23333  Netanya  23333 

Bat  Yam  885555  Petah  Tikva 912333 

Beorsheba  78333  Rehovot  054-51333 

Eilat  2333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Hadera  22333  Safed  30333 

Hofon  803133  Tibcrias20t1i 

Nahariya  91*333 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  call  03-’ 
234819.  Tel  Aviv.  04-8879  L  Haifa,  02-810110, 
Jerusalem. 

■‘‘EraiT  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  Tel,:' 
Jerusalem  66991 1.  Tel  Aviv  253311.  Haifa  538- 
888.  Beersheba  32111.  Netanya  35316. 


FSyv*-* 

FLIGHTS- 


poi  irtF'  -T  ^  :  : 


POLICE  -j  ri— v :  . 


Haifa 

W  hat's  Da  la  Haifa,  dial  04-040840. 

Rehovot 

Tbe  Weizmann  Institute.  Open  to  public  from 
8.00  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  Visitors  invited  to  see 
audio-visual  programme  on  institute's 
research  activities,  shown  regularly  at  11.00 
a.m.  and  2.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  am.  only. 
Tows  of  the  Weizmanu  Howe  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  to  3.30  p.m..  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  fee  for  admission  to  Weizmann 
House. 

No  visiu  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country’,  in 
.Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryai  Shmona  40444. 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-Hite) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  fines) 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 
REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1  Industrial  test?  (5) 

6  A  thievish  lot?  (5) 

9  Expressionless  as  a 
departed  god  (7) 

10  Navigator  of  strange 
boat  with  figurehead 

(5) 

11  Flying  turns,  we  hear 
(5) 

12  Tales  of  South  African, 
gas?  (5) 

13  Funny  figures  in  coal 
(7) 

15  Payment  for  rubbish 
disposal?  (3) 

17  Responsibility  for 
going  over  to  the 
States  (4) 

18  Satisfy  some  people 
with  ease  (6) 

19  As  narrated  in  a  letter 
to  a  politician?  (5) 

20  It's  difficult  being 
clever  (6) 

22  Famous  figure  (4) 

24  Dry  as  you  can  get  in  a 
housecoat  (3) 

25  Jove,  what  a 
symphony!  (7) 

26  Put  up  with  being  let 
down  on  a  date?  (5) 

27  A  girl  to  see  and  copy 

(5) 

28  Flowery  trade  union 
mouthpiece  (5) 

29  Thoughtful  art-work 
(7) 

30  Flower  that  lives 
during  the  day?  (5) 

31  Granted  many  a  deed 
is  wrong  (5) 

DOWN 

2  Think  out  the  motive 

(6) 

3  He  needs  no  aids  to 
beauty  (6) 

4  Allows  some  little  lime 
{3) 

5  One  transaction  that’s 

just  right  (5)  1 

6  How  a  podgy  friend  ! 
may  be  wounded  (7)  j 

7  A  person’s  broken  ; 

nose  (4)  j 


Use  the  same  diagram  for  either  tbe  Cryptic  or  d*  Easypozri*- 


8  Racketeer's  game?  (6) 

12  Like  the  sea  water  a 
lieutenant’s  in,  say  (5) 

13  Animals  of  which  a 
number  may  be  lost  (5) 

14  Pieces  by  the  score  (5) 

15  After  bringing  back 
the  caL  it's  understood 
(5) 

16  He’s  safe  (5) 

18  Of  being  higher  than 
the  rest?  (5) 


19  Make  pictures  in  the 
sky,  in  a  rough  soil  of. 
way  (7) 

21  Queen  of  Canada  (6) 

22  Amount  for  one  per¬ 
son  (6) 

23  City  of  wet  streets-' (6) 

25  Cigarette  ;for  two?  (5) 

26  Takes  the  rest  of  the 
incubation  period  (4)  . 

28  Sleuth  in  a  white  coat 
(3)  .. 


Yesterday’s  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS.  —  3,  Claws.  8,  Paris.  10,  (Ark)  Roy-AI.  II,  Lot.' 

12,  Snail.  13,  Cow-band.  15,  Tamed.  18,  Era.  19,  Chrome.  21, 
Prepare.  22,  Hers.  23,  Read.  24,  KestreL  26,  Fast-Ed.  29,  Top. 

31,  Fi-shy.  32,  Debtors.  34,  Umber.  35,  F-re.  36,  Serge.  37,  Sl^ 

end.  38,  Straff.  -  ~  ■ 

DOWN.  —  1,  S-AL-oa.  2,  Withers.  4*  Laad.  5,  Writhe.  6,. 
Solar.  7,  Hare-M.  9,  Row.  12,  S-oapped.  14,  Are.  16'.  MbdeL  17, 
Deeds.  19.  Critter.  20,  Oudttfflcb).  21,  Press.  23„  Reptile.  24,. 
Key  mes.  25,  Rob.  27,  Aimed.  28,  T-bng-s-30,  Trent  (Bridge). 

32.  Deaf.  33,  Ore. 

Yesterday's. Easy  SeiatioQ 

ACROSS.  —  3,  Scars.  8,  Cable.  10,  Ether.  1 1,  Bug..  12,  S Bee'. 

13.  Widened.  15.  Ketch.  18.  Rue.  19,  PoDte.  2tr  Bittern.  22.  ■ 
Ella.  23,  Derv.  24.  Meddled.  26.  Spades.  29.  Dim.  31,  Tutor.  32, 
Departs.  34.-  Oiled.  35,. Nit.  36,  Stern.  37,-  Edged.  35,  Sound.. 

DOWN.  —  1,  Cabin.  2,  Algeria.  4.  Cold.  5,  Reckon.  6,  Steel. 
7,  React.  9.  Bud.  12.  Seethes.  14,  Nut.  16,  Tired.  1,7, Heavy.  19.. 
Prodded.  20,  Beast.  21,  Bleat.  23,  Demands.  24,  Men  no.  25. ! 
Lip.  27,  Putty.  28,  Doors.  30,  Otter.  32,  Dean,  33,  Rig. " 


EASY  PUZZLE  l 

ACROSS 

1  Police  informer  (5)  !> 
6  Attempt  (5)  .- 
9  Hines  (7):  . 

io  used;  up  (5) ' 

“1 1  Fine  silk  muslin  (5) 

J2  Listened  to  (5> 

13  Large  cal  (7)... 

15  Wonder  (3)  ... 

37  Remain  (4) 

18  Demand  (6) 

19  Judicial  assembly 

20. Cosmetic  liquid  (6)  .. 
22  Resound  (4>  * 

24  Month  (3) 

25  Retrieve  (7) 

2fi  Enquired  (5) 

27  Popular  gambling^.'-; 
garae(5)- 

28  Muscular  (5) .  . 

29  Textual  error  (7)  . 

30  Box  (5) 

31  Sword  (5)  . 

.DOWN 

2  Say  again  (6> 

3  Reason  (6) 

4 -Pose  (3) 

..5 Possil  resin  (5)-.. 

6  Competitor  (7)  ,.  . 

T  Cdlar  fastener  (4)  ' 

8  Lets  (6)  '  ' 

1 2.  Wading- bird: (5)  ^:  . 

13.  Devotional  hymn  (5J 

14  Unpleasant  (5) 

15  Letter  IS}  -  y. 

16  Cultural  c h aracr 

teristics.(5)  -  -  -  _ 

18  "Annoybd !  (5)  ;  ’ 

19  Monarch’s  spouse  (7)  . 

21  -  Loutish  (6)  • ...  •  -; 

22  Skin  complaint  (6)  -^  ... 

23  Young  cow  (6)"  7:' " 

25  Wild  (5)  .  ;  . 

26  Gets  older  (4) 

28  Passenger  vehicle  (3V  ■ 


[ij  HI  *T0T' -IlllM 


tPTfVJUwTWy 


ON  THE  AIR 


Due  to  the  present  situation 
programmes  are  liable  to  be 
^  changed  without  notice 


TELEVISION 


KL)l_  CX  I  lOiNAL: 

9.00  Prctt>  Butterfly 
'■>  2'  i'apuin  Nemo 
«  JO  The  Ln<i  Islands  (part 
H'du  Eftgilih 

I .»  20  Meeting  with  Dorn  Orgad 
10  50  The  Time  Tunnel 

Tins  Is  It  —  live  youth  magazine 
»'  ‘K'  Peace  for  Galilee  —  live  magazine 
*.  t»!LUKtN>  PROGRAMMES: 

1“  3u  Tjmari'x  Hui  —  puppet  theatre 
ik  DO  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Episode  2  of 
an  K-piirt  sena!  based  on  George  Elliot's 
i  nn.'U'  h»ok  about  Victorian  society 
(H  20  Harold  Lloyd  —  comic  excerpts  from 
Harold  Lloyd’s  films 
VRABIt'-LANGL’ACE  programmes: 

IK.JCi  News  roundup 

mio  sport 


19.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.03  Gel  Out  Of  It  —  TV  game 

20.30  Eight  Thirty  —  an  and  entertain¬ 
ment  magazine 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Second  Look  —  news  commentary 
and  analysis 

22.05  A  Man  Called  Intrepid.  Part  Jof  a  6- 
part  serial  based  on  William  Stevenson's 
bestseller  about  a  World  War  II  spy  group 
organized  by  Winston  Churchill.  Starring 
D:'".id  Niven.  Michael  York  and  Barbara 
Hershey 

22.55  This  Is  The  Time  —  Ram  Evron’s  in¬ 
terview  and  entertainment  hour 
23.45  News 


First  Programme 


6  1 1  Musical  Clock 
7.07  tstereo):  Morning  Music 
8.05  (stereo):  Morning  Concert 
10.05  (S’ereo).  Music 
1 1.05  Sephardi  songs 

11.30  Education  for  All 
12.05  (stereot-  Music 

13.05  (stereo):  Music  and  Regards 
14.10  Children's  programmes 

15.30  World  of  Science  (repeat) 

15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  (stereo):  Israeli  Musicians 
17.35  Programmes  for  Otim 
20.05  Everyman’s  University 

20  35  Reflection*  on  the  portion  or  the 
week  by  Prof.  Yeshayahu  Leibowiiz 
23.0?  istereoi  Music 


13.00  Midday  —  music,  news  commentary 

14.10  In  a  Minor  Tone 

16.05  From  Here  to  There  —  immigration 
matters 

1 7  10  Magazine 

17.25  Or  People  and  Places 

18  05  Programme  for  Senior  Citizens 
18.47  Bible  Reading  —  Lamentations 
19.00  Today  —  people  and  events  in  the 
news 

20.10  5abbath  songs 

22.05  Literary  Magazine  (repeal) 

23.05  The  Second  Half  —  women's 
magazine 


CINEMAS 


Jordan  I v  (unofficial): 

17.50  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.25 
(JTV  Jl  Lillie  House  on  the  Prairie.  19.30 
News  in  French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Terry  and 
June  21.05  One  Hundred  Great  Paintings 
21.16  Play  of  the  Week  22.00  News  in 
English  22.15  Wolcott 


Second  Programme 
7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8.05  Puss  in  Sandals  —  children's 
programme 

9.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network  —  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 
12.05  Tunes  and  Records 


6.10  First  Thing  —  jokes  for  soldier? 

7.07  ”i<37"  —  Alex  Ansky  reviews  the 

morning  papers 

R.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  —  with  Kobi  Mcidan 

1 1.05  Mama's  voice  —  regards  to  sofdlers 

12.05  Israeli  Summer  —  with  Eli  Yisraeli 

16.05  Ifour  in  the  Afternoon  —  Hebrew 

songs 

1705  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 
[9.05  Musical  requests  programme 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chai 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
EdeatHow  to  Succeed  in  Exam;  Edna: 
Star  Trek;  Kfir:  Home  by  Midnight  4, 
6.45, 9;  MtttbeB:  What  a  Guy  7, 9;  OrgU: 
Force  Five;  Orioa:  Phantom  of  tbe 
Paradise;  Oral:  Cannonball  Rim  7,  9; 
Great  Muppet  Caper  130, 5;  Ron:  A  Star 
Is  Born  4,  6.45, 9.IS;  Semadan  Le  Grand 
Pardon  7, .9.15;  Blayeael  Ha* tuna:  Woody 
Allen  Festival  7,  9;  Israel  Museum:  Night 
in  Casablanca  1030, 330;  Forerunners  of 
Modern  Art  1230;  QImw  1:  Revenge  of 
the  Pink  Panther  7,  9-15;  Cfcmetfaeqw: 
Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow  7; 
Aguirre,  the  Wrath  of  God  930 


Esther:  Lei  Sous  Doties  enV Kan ces;  Gat: 
Fopey;  Gordon:  Phtraom  of  die  Paradise 
7,  lid.  10,  Hod:  Private  Lessooi;  Lri 
1:  La  Bourn  (!.  130, 430, 730, 9;  llaort : 
A  Touch  of  Class  430,  7.15,  9.30;  Star 
Trek,  and  Taezan  and  Us  sou  II  a.m.  Max¬ 
im:  Sound  of  Mask  5, 8.15;  MopaM:  Le 
Grand  Pardon;  Oriy:  Christine  F.  430, 
7.  930;  Park:  National  Lampoon's 
Animal  House  10,  12,  i  4,  7.15.  930;  ■ 
Peer:  Ev3  Under  the  Son;  Shahaf:  Quest 
.  for  Fire  730, 930;  Great  Muppet  Caper 
11,  230;  Stafioi  Some  Like  it  Hot;- 
TcUct  i  Day  at  the  Races;  Tel  Aviv:  Roar; 
Td  Arir  Mnaeaa:  From  Mao  to  Mozart;  ; 
Tout  Feu  Toute  FI  annuls;  Tsw  Big 
Wednesday  7.IS;  Providence  930.  .  ’  . 


Ommihcqaat  Peeping  Toms  -5;  Jam  7; . 
Cactux  Rower  9JG;Tbe  Anderson  Tapes, 


RAMAT.GAN  r  ..;••• 

.  Arman:  Jiugte  Bocfc  4.  6 30,  S.30)  Lily: 
Sleeper  7.15,  9 30;  Rath  Bar  the  Roses  4; 

.  Osekx  Pnindi  Lkaitenim'l  Woman  7J5, 
930;  Melody  4;  Ordea:  Mcphtoto  4,7, 
9.3Q;  Ram at.  Gaa:  Tara-  Between  Tim 
Toners 7.T5, 930'.: 


HEtCZUEVA  -'.T 

TBertt;  Privtne  LeSBoni  7.15,  9.15^ 
PETAH  TDCVA:  '  J 

Stafemi  Greea  Iee  7.  9.13  -  -  - 


TEL  AVIV  430, 7.15,  930 

AUeaby:  Eye  for  an  Eye;  Ben-Ycfcnda:  On 

Goklen  Pond;  Cbcii  1:  JuibIb  Book  11,2, 

4.30,  630.  830,  1020;  Chen  2:  Reds  12. 
4.10;  Ckre  3:  Fust  Monday  in  October 
4.40/7.25, 9.40;  Cbee  4:  Straw  Dogs  4.40, 
7.25.  9.40;  Chea  5:  Atlantic  Oiy.  USA. 

10.30,  130,  435,  7,  9.25;  dim  Oae: 
Aliza  Mizrahi;  Cinema  Twe:  Endless 
Love;  Drive-In:  Tbe-  Run  far  the  Rases 
-7.15;  The  Glove  9.30:  Sex  Bln,  midnight;' 


HAIFA  4,'AAS,  9  ; 

AnpHtbeatm  Roar;  AraMaL-.Gone  With 
the  Wbd  8;  Anuta:  Flash.  Gordon;  At¬ 
mos:  Just  Before  Dawn;  Qm:  l  the  Jury; 
Qatar;  Patrick  10,  2,'  -Seven  Meu-of  : 
Ktmg  Fu  12, 4, 8;  Karan  Or:  Dr.  Zhtago. 
730;  Two  Haded  Man  4;  -Moriah;  On 
Golden  Pond  6.45,  9;  Oraht  My 
Bodyguard;  Orisn;  Pwfect  Managatt  6 
nonstop;  Orly:  Jungle  Book  11,  4,  6,  8;. 
Peer:  Evfl  Under  the  Sun;  Roar  AUza 
Mizrahi;  Shaxit;  Garde  a  Vue  6.45, 9iFnm-  -. 
with  Louis  de"  Funea  4.30;  ’ Hal  ft' ; 


NETANYA 

Eathen  Op  Golden  Pond  .7,  9.15 


HOLON  ' 

Savoy:  Rokr  430,  T.15,'930;  TMpUli 
straw  Dog*  ,930;  Popcye  430.7-15.  „•  /_ 
RAMAT  HASHARQN  . 

Saw;  Big  Wednesday  7.IS;  No«  at  5«vet»- 
.  teen  930;  Ptto  Pan  4  ‘ .  -  . 


HOD  HASHARQN  ..  ;  -r  “  .  .V.-'-. 

Bandu'  Postman  Aiwayt  Riogs  -Terfee 
.  93Qf  MyCaad,  My/Country  filod 


CLASSIFIEDS 


bin- 


>ers 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM  - 

DO  VOU^w\nT  to  feat  s  thrct-toom 
apurt merit  from  August  i  for  three  months? 
Furnished.  G'ivat  MoWechfti.  Td.  02-661539, 
evenings. 

. -  Vi|TEL|Ayty..  • 

PENTHOUSE,  NORTH,  com;.'U*iely  and  very 
luxuriously  famished.  Immediu*  Td.;  03-  •' 
444207,  03-219965.  ......  . 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV,  apartment  rentsb.  Cos- 
UL-i  ipecialtsis:  Inter-Israd.  Td.  03-29414 1 . 

|rt’r  NETANVA.  • 

NOBIL  GREENBERG  RENTALS,' 
long/shon  term,  famishcd/unfumlahed.  2  Us- 
sishkin,  TcL  0S3-32558-  .  ,  '■  . 

ANGLO-SAXON  Netanya  offers  large  selec¬ 
tion  aparuncnta/Vfflas,  salc/remal,  ifccm/long 
terms.  Tel.  053-28290.  After  hours:  052-7881 1. 


OCEAN  COMPANY  Lid.  Expen  reliable 
movers  w-'ih  35  years'  experience.  Professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rales 
in  U.S.A„  South  Africa,  U.K.  Operating  all 
over-  Israel.  Best  insurance'  rates  on  the 
markeL  Tel.  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines),  Tel 
Aviv  03-296123.  03-299582  (evenings  03- 
.4830321 


q-lu  ‘Tmuf  'Nnnntt  pn 
AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

23.7*2. 

Friday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
. .  against  the  Israel  shekel,  for 
(LS.  dollar  transactions  under  S3 ,000 
traasactrtns  of  other  currencies 
under  the  equivalent  of  $500, 

Selling  Buying 
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INSURANCE 


BEFORE  RENEWING  car  or  household  in¬ 
surance.  phone  Goshen,’  free  quote  in  English. 
Tel.  03-717611. 


SERVICES 


i  u  n  i  Min  >  i .  nm m  inn  i 


MAJOR  APPLIANCE  SERVICE,  American 
technician.  Dan  Stegman.  Tel. .  02- - 
532131/1795. 


USS  . 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
Starling. 

Breach.  FR 
Dutch  C 

Australian  SH(  10} 
Swedish  KR 

Danish  XR 
Norwegian  O  . 
Finnish  MK 
Canadians 
Rand 

'Australians 
Belgian  1 101  Coo 
Belgian  1 10]  Fin 

Yen  H  00) 

Italian  Lire  (1000) 


25.2746 
10.5267 
12.4905 
44.5337 
3.7794 
.9.5160 
14.9421 
4.2061 
3.0360 
4.0459 
5.42B4 
20.1302 
22.3073 
25.5399 
5.5142 
5.1371 
10.1361 
18  7219 


25.0255 

10.4229 

12.3674 

44.0949 

3.7421 

9.4222 

14.7949 

4.1647 

3.0061 

4.0060 

5.3749 

19.9399 

22.0575 

24.7655 

5-4599 

5.0864 

10.0363 

18.5374 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Despite  the  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  Lebanon  crisis  ihe  market 
yesterday  saw  a  reduction  in  selling 
pressure.  Volumes  remained  ex¬ 
tremely  modest  at  jusi  over  lS320m. 
There  were  two  “buyers  only” 
situations  and  2)  securities  were 
ahead  by  5%  or  Setter.  Losers  siill 
held  a  2:1  edge,  as  9  issues  were 
“sellers  only"  with  45  being  down 
by  more  than  5%. 

Index-linked  bonds  reflected 


Pressure  on  shares  eases 


gains  of  about  5%. 

Commercial  banks  showed  a 
somewhat  accelerated  pace  of  ad¬ 
vances.  as  gains  of  more  than  0.5 
per  cenl  were  in  vogue. 

A  mixed  trend  developed  among 
insurance  stocks.  There  was  one 
heavy  loser  —  Reinsurance  0.5. 
which  was  down  bv  10.1% 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 


In  the  service  group  ihe  Delek 
shares  were  up  by  7.7%,  each.  Cold 
Storage  0. 1  was  down  by  a  full  10%. 
Land  development  and  real  estate 


GQM>: 8364.00/364.50/02. 

INTERBANK  LONDON 
SPOTRATKSJ 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


ENGLISH  TYPISTS,  Secretaries,  Clerks.  Ac¬ 
countants  _ STERLING  Agency;  Tel.  03- 

9061691 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


OSS 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
Frauch  FR  . 
•Italian  Lire 
‘  Dutch  G 
Norwegian  KH 
Danish  KB 
Yea 

Swedish  KR 


1.7602/12 

2.4030/45 

2.0240/70 

6.6975/25 

1353.90/40 

2.6585/00 

6.2460/80 

8.3420/40 

249.75/90 

6.0080/00 


W.T.F.  WORLDWIDE  door/door  shipments, 
personal  effects,  all  sizes.  Packing,  insurance 
and  storage.  Consolidated  containers  with 
special  dtscotmu.  TeL  03-282764. 


FORWARD  RATES: 

lmm-  3  Dm.  gDOL 

3/C  -1.7604/15  1.7655/70  1.7763/72 

DMA  2.3961/BO  2-377B/98  2.346035 

SwJn/S  2A078/16  1-9755A3  1.9360/10 


UniTED  flllZRAHI  BARK  © 


-  CURRENCY  BASKET 

PURCHASE 

■DOLLAR  PAZ".  1TJNTT 
"EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 

S.DJL  ‘ 

8LS6M 

102-3288 

27.6050 

FOB  25.7.82 1 

>E|  ■  SALE 

82.1857 

188.8570 

27.9095 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES  [5B3E5E3' 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 

- 

USA  . 

DOLLAR 

1 

GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING 

1 

GERMANY 

MARK 

i 

FRANCE  . 

FRANC 

1 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN. 

1 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

1 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

CAft&DA 

DOLLAR  ‘ 

1 

Commercial  i 
IDB  prf 
IDE  r 
IDB  B  r 
IDB  prf  A 
IDB  op  7 
IDB  op  9 
IDB  Op  10 
Union  r 
.Union  op  4  r 
Union  op  7 
Discount  r 
Discount  A  r 
Discount  op  l 
Discount  B 

MLzrahi  r 
Mizrahi  b 
Mizrahi  op  3 
Mizrahi  op  10 
Mizrahi  sc  6  r 
Mizrahi  sc  7  r 
Mizrahi  sc  9 
Maritime  0.1  r 
Maritime  0.5  r 
Maritime  op  1 
Hnpoaltxn  prf  b 
Hapoalim  r 
HapoaJim  b 
Hapoalim  op  4  r 
Hapoalim  op  S  r 
Hapoalim  op  7  r 
Hapoalim  op  11 
Hapoalim  bp  12 
Hapoalim  sc  6  r 
Hapoalim  sc  8  r 


General  A  3377 

General  op  6  6654 

General  sc  *  r  4500 

General  sc  9  r  4002 

Lcumi  1972 

Leumi  op  4  r  3660 

Leumi  op  12  2233 

Lcumi  sc  9  r  758 

Leumi  sc  11  208 

OHH  r  1740 

OHH  b  — 

Danot  1.0  750 

,  Danot  5.0  389 

Danot  op  1  372 

Danot  op  2  170.0 

FIBI  sc  1  r  5440 

FBI  r  938 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanim  0.1  1007 

Gen  Mtge  r  835 

Gen  Mtge  b  835 

Gen  Mtge  op  117  2140 

Carmel  r  785 

Carmel  b  — 

Carmel  op  A  1015 

Carmel  op  B  558 

Binyan  r  728 

Dev  ft  Mtge  r  526 

Dev  A  Mtge  b  530 

Dev  Jc  Mtge  op  95  1080 

Mlshkan  r  1627 

Mlshkan  b  1627 

Independence  2250 

Tcfahot  prf  r  3700 

Tcfahot  prf  b  — 

■■  Telahot  r  .  2790 

freSahot  bi^w  ^  ..3010 


Clcwlm  Chug*  Change  Volume 
PTior  la  %  181,000 

Banks  &  Bankholding 


Clinlns  Cbanxe  Change  Volume 
or1"  In  "V  t si. coo 


+.6  +210.3 


+.5  1,654.3 
+.5  53.7 


Hndar  1.0 
Hadnr  5.0 
H&ssneh  r 
Hassnch  b 
Hassneh  op 
Phoenix  O.i  r 
Phoenix  0.5  r 
Yardcnia  0.1  r 
Vardenia  0.5  r 
Yardpnin  op  1 
Sahar  r 
Sahnr  b 
Securitas  r 
Securitas  op  2 
Zur  r 
Zur  b 
Zur  op  l 
Zion  Hold.  1.0 
Zion  Hold.  5.0 


3869  —100  —2.5  52.8 

1500  n.c.  —  47.3 

715  O.C.  —  95.8 

1092  +7  +.6  19.8 

385  —10  —2.5  83.3 

228  —10  —4.2  260.2 


FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

39  LfLIENBLUM  ST„  TEL  AVIV. 

TEL  629414  •  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  branches. 


UniTED  flllZRAHI  BAflK  © 


lh  Hunt  i!hii  .spt-ijki  f/ur  ijngiHivr 


BANK  LEUMI  LE-ISRAEL  B.M. 

(Tncorporaied  in  Israel} 

To  the  Holders  of  Ordinary  Stock 

NOTICE  E  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an 
EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  che  Bank 
will  be  held  at  its  Registered  Office.’  24-  32  Yehuda  Halevy  Street.  Tel- Aviv 
on  17th  August  1982  at  10.30  a.m.  for  purpose  of  considering  and.  if 
thought  fit,  passing  the  Fallowing  Resolution  3S  a  Special  Resolution: 


RESOLUTION 

THAT  the  Share  Capital  of  the  Bank  be  increased  to  IS.  10.000.000,000 
by  the  creation  nf  75,000.000.000  new  shares  of  IS. 0.1  cadi,  and  that  such 
shares  shalL  upon  bong  issued  and  fuDv  paid,  be  convened  into  stock. 


^•Tefihdtileb  "t - 

183.0 

n.e. 

— 

Merav  r 

535 

+15 

+2.9 

Merav  op 

4100 

— 

— 

Financing  Institutions 

Shilton  r 

229 

—20 

—8.0 

Shilton  b 

_ 

— 

— ■ 

Shilton  op  B 

738 

—84 

—10.2 

Shilton  op  5 

228 

—5 

—2.1 

Shilton  op  6  • 

215 

n.c. 

— 

Shilton  sc  1 

328 

—1 

—.3 

Shilton  sc  2 

371 

— 

— 

Otz.  Lataasiya  r 

538 

n.c. 

— 

Otz.  Lataaslya  b 

560 

+10 

+1.8 

.  Agriculture  prf  A 

3206 

—274 

Ind  Dev  prf  r 

5558 

—292 

s.0.1 

Clal  lease  0.1  r 

558 

—26 

— 4.5 

Clal  Lease  0.5  r 

373 

—42 

—10.1 

Clal  Lease  op  A 

530 

—80 

—13.1 

Clal  Lease  op  B  • 

287 

+2 

+.7 

Clal  Lease  sc  1 

168.0 

n.c. 

— 

Insurance 

Aryeh  r 

1510 

+10 

+.7 

Aryeh  op  r 

26500 

— 

— 

Aryeh  sc  1 

1139 

—1 

—.1 

Ararat  0.1  r 

1388 

—42 

—2.9 

Ararat  0.5  r 

538 

—9 

—1.8 

Reinsurance  0.1  r 

1145 

n.c. 

— 

Reinsurance  0.5  r 

483 

— 54 

—10.1 

Commercial  Services  &  Utilities 

Delek  r  2100  +150  +7.' 

Delek  b  2260  +150  +7.. 

Delek  db  2  5540  +20  +  j 

Ha  re  I  280  —13  3., 

Harel  op  1  465  _»  _7.; 

Dan  Hotels  1.0  396  7  _j/ 

Dan  Hotels  5.0  353  _i], 

Cold  Store  0.1  r  22950  _ 2550  10  I 

Cold  Store  1.0  r  15200  —90  — .1 

1st  Electric  r  _  _  _ 

Lighterage  0.1  _  _  _ 

Lighterage  0.5  r  23320  n.c.  - 

Lighterage  op  2  _  _  _ 

MflS0!*  795  HO  +1.: 

Magor  0.5  551  n.c.  _ 

Magor  op  1  730  —55  — 7.1 

Nikuv  1.0  535  n.c.  - 

Nikuv  5.0  352  n.c.  - 

Nikuv  op  1  320  —30  —8.1 

Consort.  Hold.  1785  +67  +3.1 

Consort  op  1852  +172  +10.1 

Rapac  0.1  r  1380  n.c.  - 

Rapac  0.5  r  GOO  n.c.  — 

Rapac  op  2  411  —14  —3.: 

Supersol  A  1390  —10 

Supersol  B  701  +9  +1.! 


Oren 
Oren  op  1 
Azorim  r 
Azorim  op  C 
Azorim  op  D 
Africa  1st  0.1  r 
Africa  lzr  1.0  r 
Africa  op  2 
Arledan  0.1 
Artcdan  0.5 
Arledan  op  A 
Da  rad 
Darad  op  1 
ILDC  r 
1LDC  b 
ILDC  op  A  r 
ILDC  op  B  r 
ILDC  op  6 
ILDC  db  4  r 
HLB  Realty  0.1  r 
HLB  Realty  0.5  r 
Sold  Bondi  prf  A 

Modul  Beton 
Prop  Sc  Bldg  r 
Prop  &  Bldg  C 
Bay-side  0.1  r 
Bayside  0.5  r 
Ispro  r 
Ispro  op  3 
Isr  as  r 
Laras  op  1 
Cohen  Dev. 

Cohen  Dev.  op  1 
M.T.M.  1 
M.TM.  5 
M.T.M.  op  1 
Mehadrln  r 
1CP  r 
Neol  Aviv 
Prl  Or  r 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0.5 
Caesarea  op  2 
Caesarea  op  3 
Raraco  prf  r 
Rassco  r 
Industrials 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Urdan  0.5  r 
Urdan  op  2  r 
Elbit  3.0  r 
Alliance  r 
Alaska  Sport  1.0 
Alaska  Sport  5.0 
Alaska  Sport  op  1 


2100 

+  150 

+7.7 

278.7 

2260 

+  150 

+7.1 

5.5 

8540 

+  20 

+  3. 

.6 

280 

— 11 

—3.8 

338.6 

465 

—38 

—7.2 

23.0 

396 

— 7 

—1.7 

160.0 

353 

—5 

—1.4 

406.8 

22950 

—2550 

-10.0 

.8 

15200 

—90 

—.6 

6.7 

23320 

n.c. 

— 

9.7 

795 

1-10 

+1.3 

35.2 

551 

n.c. 

— 

136.0 

730 

—55 

—7.0 

59.4 

535 

n.c. 

— 

102.3 

352 

n.c. 

_ 

66.3 

320 

—30 

—8.8 

19.7 

1785 

+67 

+3.9 

46.3 

1852 

+172 

+  10.2 

55.3 

1380 

n.c. 

— 

2.9 

500 

n.c. 

— 

15.9 

411 

—14 

—3.3 

26.7 

1390 

—10 

—.7 

10.8 

701 

+9 

+1.3 

63.3 

snt  Building, 

Citrus 

562 

—2 

—.4 

97.5 

500 

—8 

—1.6 

53.5 

642 

—16 

—2.4 

1732 

1095 

—10 

—.9 

5.5 

560 

n.c. 

— 

8.2 

11100 

+430 

+4.0 

A2A 

5300 

n.c. 

. — 

U.O 

9448 

+1073 

+12-8 

18.7 

1135 

+15 

+1.3 

67.8 

660 

n.c. 

_ 

277.7 

867 

n.c. 

— 

48.6 

600 

n.c. 

— 

235.0 

2113 

—240 

—10.2 

VLB 

2100 

—75 

—3.4 

180.0 

2130 

—50 

—2.3 

14.4 

14640 

—500 

—3.3 

-5 

6165 

—120 

—1.9 

-2 

1560 

—40 

—2.5 

72.1 

4136 

— 

— 

— 

590 

—1 

—.2 

22.9 

309 

—9 

—2.8 

466.1 

32900 

—1100 

—3.2 

11.9 

1179 

n.c. 

_ 

9.7 

2000 

—25 

—1.2 

43.6 

2450 

—50 

—2.0 

-5 

1030 

—  10 

—1.0 

47.1 

560 

—12 

—2.1 

377.2 

1490 

—40 

—2.6 

94.1 

384 

+2 

+.5 

285.7 

259 

—1 

—.4 

132.2 

712 

n.c. 

I 

60.2 

459 

n.c. 

— 

76.0 

416 

-24 

—5.5 

23.2 

6400 

—200 

—3.0 

3.2 

2425 

—42 

—1.7 

.6 

3150 

—200 

—6.0 

14.8 

1620 

—20 

— 1.2 

356.3 

1400 

—15 

—1.1 

81.0 

534 

n.c. 

— 

122.0 

950 

n.c. 

— 

99.8 

303 

n.c. 

— 

178-2 

20790 

+990 

tb.o.1 

— 

21560 

+1960 

+10.0 

11.5 

1805 

—3 

—.3 

54.1 

1492 

n.c. 

— 

11.1 

1895 

n.c. 

— 

2.2 

4210 

—10 

_ _  O 

16.1 

761 

+1 

+J 

29.1 

450 

—50 

—10 

20.5 

517 

n.c. 

" 

41.: 

Elco  0.1 
Eleo  0.25  r 
Elco  0  25  b 
ElCO  op  B 
Elco  db  1 
Alkol 

Alkol  op  1 
Electra  0.1  r 
Electra  0.5  r 
Electra  op  3 
Electra  db  2 
Elron  3 

Argaman  prf  r 
Argaman  prf  b 
Argaman  r 
Argaman  b 
Ala  B  1.0 
Ata  C0.1 
Tadir  Beton  1.0 
Tadir  Beton  5.0 
Tadir  Beton  op  1 
Goldfrost  1.0 
Goldfrost  5.0 
Goldfrost  op 

Dubck  prf  r 
Dubck  prf  b 
Fertilizers  r  0.1 
Fertilizers  0.5 
Cables  r 
Cables  b 
Hatehof  1.0 
Hatehof  5.0 
Hatehof  op  2 
Zikit  1.0 
Zlkil  5.0 
Zikit  op  A 
Haifa  Chcm  r 
Teva  r 
Teva  b 
Teva  op 
Teva  op  2 
Teva  db  3 

Tempo  1.0 
Tempo  5.0 
Tempo  op  1 
Tempo  op  2 
Tro  mas  best  1.0 
Tro  mas  best  5.0 
Tro  mas  best  op  1 
Yomar  1.0 
Yomar  5.0 
Zion  Cables  1.0 
Zion  Cables  5.0 
Zion  Cables  op  1 
Cl  a!  Ind.  Eleclr. 
Lodzia  0.1  r 
Lodzia  0.4  r 
Wolfman  1.0 
Wolfman  5.0 
Molctt  B  r 
GaliJ  Ind  1.0 
Galil  Ind  3L0 
Man  1.0 
Man  5.0 

Dead  Sea  r 
AIPM  r 
Maquette  0.1 
Maquctte  0.5 
Maquette  op  A 
Assis 
Assis  db  1 
Pc  troche m  r 

Necushtan  0.1 
Nechushtan  0.5 
jVcchushtan  op  1 
Sano  1 
Sana  5 
Elite  r 
Arad  r 
Arad  op  1 
Pol  gat  0.1  r 
Polgat  0.4  r 
Polygon  r 
Pecker  Steel 
Pecker  Steel  op  A 
Cyclone  1 
CVclone  5 
Cyclone  op 
Kalil  1.0 

Kali!  5.0 
Rim  0.1  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Schocllcrina 
Schoellerina  op  A 
She  men  prf  r 
T.A.T.  1.0 
T.A.T.  5.0 
T.A.T.  op  1 
Taya 
Taya  op  1 
Taa!  B  r 
Taal  B  b 
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BY  ORDER  OF  THE  BOARD 
A.  SULLAM,  Adv. 
Secretary 
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bank  leumi  Dwrtpia 


Weekly  English  Magazine  requires  experienced 

Reporter- 
Editorial  Assistant 

English  mother  tongue.  Fluent  Hebrew 
Phone  Newsview  03-612091,  622508 


The  Israel  Broadcasting  Authority 

wishes  to  make  the  following  statement: 

The  radio"  programme  "Eretz  Hemdat."  broadcast  on  March  XL 
1980  and  rented  on  Aprii  30.  1980.  included  teporirngs  of 

excerpts  tont^rsoeech  made  by  d»  lata  David  ■  Ban-Gur,on. 
proclaiming  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel.  These  recordmgs  were 
Sanyltade  by  the  late  Hens  Hellinger  and  hrs  .son  Ralph 

Due' mTmreSSt'rtw  w  Broadcasting.  Authority  neglected  to 
ZZfSZZm***  the  owners.  "Radro  Doctor  m 
.  sdvanca:  and  it:  heieby  apologizes  far  -this  failure. 


|  Israel  Discount  Bank  of  New  York 

A  New  York  State  Chartered  Bank 
Subsidiary  of  Israel  Discount  Bank  Limited 

Condensed  Consolidated  Statement  of  Condition 
as  ot  June  30,  1982 

ASSETS 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks . 

U.S.  Gov't.  States,  Municipal  &  Other  Securities .  85,662,000 

Federal  Funds  Sold . 81,000,000 

Loans .  526,313,000 

Less:  Allowance  for  Possible  Loan  Losses .  4.227.000 

Loans,  Net .  522,086,000 

Bank  Premises .  £,307,000 

Customers’  Liability  Under  Acceptances . 9,716,000 

Other  Assets . 58,140,000 

Total  Assets .  $2.724.104.000 

LIABILITIES 

Domestic  Offices .  5 

Foreign  Offices .  1,871,220,000 

Total  Deposits . 

Acceptances  Outstanding .  9,716,000 

Other  Liabilities...: . 89,077,000 

Total .  2.579.262.000 

Capital  Notes  . 40,000,000 

SHAREHOLDERS’  EQUITY 

Undivided  Profits . 26,721,000 

Total  Shareholders’  Equity . 104,842,000 

Total  Liabilities  &  Shareholders’  Equity .  $2.724.104,000 

MAIN  OFFICE:  511  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  (212)  551-8500 

BRANCH-.  1350  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  FACILITY:  511  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


securities  trended  lower.  Neot  Aviv 
was  down  by  6%  but  Rassco  or¬ 
dinary  came  through  with  a  smau 
10*^  advance. 

Volatile  two-way  action  was  risi¬ 
ble  among  industrials.  Lachish  In¬ 
dustries  debuted  yesterday.  The 
1S1.0  shares  were  37.7%  over  their 
issue  price  while  the  5.0  stock  was 


16.9%  higher.  Man  1.0  was  a  15% 
gainer,  while  the  Zion  Cables  shares 
were  both  up  by  10%.  Tromasbest 
1 .0  was  6.5%  lower,  while  Lodzia 
0.4  was  climbing  by  7.5%.  The  Zikit 
shares  were  5%  losers,  while  the  op¬ 
tion  was  rocked  for  a  17.1%  loss. 

Investment  company  issues 
trended  lower.  Piryon  did  not  trade 
as  the  company  announced  annual 
earnings  of  IS50m.t  a  gain  of  some 
800%  over  the  previous  year.  The 
company  will  be  paying  200%  in 
bonus  shares. 


ClDflnR 

price 

Change  Change  Volume 
ifl  %  >31,996 

2450 

+122 

+5.2 

18.2 

1090 

+62 

+6.0 

955.3 

1260 

n.c. 

— 

23.7 

875 

n.c. 

— 

53.4 

2005 

n.c. 

— 

18.2 

402 

-18 

-3.8 

149.8 

314 

—39 

—13.0 

9S.8 

3100 

+60 

+2.0 

76.3 

1620 

—150 

—8.5 

46L8 

1530 

n.e. 

— 

338.5 

_ _ 

— 

— 

— 

8630 

n.c. 

_ 

6.5 

1540 

—60 

—3.8 

21.8 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ 

1550 

n.c. 

— 

12.7 

- - 

— 

_ 

352 

—33 

—8.6 

201.9 

348 

n.c. 

— 

1.620.2  ' 

699 

—51 

—6.8 

28. B 

416 

—22 

—S.0.1 

664 

n.c. 

— 

18.4 

440 

—35 

—7.4 

112.7 

270 

— 15 

—3.3 

89.5 

260 

—  15 

— B.o.l 

— 

1279 

+19 

+1.5 

39.6 

1210 

-32 

—2.6 

18.2 

810 

—86 

—9.6 

24.5 

452 

—24 

—S.O.l 

_ 

1950 

—100 

—4.9 

17.2 

2000 

n.c. 

— 

8.6 

620 

+22 

+3.7 

58.0 

449 

n.c. 

_ 

149.2 

688 

n.c. 

— 

51.9 

437 

—23 

S.O.l 

_ 

348 

—18 

—4.9 

225.5 

300 

—82 

—17.1 

326.7 

1235 

+25 

+2.1 

16.7 

1975 

+40 

+2.1 

112.6 

1900 

n.c. 

— 

1.7 

18850 

+930 

+5.2 

.5 

2970 

n.c. 

— 

22.5 

328 

+20 

+8.5 

310.4 

450 

n.c. 

_ 

129.9 

350 

—11 

—3.0 

109.5 

336 

+6 

+1.8 

18.7 

280 

+19 

+7.9 

157.7 

888 

—62 

—6.5 

75.1 

595 

—20 

—3.3 

284.1 

791 

—27 

—3.3 

1BB.2 

801 

+50 

+6.7 

23.0 

658 

+58 

+9.7 

U.3 

2878 

+262 

+10.0 

13.0 

1199 

+109 

+1D.0 

229.9 

2100 

n.c. 

— 

18.9 

1340 

—10 

—.7 

136.4 

1386 

+90 

+6.9 

7.3 

428 

+30 

+7.5 

198.7 

651 

—49 

—7.0 

67.0 

655 

—35 

S.O.l 

.  — 

4400 

+110 

+2.6 

2.3 

1400 

n.c. 

— 

55.2 

1230 

—30 

—2.4 

95.9 

618 

+81 

+15.1 

297.3 

343 

16 

b.o.2 

— 

2550 

n.c. 

_ 

54.5 

1800 

—35 

—1.9 

65.3 

1045 

—60 

—5.4 

11.1 

gio 

n.c. 

— 

55.3 

649 

—21 

—3.1 

49.1 

5700 

+350 

+  6.5 

12.3 

7400 

-50 

—.7 

.9 

207 

n.c. 

• 

1.033.1 

660 

+  30 

+4.8 

70.1 

350 

+22 

+6.7 

38.5 

250 

—9 

—3.5 

160.5 

2730 

+30 

+1.1 

43.5 

807 

n.c. 

— 

82.8 

600 

+15 

+2.6 

167.6 

250 

—20 

—7.4 

288.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4750 

+200 

+  4.4 

3.4 

2500 

+50 

+2.0 

3.4 

1178 

n.c. 

— 

20.2 

749 

—16 

—2.1 

64.5 

847 

—13 

—1.5 

14.6 

490 

—21 

—4.1 

77.0 

350 

+  3 

+  .9 

142.9 

281 

—  15 

—5.1 

69.1 

795 

—13 

—1.4 

46.3 

590 

n.c. 

— 

52.6 

421 

—35 

—7.7 

66.9 

322 

—18 

—3.3 

56.3 

1835 

+10 

+  .5 

18.1 

2161 

n.c. 

— 

10.5 

6600 

—400 

—5.7 

1.8 

707 

+64 

+10.0 

101.1 

466 

n.c. 

— 

38.4 

372 

+40 

+12.0 

65.7 

1065 

—14 

—1.3 

22.7 

870 

—30 

—3.3 

20.7 

1590 

—150 

-8.8 

71.2 

Kratarom  r 
Taro  Pharm. 

Investment  & 
Unico  r 
Unico  b 
IDB  dcvcl.  r 

EDB  dcvcl.  op  1 
Ineoba 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 

Ellern  r 
Ellcm  b 
Amiasar  pref 
Amiss  or  opt 
Afik  1.0 
Afik  5.0 
Central  Trade 
Inv  Paz  r 
Inv  Paz  b 
Wolfson  0.1 
Wolfson  1.0  r 
Wolfson  1.0  b 
Ampa  r 
Disc  Inv  r 
Disc  Inv  b 
Disc  Inv  opt  C 
Disc  Inv  opt  D 
Discount  op.  E 
Disc  Inv  deb  135 
Hapoalim  Inv  r 
Hapoalim  Inv  b 
Leumi  Inv 


Cloalnf  ChmnKr  Change 
price  Is  % 

582  — 38  —6.1 


583 

Holding 

1055 
1100 
1355 
1876 
1610 
2750 
2371 
1200 
1110 
5050 
6360 
850 
640 
2750 
3087 
3  ISP 
23000 
4800 
4600 
2780 
1570 
1570 
3695 
2360 
1011 
1905 
1833 
1833 
S9Q 


— 30  —1.9 

Companies 


Jordon  Rxplo  A  r  1259  — 71  —5.3 

Jordan  Expio  opt  50500  —000  —1.0 

Jordan  Expio  opt  2  21700  —2300  —9.6 

Mizrahi  Inv  r  5450  —10  —.2 

Mizrahi  Inv  b  5540  n.c.  — 

Mizrahi  Inv  deb  122  153.5  —1.5  — 1.0 

Mizrahi  deb  124  1  90.0  —  — 

Clal  Trade  631  n.c.  — 

pal  Trade  op  B  1710  n.c.  — 

Export  Inv  r  7850  n.c.  — 

Export  inv  b  83m>  +20  +.2 

Koor  prf  69000  +2500  +3.8 

Clal  Re  r  377  —68  —15.3 

Ciai  Re  opt  C  963  —126  —11.6 

Clal  Israel  1035  —25  —2.4 

Clal  Inds  850  n.c.  — 

Clal  Inds  opt  A  3043  +3  +.1 

Clal  Inds  opt  B  1510  n.c.  — 

Landeco  0.1  480  n.c.  — 

Landcco  0.5  308  —22  —6.7 

Sahar  Hold  1.0  636  —68  —5.7 

Sahar  Hold  5.0  510  —50  —  ».9 

Sahar  Hold  opt  1  400  —20  — 4.8 

Oz  Inv  B  0.1  1259  —60  —4.5 

Oz  Inv  B  0.5  559  —29  s.o  1 

Oz  Inv  op  1  1040  —20  —1.9 

Oz  Inv  Op  2  380  n.c.  — 

Pam  a  2800  +60  -2.4 

Pama  0.5  1899  —1  —.1 

Piryon  —  —  — 

Fuel  St  Exploration 

Oil  Expio  Paz  715  +25  +3.6  2 

Oil  Expio  op.  2  515  10  +2.0 

Fedoil  r  1350  70  +  5.3  4 

N.  American  Oil  1  322  — IS  5.3 

N.  American  Oil  5  239  n.c.  — 

N.  Amer.  Oil  op  230  _ g  _ 3  3 

Naphta  r  9600  n.c.  — 

Lap  Idol  r  _  _  _ 

Lap  I  dot  b  _  _  _  _ 

New  Listings  - - 

Supersol  opt  B  4S0  n.c.  _ 

Bayside  op  B  676  _2»  —4.1 

Zika  1  494  —33  -8.3 

Zika  5  369  —21  —5.4 

Zika  op  1  313  —9  —2.8 

Lac hlah  Ind  1  530  +145  +37.7 

Lac  high  Ind  5  450  +  65  +16.9 

Abbreviations: 

s.o.  sellers  only  n.c.  nochange 

b.o.  buyers  only  r  registered 

d  without  dividend  b  bearer 

.These  stork  prices  are  unofficial. 

kMo5t  active  stocks 


Mizrahi  R 

1097 

1654.3 

+5 

Maritime  0.1 

2515 

670.8 

+25 

Hapoalim  R 

2031 

915.3 

+12 

Shares  traded: 

IS314.2m. 

Convertibles: 

Bonds: 


IS6.Sm. 

ISU7J2m. 


B\  court  cm  of 


’if* 


nua  xiiupuim  yui  nm  || 

The  CLI  Bldg  347.  || 

Jaffa  R-iad.  Jerusalem 
Tel:  3468*1 

—  Brokers  and  investment  counsellor* 

—  Members  at  the  Clal  Group 

—  Members  of  the  Tel  AWv  Slock  Exchange 


Tel  Aviv  selected  bond  prices 

100%  Linked 

Price  Change 

7%  Gov’t  (80%  C-O-Ll 

Price*  Change 

3602 

414.6 

+2.1 

Group  62.  Yield: 

+  1.53 

3604 

353.3 

+1.9 

3522 

1933.0 

+7.0 

3606 

304.5 

+.1 

3526 

1792.0 

+7.0 

4%  Gov’t  develop. 

Group  G6.  Yield: 

+1.61 

Group  1.  Yield: 

+0.20 

3534 

1584.0 

+5.0 

3001 

7897.0 

+38.0 

3541 

1438.0 

+5.0 

3007 

7240.0 

+27.0 

Group  68.  Yield: 

+1.61 

Group  7.  Yield: 

+0.55 

3546 

1333.0 

n.c. 

3020 

5397.0 

+20.0 

3551 

1260.0 

n.c. 

3025 

5241.0 

+22.0 

Group  70.  Yield: 

+1.69 

Defence  loan  60. 

3554 

1153.0 

n.c. 

210  iReisb  Yod) 

_ 

_ 

3557 

1100.0 

+1.0 

4%  Gov’t  (90%  C-o-L) 

_ 

_ 

Gov’t  dbie-optn  linked 

Group  22.  Yield: 

+1.83 

2001 

1842.0 

n.c. 

3101 

4064.0 

+27.0 

2015 

1576.0 

n.c. 

3100 

3531.0 

+26.0 

2033 

1156.0 

n.c. 

Group  24.  Yield: 

+1.86 

Dollar  denora  bonds 

3130 

3375.0 

+23.0 

Hollis  15 

98.5 

3115 

3187.0 

+23.0 

Hollis  20 

93.5 

n.e. 

4%  Gov’t  (80%  C-o-L) 

Group  42.  Yield: 

+1.98 

Bonds  10%  linked  to  foreign  currency 

3210 

2623.0 

+13.0 

5.50-  Gov't  6026 

_ 

_ 

3206 

2478.0 

+13.0 

6«r  Isr.  Electric  Corp. 

_ 

6%  Gov’t  (80%  C-O-L) 

Group  52.  Yield: 

3501 

+1.85 

2278.0 

+13.0 

Bonds  7%  linked  to  foreign  currency  , 

3504 

1994.0 

+12.0 

6003  * 

1540.0  —41.0 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 


NEW  YORK.  —  Stocks  finished 
with  a  modest  loss  in  unusually  slow 
trading  on  Friday.  The  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  was  ofT  about  I K 
points,  at  830,  after  moving  narrow¬ 
ly  all  day.  At  its  worst  the  index  was 
off  about  three. 

Volume  dropped  to  47.4  million 
shares  from  53.8  million  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Declining  issues  were  7-to-6 
ahead  of  advances. 


Ihe  Consumer  Price  Index 
showed  a  !  per  cent  rise  for  June, 
continuing  the  12  per  cent  annual 
rate  of  increase  shown  for  May.  But 
analysts  said  that  “this  wasn’t  dis¬ 
concerting  to  the  market  because  it 
had  been  expected”  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  petrol  and  housing 
prices. 
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Bewitched  or  bewildered? 


ISR  \EL  did  no;  co  to  war  in  Lebanon  in  order  to  enhance  the 
pofiucal  i>r the  PLO.  For  i he  moment  that  is  what  is  happening" 

Israel  .il.-o  d:d  not  go  »o  w.<r  jn  Lebanon  in  order  to  be  stuck  there. 
That  too  i'  happening.  Nor  was  the  intent  to  create  a  major  conflict 
with  Sjria.  That  risk  also  looms. 

AH  -.'I  these  problems  and  more  beset  Mr.  Begin  and  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Thev  were  not  foreseen  on  .tune  5  when  the  decision  to  go  to 
war  was  taken.  Presumable  not  e\en  the  government  would  argue 
that. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  as  the  scope  of  war  escalated  and 
then  as  the  West  Beirut  siege  led  to  immobilism  rather  than  change, 
critical  xoices  were  heard.  It  was  equal!}  natural  that  the  government 
should  silence  it  by  arguing  that  criticism  now  was  premature,  gave 
comfort  to  the  PLO.  and  should  await  the  end  of  the  hostilities. 

But  xx  hat  r>  not  natural  is  that  in  t he  eighth  week  of  war,  with  no 
acceptable  solutions  in  sight,  the  government  should  still  be  playing 
make  belies e  with  the  Israeli  public. 

In  W  cst  Beirut.  Israel,  laying  a  siege,  is  itself  besieged  by  a  no-win 
dilemma.  Military  action  which  would  reduce  Ihe  PLO  would  bring 
with  it  he:>\>  military  and  political  costs.  The  vaunted  political  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  translated  bv  the  PLO  and  Israel's  foes  into  a  PLO 
political  victory. 

In  Lebanon  itself,  the  government  has  committed  itself  to 
promoting  the  establishment  or  a  central  authority  that  would  make 
peace  with  Israel.  But  there  is  no  surely  that  these  twin  aims  can  be 
achieved  or  reconciled.  There  is  also  no  clarity  whether  the  duration 
of  Israel'"  military  presence  in  that  country  is  supposed  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  b>  these  aims. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  is  committed,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
expelling  the  Syrian  forces  in  Lebanon,  and  on  the  other,  to  not  per¬ 
mitting  the  development  of  a  war  of  attrition  with  the  Syrian  forces. 
But  there  is  no  clarity  on  how  (he  Syrians  are  to  be  induced 
politically  to  leave  Lebanon  nor  how  continued  military  exchanges 
can  be  prevented  from  erupting  into  a  major  escalation. 

Tbe'e  are  genuine  dilemmas.  They  seize  the  thought  and  emotion 
of  all  Israelis  as  national  dilemmas,  regardless  of  party  or  partisan 
centime  nts. 

Only  the  government  and  its  various  spokesmen  are  attempting  to 
dismiss  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis.  When  former  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  <’jgce<»s  scaling  down  the  government's  goals,  he  is  berated  for 
having  in  cl  feci  caused  the  present  problems  by  decisions  taken 
<c\er  years  aco  When  some  in  Labour  suggest  that  what  is  in  fact  a 
national  emergency  —  with  wholly  new  opportunities  and  wholly 
new  dangers  —  requires  a  national  effort  beyond  partisan  reckoning. 
Mr.  Begin  makes  a  pact  with  far-right  Teh iya.  and  tells  reporters  how 
he  plans  to  wage  the  next  election  campaign. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  emphasize  business  as  usual,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  making  preparations  for  a  visit  to  Zaire  at  the  beginning  of 
August  —  August  is  only  a  week  away  —  and  the  Finance  Minister 
heralds  a  "package  deal”  to  pay  for  the  war.  which  in  truth  will  not 
even  cover  the  deficit  of  the  government's  pre-war  budget. 

Obviously  this  charade  cannot  be  sustained  Tor  loiig.  For  the 
goternmem  has  thrust  the  nation  into  a  complex  vice  of  political  and 
military  attrition.  The  temptation  will  be  to  break  it  by  force  in  the 
hope  that  the  fallout  will  somehow  put  all  the  pieces  neatly  into 
place. 

Eight  weeks  into  a  war  that  w  as  solemnly  designed  to  take  72  hours 
is  enough  to  give  the  public  pause  over  this  prospect,  it  would  be  no 
dishonour  for  the  government  to  acknowledge  that  the  public  has 
good  reason. 


Tehiya’s  mighty  tug 


LATER  TODAY  the  Knesset  is  expected  to  ratify  the  appointment 
of  the  Tehiva  Party's  Yuval  Ne'eman,  a  distinguished  physicist,  as 
minister  of  science  and  development  in  Premier  Menachem  Begin’s 
cabinet.  In  so  doing  the  Knesset  will  overlook  the  $5,000  fine  just  im¬ 
posed  on  Mr.  Ne’eman  for  foreign  currency  violations. 

Parliament  will  merely  follow  the  cabinet’s  decision  yesterday  set¬ 
ting  up  the  new  ministry  for  Mr.  Ne'eman,  and  co-opting  Tehiya  into 
the  coalition.  With  this  move,  the  Likud-led  coalition  wDI  swell  from 
61  to  64  Knesset  seats,  thus  improving  its  chances  for  smooth  sur¬ 
vival. 

This,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Begin's  reason  for  making  peace  with  the 
trio  of  right-wing  extremists  —  comprising  Geula  Cohen  and  Hanan 
Porat  besides  Mr.  Ne'eman  himself  —  that  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
government's  side  since  the  party's  founding.  True,  some  of  the 
ideological  sting  has  been  taken  out  of  Tehiya's  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Begin  in  the  three  months  that  elapsed  since  the  destruction  of 
Yamit.  The  full  implementation  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Egypt  is  no 
longer  a  live  issue. 

The  autonomy,  on  the  other  hand,  is.  Tehiya  remains  adamantly 
opposed  to  (he  establishment  of  even  the  poor  man's  version  of 
autonomy  for  the  Palestinian  residents  or  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza 
envisioned  by  Mr.  Begin.  The  party  is  still  plumping  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  annexation  of  the  territories,  or,  at  a  minimum,  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  or  Israel  law  to  the  Jewish  settlements  there.  To  Tehiya's 
mind,  that  is  the  logic  of  Israel’s  war  in  Lebanon:  not  to  beat  down 
PLO  interference  with  Palestinian  acquiescence  in  the  autonomy, 
but  to  destroy  Palestinian  opposition  to  a  Greater  Eretz  Yisrael. 

Greater  Eretz  Yisrael.  in  Tehiya’s  book,  also  includes  southern 
Lebanon  —  although  there  may  be  some  slight  difference  there  bet¬ 
ween  Mr.  Ne'eman.  who  merely  places  the  country’s  “security  bor¬ 
der”  on  the  Zaharani.  or  at  least  the  Litani,  and  Mr.  Porat,  who  views 
southern  Lebanon  as  actually  part  of  the  national  patrimony. 

The  Tehiya  trio  have  not  persuaded  Mr.  Begin  to  change  his  of¬ 
ficial  stand.  The  premier  keeps  insisting  that  Israel  covets  not  an  inch 
of  Lebanon’s  territory,  and  he  refuses  to  budge  on  the  Camp  David 
principles.  Thus  while  Mr.  Ne'eman  will  be  free  to  speak  and  vote  his 
party’s  line  in  the  cabinet,  and  to  try  to  win  over  those  Herutniks  who 
have  long  sympathized  with  the  Tehiya  line,  he  need  not  expect  to 
alter  the  government's  declared  policy. 

This  need  not,  however,  matter  very  much.  As  minister  of  science 
and  development  Mr.  Ne’eman  will  have  at  his  disposal  funds  that  he 
will  use,  in  the  main,  to  push  the  cause  or  Jewish  settlement  in  Judea, 
Samaria  and  Gaza.  Besides,  Tehiya  was  promised  that  6,000  new 
housing  units  would  be  built  in  the  territories  during  the  coming  year, 
as  well  as  seven  wholly  new  settlements.  The  party  had  bargained  for 
more,  but  what  it  got  is*  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  especially  not  at  this 
time  of  supposed  financial  stringency. 

What  really  matters,  Mr.  Ne’eman  has  been  heard  to  remark,  is 
more  Jews  in  the  territories.  Another  100.000  Jewish  settlers  there  in 
the  next  three  years,  and  the  autonomy  will  have  become  an 
academic  issue. 

At  the  very  least,  then,  Ihe  marriage  of  convenience  between  the 
Likud  and  the  country’s  rightist  fringe  will  help  foster  the  suspicion 
that  Israel’s  policy,  all  official  protestations  notwithstanding,  is  in 
Fact  closer  to  that  favoured  by  Mr.  Ne'eman  than  by  Mr.  Begin. 
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GIANTS  IN  TROUBLE 


THE  SEVEN  big  international  oil 
companies,  nicknamed  the  “Seven 
Sisters."  which  have  been 
dominating  the  WesLern  world  oil 
industry  for  a  long  time  are  com¬ 
prised  of  five  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  —  Exxon,  Gulf.  Mobil,  Stan¬ 
dard  of  California  and  Standard  of 
Texas  —  and  two  European. 
British  Petroleum  and  Royal 
Dutch-Shell.  All  are  integrated 
companies,  producing  (upstream), 
transporting,  refining  and 
marketing  (downstream).  Together 
they  have  controlled  world  oil 
production  and  world  oil  prices. 

They  maintained  that  their  major 
profits  were  derived  from  produc¬ 
tion.  hence  their  great  emphasis  on 
oil  concessions  for  the  acquisition 
of  crude  and  their  iron  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  them.  Some  of  the 
downstream  operations  were  not  as 
profitable  as  production,  others 
were  sufficient  to  cover  expenses, 
while  still  others  incurred  losses. 
However,  through  tax  manipula¬ 
tions,  total  operation  was  excep¬ 
tionally  profitable.  Indeed,  the  in¬ 
ternational  oil  companies  were 
among  the  highest  investment 
earners  in  the  world. 

But.  beginning  with  the  loss  oF 
equity  oil,  first  through  25  per  cent 
participation  by  the  producing 
countries  in  the  foreign  companies, 
then  60  per  cent  participation  and 
finally  full  nationalization,  the  big 
profits  of  production  were  radically 
reduced.  Yet  the  companies  con¬ 
tinued  to  lift,  under  long-term  con¬ 
tractual  agreements  with  the 
producing  countries,  quantities  of 
crude  from  their  former  conces¬ 
sionary  areas. 

For  as  long  as  there  was  a  uni¬ 
form  OPEC  price  for  oil,  all  the 
companies  were  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  However,  after  the  March 
1979  breakdown  of  the  uniform 
price,  serious  difficulties  developed. 

While  Saudi  Arabia  maintained 
the  minimum  OPEC  price,  all  the 
other  OPEC  members  added  sur¬ 
charges  of  SS-S8  per  barrel  to  the 
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minimum  price.  Only  the  four 
American  companies  (the  four  ma¬ 
jors)  of  Aramco  obtained  their 
crude  at  about  56-58  a  barrel 
cheaper  than  the  going  prices.  The 
three  other  majors  (Gulf  and  the 
two  Europeans)  lost  the  differential 
on  their  crude  and  operated  on  a  loss 
on  their  oil  purchases  from  the 
other  producers.  The  could  not,  of 
course  obtain  their  required  crude 
in  the  spot  market,  for  the  price 
there  was  much  higher  —  55-510 
per  barrel  —  than  the  official  lifting 
prices. 

However,  since  the  oil  glut  in  the 
world  market  set  in,  a  totally  new 
situation  has  emerged.  Non-OPEC 
production,  has  increased,  while 
general  demand  for  oil  has  been 
greatly  decreased  because  of  high 
prices,  conservation  measures  and 
depressed  economic  conditions.  All 
contributed  to  the  prolonged  glut. 

As  a  result,  the  three  major  oil 
companies  have  completely 
changed  their  purchasing  patterns 
and  dependence  on  OPEC  crude. 
British  Petroleum  (BP),  for  in¬ 
stance,  reduced  its  dependence  on 
OPEC  and  non-NATO  sources  by 
90  per  cent:  Gulf  reduced  its 
dependence  by  70  per  cent  and  so 
did  Shell. 


ONLY  THE  four  American 
Aramco  partners  continued  to  lift 
their  contractual  quantities  at  the 
price  of  534  a  barreL  because  of 
their  other  deep  involvement  in 
economic  undertakings  with  the 
government  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
others  have  given  up,  in  great 
measure,  tbeir  contractual  lifting 
and  resorted  to  the  spot  market  for 
meeting  their  crude  requirements  at 
prices  considerably  below  the  Saudi 
Arabian  price. 

They  found  that  they  could  easily 
get  along  without  OPEC  oil.  This 
caused  great  surpluses  in  the 


production  rates  of  most  of  the 
Middle  East  producers,  especially 
Kuwait,  whose  two  major  lifters 
were  BP  and  Gulf.  In  fact,  all  the 
producers  of  the  Middle  East  felt 
the  impact  of  the  non-lifting  of 
these  and  other  companies. 

To  be  sure,  the  break  of  the  three 
major  companies  with  the  OPEC 
producers  involved  a  certain  risk. 
Should  the  glut  dry  up  and  prices  go 
up.  they  would  be  left  without  their 
required  oil  supplies.  OPEC 
members  -would  not  sign  any  con¬ 
tractual  agreements  with  them,  and 
the  spot  market  prices  would  be 
even  higher  than  the  official  prices. 
But,  apparently  these  major  com¬ 
panies  did  not  feel  that  they  were 
taking  much  of  a  risk. 

The  general  trend  throughout  the 
Western  world  is  to  consume  less 
energy,  which  ‘means  less 
dependence  on  OPEC.  The  cartel's 
members  could  not  cut  production 
continuously  to  maintain  the  cur¬ 
rent  oil  price.  Their  economic  and 
financial  needs  would  force  them  to 
increase  production,  which  would 
completely  prevent  shortages. 

Moreover,  the  era  of  the  in¬ 
tegrated  company  is  coming  to  an 
end.  The  refining  aspect  of  the 
major  companies  has  suffered 
seriously  ever  since  the  1973  oil 
crisis.  The  consumption  rate  drop¬ 
ped  with  the  enormous  price  in¬ 
creases,  which  idled  many 
refineries.  Most  of  the  large  Euro¬ 
pean  refineries  were  operating  at  no 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  capacity, 
and  in  some  cases  even  below  that. 

The  major  companies  questioned 
the  value  of  the  refineries,  as  they 
brought  no  profits  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  led  to  heavy  losses.  They 
were  wondering  whether  they 
would  make  greater  profits  for  their 
shareholders  if  they  would  buy 
refined  oil  instead  of  crude. 
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OPEC  COUNTRIES  were  ex¬ 
panding  their  refining  facilities,  and 
they  will  have  product  surpluses, 
and  one  can  predict  a  glut  of 


products  in  the  market.  The  com¬ 
panies  should,  therefore,  drastically 
reduce  their  refining  facilities  and- 
concentrate  on  the  other 
down st cam  operations  and  make 
their  profits  from  them. 

This  process  is  now  actually  tak¬ 
ing  [dace  among  the  major  oil  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  divesting 
themselves  of  their  surplus 
refineries  and  dealing  more  and 
more  in  oil  products:  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  stressed,;  these 
companies  have  completely  given 
up  the  production  phase  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  they  now  produce  and  will 
continue  to  produce  in  future 
primarily  In  non-OPEC  areas.  .  . 

Should  this  trend  continue,  the 


world  will  witness  two  radical 
developments  in  the  oil  industry. 
First,  ft  definite  and  sharp  break  in 
the  big-seven  monopoly  structure. 
At  the  same  time,  a  deep  ,  rift  will : 
develop,  in  the  relations  between  the 
major  international  oil  companies 
—  dongsde  of  Gulf  rf  America  wiB  '■ 
be  BP  and  Shell  of  Europe,  against . 
the  four  Aramco  partners.  .  /  ~  / 
Secondly,  OPEC  and  especially 
the  Middle  East  producers,  wili  be- 
greatly  weakened.  Saudi  Arabia^ 
role  and  influence  would  then,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  be  reduced,  both 
financially  and  politically.  ... 


-  The  wiser  is  professor  of  Modem  Mid- 
iBe  Eesr  History  at  Tel  Astv  University  md 
at  ihe  Hebrew  University. 
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THE  IDEOLOGICALLY  BLIND 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  Mr.  Aaron  Leibel’s  article. 
“The  ideologically  blind”  (July  18) 
contains  a  complete,  indeed  in¬ 
credible  misrepresentation  of  what  I 
have  been  writing  about  Egypt  and 
the  peace  treaty  for  the  past  three 
years  and  more. 

Mr.  Leibel  writes:  “Katz  says  that 
at  the  first  opportunity,  Egypt  will 
abrogate  the  peace  treaty  and  join 
with  her  sister  Arab  states  in  a  new- 
all-out  war  against  an  emasculated 
Israel.” 

Nonsense.  What  I  have  written 
and  reiterated,  in  The  Post  and 
elsewhere,  is  that,  with  Sinai  “in  her 
pocket,”  Egypt  would  take  a 
leading  part  in  an  international 
campaign  of  propaganda  and 
diplomatic  action  to  gel  Israel  out  of 
Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza.  I 
predicted  that,  after  Sinai  was 
secured,  it  would  be  discovered  that 
the  allegedly  unbridgeable  gulf 
created  between  Egypt  and  the 
other  Arab  states  by  reason  of  her 
having  “made  peace”  with  Israel 
was  not  unbridgeable  at  all, 
cooperation  for  the  common  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  re-established  —  and 
we  would  be  back  at  square  one,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Israel  would  be  without 
Sinai. 

The.  Egyptian  purpose  is  not  war 
for  its  own  sake.  The  purpose,  dic¬ 
tated  by  Arab-Moslem  doctrine  and 
shared  by  all  the  Arab  peoples,  is 
the  elimination  of  the  Jewish  Stale 
from  "the  heart  of  the  Arab  world.” 
Sadat  believed,  and  Mubarak  in  his 
turn  believes,  that  the  next  phase  in 
this  process  (squeezing  Israel  back 
into  the  1949  Armistice  lines)  can  be 
achieved  by  American  (and 
European)  pressures,  fuelled  by 
Arab  economic  power  —  without 
war. 

The  war  option  would  be  kept  in 
the  background,  for  use  when 
necessary  and  feasible.  To  that  end, 
all  the  Arab  states  are  building  up 
their  armies  and  their  armouries. 
The  peace  treaty  does  not  hinder 
Egypt  in  her  campaign  against 
Israel.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probably  helpful.  She  has  no  reason 
to  abrogate  it  —  and  of  course  I 
have  never  suggested  that  she 
would. 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  I  have  been 
writing  and  saying.  Mr.  Leibel’s 
contention  that  I  am  moved  by  an 
"ideology”  about  the  peace  treaty  is 
fatuous.  I  have  consistently 
analysed  facts  and  trends  and  drawn 
conclusions.  Mr.  Leibel  has  either 
not  really  read  me,  or  he  has  a 
“doctrine”  of  his  own  into  which  he 
is  trying  to  fit  me,  regardless  of 
realities.  That  is  the  kindest  com¬ 
ment  I  can  make  on  his  effusion. 
Tel  Aviv.  SHMUEL  KATZ 


Sir,  —  Aaron  Leibel  decries  Uri 
Avnery’s  supposed  "ideological 
blindness.”  which  he  defines  as 
perceiving  “only  that  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  (one’s)  own  beliefs” 
(July  18).  But  as  evidence  for  his 
charge,  the  writer  provides  the  stan¬ 
dard  Israeli  view  of  the  PLO  as 
wanting  only  “the  destruction  of 
Israel  and  its  replacement  by  an 
Arab  state  or  Palestine.” 

Leibel  must  have  either  not  seen 
the  Israel  TV  segment  of  Avnery’s 
interview  with  PLO  chairman  Yas¬ 
ser  Arafat  and  not  read  the 
published  text,  in  which  case  he 
should  not  write  about  it,  or  is  suf¬ 
fering  himself  from  ideological 
blindness. 

For  in  the  TV  broadcast,  Arafat 
stated  clearly  and  in  his  own  words 
that  the  PLO  proposes  two  solu¬ 
tions:  either  a  single  slate  in  which 
Palestinians  and  Israelis  would  reside 
together,  or  a  Palestinian  state  in  part 
of  Palestine.  And  in  the  published  in¬ 
terview,  Arafat  reiterated  his  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  1977  US-USSR  joint 
declaration,  the  Saudi  peace  plan  of 
last  summer,  and  a  Soviet  .plan 
which  specifically  included  the 
recognized  and  secure  existence  of 
Israel. 

No  doubt,  Arafat  could  have  said 
it  better...  and  sooner.  It  is  also  cer¬ 
tainly  a  difficult  time  for  the  Israeli 
public,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  to  calm¬ 
ly  digest  Arafat ’s  words  and  perhaps 
more  significant,  to  appreciate  the 
very  fact  that  he  was  willing  and 
able  to  make  such  conciliatory 
statements,  to  an  Israeli,  while  un¬ 
der  wartime  pressure  for  greater 
militancy  from  his  own  constituency 
in  Beirut. 

Leibel  sarcastically  dismisses  the 
very  contemplation  of  negotiation 
with  the  PLO  by  blithely  noting  that 
it  “is  considered  progressive.”  Sure¬ 
ly  he  realizes  that  not  only  Uri 
Avnery,  who  admittedly  still  repre¬ 
sents  a  minority  of  Israelis,  but  most 
of  the  world  feels  that  precisely 
such  negotiation  is  a  necessary  first 
step  —  if  not  to  the  Lebanese 
problem,  then  to  the  Palestinian 
problem,  which  is  both  linked  to  the 
Beirut  dilemma  and  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  remain,  however  the  current  im¬ 
passe  is  resolved. 

Whatever  else  does  or  does  not 
result,  Avnery  has  at  least  shown 
that  there  is  someone  to  talk  to,  and 
Arafat  has  indicated,  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  that  there  is 
something  to  talk  about.  What  a 
pity  that  Leibel.  and  probably  many 
others  like  him,  cannot  see  this 
because  of  their  own  “ideological  - 
blinders.” 

DOV  SHAKED 

Jerusalem. 


VACATIONS  IN 
ISJRAEL 


ADVICE  FROM  CAIRO 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Lydia  Littman  writes  to 
The  Post  in  favour  of  a  supplement 
on  vacation  possibilities  m  Israel 
(July  8)  and  concludes:  ‘*1 
sometimes  wonder  whether  alltjic 
Israelis  who  go  to  Europe  and  the 
U.S.A.  for  their  vacations  have  ever 
really  toured  our  own  beautiful 
country.” 

—  We  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Ms.  Littman  as  wdl  as  of 
your  other  readers,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  is  right  now 
conducting  a  national  campaign  to 
encourage  Israelis  to  vacation  in 
our  own  country.  As  part  of  this 
campaign,  there  are  reductions  of 
up  to  50  per  cent  in  hotels  and  kib¬ 
butz  inns  —  details  are  available  in 
the  press. 

I  agree  with  Ms.  Littman  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done 
so  that  the  maximum  number  of 
Israelis  spend  their  holidays  .this 
year  in  Israel.  They  will  then  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  various 
regions  of  our  country  that  are  as 
yet  unknown  to  many  of  its  citizens. 

The  Ministry  of  Tourism  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  campaigns  granting 
reductions  with  a  view  to  per¬ 
suading  thousands  of  Israelis  to 
spend  their  annual  holidays  in  the 
country. 

ZVIRIMON, 
Communications  Adviser  to  the 
Minister  of  Tourism 

Jerusalem. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  I  am  concerned  that  the 
violence  unleashed  by  striking  at 
the  devil  will  not  cease.  The  devil 
for  Israelis  the  PLO,  as  much  os  it  Is 
Israel  for  the  PLO.  It  is  tempting  to 
believe  that,  by  physically  destroy-" 
ing  the  object  of  our  bate,  we  shall 
get  rid  of  our  hate.  What  is  more 
likely  is  that  we  shall  have  to  find  a 
new  outlet  for  a  hatred  Jhat  has 
grown  by  cultivating  it,  experienc¬ 
ing  it  and  expressing  it. 

To  exterminate  the  arms  of  the 
PLO  could  only  lead  to  the  rebirth 
of  a  more  bitter  generation  of 
Palestinians  who  shall  seek  revenge. 
Even  to  exterminate  the  belly  or  the 
head  ~  the  civilians  and  the 
political  leaders.  Jews  are  the  best 
example.  They  should  know  that, 
better  than  any  other  people.  Vet 
the  blind  repetition-compulsion 
goes  on. 


mg  the  seeds  of  his  own  wetimiza- 
lion:  Worldly  power;  because  it  & 
worldly,  is  not  eternal.  For  every 
rise,  there  is  a  fall; -and  the  more- 
Swift  and  high  the  rise,  likewise  thtf 
fall.’  For  Israel  to  survive  in  peace,  it 
must  sow  peace.  . 

Assuming  that  such  violence  is. 
successful  in  erasing  the  hateful 
enemy,  what  plans  are  there  fw  the 
West  Banker*  and  Gazans? 
for  the  Israeli  Arabs?  What  foLthc.: 
Arab  (Oriental)  Jews?  What  for 
each  sub-sect  of  Jews?  What  for 
each.  !*othcr’!?  Herein  is  the  reat 
challenge:  can  Israel,  that  seeks  tp 
be  accepted  as  an  "other”  accept  an 
"other”  —  the  Palestinian? " 

I  am  concerned  for  the  victim; 
but  in  the  tong  rao,  equally  for  the 
victimize!. '  . 


Much  as  the  present  victim  is  the 
Palestinian  eolrapped  in  fire  and 
steel,  I  look  ahead  and  feel  equally 
sorry  for  the  victim izer  who  is  sow- 


Pnf.  MOHAMMED  SHAALAK  MD.,' 
Chairman. 
Department  of  Neurology; 
and  Psychiatry,- 
■  Faculty  of  Medicine,^ 
AMzhdr  University 

Cairo.  ■ 


THANK  YOU,  ISRAEL 


LASTING  STAIN 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  I  just  finished  reading  the 
letter  from  George  O.  Kenf  of 
Maryland  (July  7).  Each  day.  i  have 
read  letters  from  people  who,  with 
only  the  knowledge  of  their  local 
paper  in  their  far-away  countries, 
criticize  Israel' and  Operation  Peace 
for  Galilee.  Their  letters  only  show 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  con¬ 
demn  from  afar. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  The  carnage  and 


bloodshed  in  Beirut  has  lasted  for  a 
month  now.  1  must  voice  my  feel¬ 
ings,  or  become  part  of  the  shame 
that  many  Jews  must  now  feel.  The 
Jewish  communities  both  here  and 
in  America  deepen  that  shame  by 
their  silence. 

There  will  be  many  Jews,  in  and 
out  of  Israel,  who  feel  the  same 
sense  of  tragedy  for  what  is  now 
happening.  Make  your  voices 
heard,  perhaps  even  now  it  may 
have  some  effect  on  Israel’s  leaders. 
The  seeds  of  the  destruction  of 
Israel  are  being  sown  now,  not  by  its 
enemies,  but  by  hs  own  people. 

What  is  now  happening  in  Beirut 
will  be  a  lasting  stain  on  Israel  un-. 
less  some  action  is  taken  before  it  is 
too  late  and  many  more  young 
Israelis  wQl  efie  to  save  the  ndkarist 
pride  of  its  present  leaders. 

HELD  A  DUVEEN 

London. 


I  wonder  how  Mr,  Kent  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  most  American 
Jews  feel  as  he  does?  Did  he  take  a 
poll? 

1  am  an  American,  a  Jewish 
American.  I  did  not  just  sit  in  the 
comfort  of  my  home  in  Cdifornia 
and  watch  the  news  on  TV  and  read 
my  local  paper  and  come  to  any 
final  conclusions. .  In  fact,  on  the 
news  (TV),  I  saw  that  Israel  bad 
almost  completely  demolished 
Nabatiye.  Well,. I  came  to  Israel,  I 
saw,  I  heard,  I  talked,  I  asked  and  I 
'learned.  I  went  into  Lebanon  and 
saw  Nabatiye.  Yes.  a  few  buildings-' 


were  destroyed .  and  weeds  were 
growing  inside.  —  these  buildings  . 
had  been  destroyed  during  the  past 
seven  years  by  the  civil  war  and  the 
PLO.  Not  the  way  the  American 
media  had  sfcown  us! 

.  The  PLO,  with  its  .  enormous 
quantities  of  armaments  which 
Israel  sought  to  destroy  was  aimed 
not  only  against  Israel,  it  was  aimed 
at  every  Jew. in. die  world  and. at' 
every  free  human  being  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  condemning,  Mr- 
Kent  should  come  to  Israel  and  see 
for  himself  —  and  say  thank  you  to 
Israel,  for  once  again  it'  has 
strengthened  Jewish  survival;  VV. 

JAYNE  B.  KANE  (LEWIS} 
Tel  Aviv  (San  Diego,  California).  - 


.  '  PENFRIENDS  :;.' 

MRS.  MtSAO  Kt/NIMl  (IT}  of  1? 
Shinmejiraa,  Saflu-Cily,  Oita-PreC 
876  Japan,  would)  ike  to  have  Israeli 
penfrierids.-  Her  bobbies  .are  music, 
reading. and  movies.,;. 


ISRAEL'S  POPULAR  BUS  TOURS 


*S  STRICTLY 


AMERICAN 
MEAT  SERVICE 


Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv 
Jerusalem  —  Beersbeba  areas. 
Prices  include  delivery. 


TRY  OUR 
PICNIC  PACK 
THIS  SUMMER* 


*  ratwhnuTTi  order  10  kg. 


Prices  include  VAT. 

Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
Rebovot. 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  SQverstein 
Phone  or  write: 

7  Rehov-Hagra,  BEHOVOfT 
Tel.  054-76345 
JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-862844 
PET  AH  T1XVA:  TeL  03-021  (39 ' 
BXKRSHJaaA:  Te*.  057-71538, 
067-37072 


Polite  service,  convenience1  and  punctuality  - 
that's  our  fin.e  all  along  the  way. 

Also  tn  Egypt. 

•Return  fare  -  $40  ;  . 

•One-way  fare  -  $25  .  w 

•Visa  arrangement--  we  .will  do  it  for  you}  ; 

•  On  the  Egypta i n-si de  - 1  tixury  buses  {a ir  .  ’  1 

conditidriirig’  attached  conveniences,  darj  ‘  l 
windows,  cold  drinks)  •  :  :  1 

•  Departures  daily -from  Tel  Aviv  and 

Jerusalem,  and  back.  -  -  .  i.  - 

•DistributiontohotelsinCairo.. 

•Special  Offer  -  $20  . _ 

for  a  night  in  Holiday  Inn  Hotel ;  ... 


Tel  Aviv 


Jerusalem: 


|V"  ** 


